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93-INCH COLD MILL—J & L 96-INCH CONTINUOUS STRIP MILL. 


ju get smooth, efficient processing and hetter 
lished parts with J & L Strip & Sheet Products 


fasmooth surface finish, exceptional deep drawing properties and superior forming 
tacteristics are the features of Jones & Laughlin Cold Rolled Strip & Sheet Products 
tassure you greatest efficiency in your manufacturing operations. These outstand- 
qualities mean lower production costs, fewer rejects and better-looking, more- 
slactory finished parts—products that will meet every requirement for fine surface 
h, exactness to specification, safety and long life. Specify and use J &L Cold 
ed Strip & Sheet Products. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
MAKERS OF HIGH QUALITY IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS SINCE 1850 
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J &L—ALWAYS MAKING FINER CARBON 


STEELS FOR NEW 
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ntrol om Operation 








Simple Lever Arrangement—FORWARD 
to LOWER—pull BACK to HOIST 


There are many crane applications of small capacity or where the frequency of operation does not 
justify the use of full magnetic control, for which EC&M manually-operated Controllers are ideally suited. 
Frequently, a combination of both manual and magnetic control, such as manual type for the trolley motion 
: : 5 : : Bulletin 980 Type G Controller with self- 
with magnetic type for the other motions is desirable. pe oiinr pamaicraie 


Compact—self-contained Resistors 


EC&M makes a complete line of manual-type Controllers for these applications. These Controllers are 
compact and permit convenient grouping in the crane cab, allowing ample room for the operator as 
illustrated above. In this cab, the small Type G Trolley Controller is in front and the larger Type V Dinkey 
Controllers for Bridge and Hoist motions are mounted in the rear and remotely operated from levers in 
front of the operator. Resistors are usually self-contained in the controller. If desired, they are furnished 


for separate mounting. 


Contacts, Resistors, Contact Fingers as 
a unit easily replaced when necessary 


In these controllers, EC&M has made it possible to change a complete 
set of contacts and contact-fingers in a very short time. This design pro- 
motes careful maintenance and eliminates costly delays. Bulletin 980 
describes Type G Controllers and 960-A, the Type V Dinkey Controller 
for direct current cranes, and Bulletin 970-A describes both types for 
alternating cranes. Keep down your inventory of spare parts. Standardize 
on EC&M Crane Control. 





Bulletin 960-A Type V Dinkey Controller 
for large, hard-worked cranes. 


When huying Cranes, Specify EC&M Contn| 
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k Comments 


Readers are invited to comment upon articles, editorials, reports, prices or other editorial 
material appearing in STEEL. The editors cannot publish unsigned communications, but 
at their discretion may permit a writer to use a pseudonym when a bona fide reason exists 


for withholding his identity. 


Business Becoming Vocal 


To the Editor: 

The attached is a copy of a letter 
signed by a group in our office and 
being sent to all Ohio senators and 
representatives. It will surely do 
more good than to keep silent and it 
would help greatly if you would 
compose and send a similar letter 
for, after all, those men depend 
upon us voters. 

You know we cannot spend the 
country into prosperity, but the gov- 
ernment surely can spend it into 
disaster. 

I think this spending spree is in- 
tended solely to induce an election 
business spurt but congress will balk 
if enough of us protest. 

F. W. JESSOP 
Ohio Electric Co., 
5900 Maurice Ave., 
Cleveland. 


EpitTor’s Notr-—The text of the let- 


ter is as follows: 


Honorable Sir: 

The government gets all of its 
income from business. You, the 
preacher, the farmer, the lawyer, 
the beggar, the widow and everyone 
else’s income comes from business. 

When business is hampered the 
poorest workers suffer first. 

If government spends more than 
its income business men are afraid 
because of what happened to Ger: 
many, France, Italy, Japan, etc. For 
that very reason they fear INFLA- 
TION. 

If you vote a wage-hour bill, tens 
of thousands not worth the mini- 
mum rate will be permanently out 
of a job. Conditions vary right 
here in Cuyahoga county so mark- 
edly that in various districts wages 
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for similar work properly vary 
more than 20 per cent. 

Gallup’s last report showed 84 per 
cent of farmers, 53 per cent of re- 
liefers and 78 per cent of all voters 
were against government pump 
priming. 

Where do you stand? 


Colonial Pig Iron Was Good 


To the Editor: 

In Orange county, New York, 
where our other plant is located, we 
have a number of slag dumps. They 
are the remains left from charcoal 
furnaces dating back in most cases 
to the Revolutionary war. 

Lately, at Arden, N. Y., on the 
FE. H. Harriman estate, they have 
been crushing up one of these banks 
to make road surfacing. We have 
had several pieces of iron from this 
bank and the open grain interested 
us. So we had an analysis made 
and it is as follows: Silicon, 3.50; 
sulphur, 0.18; phosphorus, 0.32; man- 
ganese, 0.61; total carbon, 3.59; com- 
bined carbon, 0.23; graphite carbon, 
3.36. So they had a pretty good 
iron in those days, even if they did 
not Know themselves why it was 
good. 

These ore mines later came in 
possession of the Parrott family, 
who operated a furnace, using hard 
coal for fuel, probably from about 
1850 to 1885, when they went out 
of business and the MHarrimans 
bought it for the purpose of a sum- 
mer home. This comment we are 
making as the iron used in the Par- 
rott guns during the Civil war came 
from these mines and probably from 
this furnace, although they had sev- 
eral others. 


H. A. NEWBURY 


Newbury Mfg. Co., 
Talladega, Ala. 


Letters should be brief —preferably not exceeding 250 words. 


Steel Owes Debt to Waterways 


To the Editor: 

Utilization of waterways by the 
steel industry in this country forms 
one of the greatest factors in eco- 
nomical production and distribution. 
The review of the situation in STEEL, 
April 25, brings forcibly to mind 
what is being done in sending vast 
cargoes from the headwaters of the 
Ohio to the Mississippi valley and its 
tributaries. 

Water-borne commerce the world 
over moves at a much cheaper rate 
than by any other means and now 
that adequate depth the _ entire 
length of the Ohio is assured by 
dams and locks the movement is 
growing rapidly. In the article 
referred to above it is demonstrated 
that steel not only finds an easy path 
to the South but it is the recipient 
of added business in steel for con- 
struction of towboats and barges for 
carrying steel and other materials 
which are being transported in the 
same way. 

Some of the figures presented in 
STEEL’S analysis of the growth of 
Ohio and Mississippi river traffic in- 
dicate its growth has been far 
larger than has been known to those 
not closely related to that feature. 
That more than 24,000,000 tons of 
freight moved on the Ohio river be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Cairo, IIl., in 
1936 is surprising in view of the 
quiet way it has been done. 

That this traffic has come to stay 
is evidenced by the recent action of 
a barge builder who is proceeding 
to build a number of these craft for 
stock, in readiness for future pur- 
chasers. Thus he keeps his plant 
busy during the slack period and will 
be ready for business when it comes. 
Unless he had confidence in growth 
of river carriage he would not dis- 
count the future so freely. 

STEEL USER 
Cincinnati 











IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


IG steel mills aren't the only ones to profit by the B 
many advantages of the SifSf Spherical Roller 

Bearing. Little mills do, too. For both speak the same P 

language when it comes to reducing production costs. P 


Simplicity; built-in alignment; freedom from adjust- " 
ment; equalized load distribution; high bearing capacity; 
long life; low maintenance; a successful record on the : 


big brute jobs—are important to al] mills. . . large or P 
small. For the right bearing in the right place, let us | C 
review your design. snntin 

ROLLER oki BEARINGS FP 
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Carbon steels, or the higher alloys, 
each job as it comes through must 
answer two questions at Midvale. 
Does it follow your specifications ? 
Will it perform the final function 
for which you have planned it? 

Midvale has both an older labo- 
ratory than most companies in the 
steel industry, and also a longer 
experience in specialized steel- 
products production. The net re- 
sult of those two things is longer 
life and better service for you 
from the Midvale castings and 
forgings you use. 

This means much to Midvale 


» - - More to you. 


" 
we 


THE MIDVALE COMPANY + NICETOWN « PHILADELPHIA 


OFFICES: New York ¢« Chicago ¢ Pittsburgh ¢« Washington ¢ Cleveland ¢ San Francisco 
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As the Editor 


Views the News 


@ THAT the steel industry has gained notably in 
its ability to weather any kind of economic climate 
is revealed by STEEL’s summary (p. 15) of its finan- 
cial showing for the first quarter. During a_ period 
when operations averaged 31.5 per cent of ingot 
capacity 29.1 in January, 31.7 in February and 
33.8 in March the industry lost about $5,000,000. 
In other words, it almost broke even. This notable 
record is the result of the industry’s recent drive 
for the elimination of wasteful and inefficient prac- 
tices. . . During the same period (p. 16) 25 repre- 
sentative steel and metal consuming companies re- 
ported an aggregate profit. The steel industry’s 
payroll (p. 21) moved up 13 per cent in March, to 
$51,386,000. 


Steelmaking operations (p. 23) are fluctuating 
within narrow limits, with the trend still slightly 
downward. Output last week went off half a point 
to 32 per cent. Automobile 
production (p. 23) dropped from 
60,563 to 50,755 units, due both 
to labor disturbances and falling 
demand. . . Both imports and ex- 
ports of iron and steel (p. 22) fell off in March, re- 
flecting the general curtailment of activity in the 
world’s markets. . . Steel rail production in the nine 
years since 1929 (p. 23) has been 38 per cent of 
the rail tonnage produced in the nine years end- 
ing with 1929. American Rolling Mill Co.’s But- 
ler, Pa., employes (p. 21) decisively refused the 
Steel Workers Organizing committee as_ collective 
bargaining agent. 


Lower 
Output 


Delegates to the American Gear Manufacturers’ 
convention last week declared that the chief hope 
for business recovery lies in rational action by 
congress. Lunching at the White 
House last week, Henry Ford is 
Look to said to have told the President 
Congress that business is suffering from 

too much interference by the ad- 
ministration, also that less spending by the govern- 
ment would encourage business. On Friday the Presi- 
dent added fresh fuel to the business-harrassment 
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blaze by asking congress to appropriate $500,000 for 
a thorough study of the “concentration of economic 
power in American industry and the effect of that 
concentration upon the decline of competition.” He 
asked for further legislation of a restrictive char- 
acter. . . The wage-hour bill appears to be blocked 
in the house. 


First large seamless tube mill built in this country 
in more than 7 years has been placed in operation at 
Youngstown, O. It has estimated yearly capacity 
(p. 50) of 300,000 tons. ... In- 
duction hardening during the past 
two years has been applied increas- 
ingly to crankshafts. This method 
now has been applied to camshafts 
(p. 56), a complete shaft being processed in 5 min- 
utes or less. . . . Alloy iron and steel specifications 
for application in mining equipment (p. 38) have 
been fairly well standardized. Cost of maintaining 
modern mining equipment, as a result, has been re- 
duced sharply. . . . A new all-steel house recently in- 
troduced at Clairton, Pa., may be produced (p. 44) 
at low cost and in a large number of designs. 


Seamless 


Tube Mill 


In these days of fluctuating open-hearth operations 
the regulation of pig iron production frequently be- 
comes a problem. At one plant two furnaces are kept 
in blast. One stack (p. 41) is 
blown at normal rate for 5 hours 
and after the cast is taken out is 
fanned. The No. 2 furnace, hav- 
ing been out on fanning, is given 
the normal blast and tapped. Thus the stacks are 
kept in alternate, normal operation and there is no 
slow blowing. This is said to result in normal coke 
consumption and in better iron. ... A new method 


Alternate 
Production 


of producing metal products is in use in Detroit. 
Copper radiators, screens and other products (p. 47) 
are being electrolytically deposited from scrap. . 
Success of welding as a fabricating process depends 
almost entirely (p. 61) upon a thorough knowledge 
and understanding of all factors. 
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These two qualities that speed up produc- 
tion schedules reduce spoilage and produce 
better finished parts—you can depend on 
getting them regularly from Inland, because 
of the modern equipment and personal care 
which Inland devotes to every order. Cold 
finished sheets of highest quality are our 


specialty. 


We are equipped to produce the exact 
physical properties and surface characteristics 
each suited to. your purpose, and to follow 
through with controlled uniformity, shipment 


after shipment. You'll find Inland sheets 





WORKABILITY AND HIGH FINISH 


You can count on Inland Sheets for these properties 


unusually flat, accurately gaged and _ sized. 
You'll also find Inland men eager to COo- 
operate with you, ready to give extra personal 
attention when your needs can be served. For 
we hope that you, like many others, will 
look upon Inland as your preferred source 


for flat welded steel. 








38 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
DETROIT + KANSAS CITY « MILWAUKEE « ST. LOUIS « ST. PAUL 


SHEETS STRIP TIN PLATE BARS PLATES 


FLOOR PLATES 
STRUCTURALS PILING RAILS TRACK ACCESSORIES REINFORCING BARS 
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| Steel Industry's First Quarter Loss Only 


$5,000,000, with Rate at 315% 


@ FIRST quarter earnings state- 
ments by leading iron and steel pro- 
ducers are more favorable than was 
commonly expected in view of the 
low rate of operations. 

First 16 companies to report 
showed an aggregate net loss of 
$4,291,901 in the first three months 
of 1938, compared with aggregate 
net profit of $64,726,173 for first 
quarter of 1937, and $9,236,267 net 
profit in the final period last year. 

Ingot capacity represented by the 
companies reporting is approximate. 
ly 86 per cent of the country’s to- 
tal. Assuming the experience of 
these producers to be typical, the 
indicated net loss for the entire 
industry was $4,990,500, or about 92 
cents per ton on the 5,447,351 tons of 
ingots produced. Per ton earnings 
in the first quarter of 1937 were 
$5.24. 

First quarter production was at 
a rate of 31.57 per cent of capacity. 
In March the rate was 33.84 per 
cent; February, 31.73 per cent; and 
January, 29.14 per cent. 

The low net loss in the face of 
production at less than one-third 
of capacity demonstrates the steel 
industry’s remarkable operating ef- 
ficiency. 


Consumers Operate in Black 


Twenty-five consuming, fabricating 
and supply interests showed an ag- 
gregate net profit of $8,105,271 for 
the first quarter, or 63 per cent less 
than the $21,616,784 they reported 
in the corresponding period last year. 
Only nine of this group showed a 
first quarter loss. 

Of the producers, net profits were 
shown in reports of Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., Inland Steel Co., National 
Steel Corp., Continental Steel Corp. 
and Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 

Bethlehem’s net was $994,908, com- 
pared with $8,293,833 in the first 
quarter of 1937, and $4,253,329 in the 
final quarter last year. First quar- 
ter earnings were equal to 53 per 
cent of the quarterly preferred divi- 
dends. The regular dividends were 
declared on both the 7 per cent 
and 5 per cent preferred stock, pay- 
able July 1 of record June 3. 

E. G. Grace, president, said he 
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could see little to indicate a pick-up 
in the near future. He found en- 
couraging, however, the lack of 
heavy consumer stocks. With the 
exception of the automobile indus- 
try, consumers generally are down 
to working inventories. 

Bethlehem currently is operating 
at 35 per cent of capacity, with new 
booking coming in at around 30 
per cent. For the first quarter op- 
erations averaged 34.6 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 45.7 per cent 
during the fourth quarter of 1937 
and 87.1 per cent during the first 
quarter last year. 

Mr. Grace estimated the com- 
pany’s “break even” point ordinarily 
would be between 35 and 40 per 
cent of capacity. 

Prices Vary Little 

First quarter billing prices varied 
only slightly from those of the 
fourth quarter last year. He said he 
saw no weakness in prices, nor 
knew of any pressure for lower 
prices. 

First quarter profits were not due 
primarily to shipwork, but “both 
ends of the business were in the 
black—-steel and_ ships.” 

An increase in orders on hand 
March 31, $99,934,192 compared with 
$93,470,063 on Dee. 31, 1937, was 


caused largely by orders for three 
ships received during the first quar- 
ter. 

Bethlehem now is practically in 
agreement with United Drydock 
Inc., New York, for the purchase of 
the latter’s property. Early this 
week, Mr. Grace said, the matter 
would be sufficiently in shape to 
propose to United Drydock stock- 
holders. Transaction calls for a 
cash payment of approximately $39,- 
300,000 and will give Bethlehem ship- 
yard facilities at three leading At- 
lantic ports—Boston, New York and 
Baltimore—in addition to important 
facilities on the Pacific coast. 

During the first quarter the com- 
pany spent $2,400,000 on plant im- 
provements and has about $3,500,- 
000 of work under way. This, he 
said, is about the normal rate of 
expenditure for miscellaneous im- 
provements and alterations. 


$1,292,151 DEFICIT IS 
REPORTED BY U. S. STEEL 
United States Steel Corp. reports 
net loss of $1,292,151 for first quar- 
ter. This compares with $28,561,533 
net profit in the first quarter of 1937, 
and $4,591,505 net profit in the final 
period of 1937. Deficit is the first 
for the initial quarter since 1935. 


Directors 


declared 


the 


regular 


Steel Producers’ First Quarter Financial Summary 


First First Fourth Ingot 

Quarter Quarter Quarter Capacity 
1938 1937 1937 gross ions 
U. S. Steel Corp. $1,292,151 $28,561,533 +$4,591,505 25,790,000 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 994,908 8,293,833 4,253,329 10,042,000 
Republic Steel Corp. 3,062,564 5,567,063 * 247,323 6,453,000 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 1,269,725 1,982,394 *1,773,591 3,660,000 
National Steel Corp. 1,088,635 5,695,819 2,580,925 3,400,000 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. *139,529 4,886,020 1,696,022 3,120,000 
Inland Steel Co. B 923,076 5,008,774 867,571 2,340,000 
Wheeling Steel Corp. *531,035 1,308,807 763,545 1,750,000 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 389,561 532,283 *941,019 890,000 
Otis Steel Co. * 297,379 702,397 *371,076 828,000 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. * 277,230 489,743 *420,439 720,000 
Sharon Steel Corp. : 151,090 475,778 *300,796 500,000 
Continental Steel Corp. 55,208 279,447 21,041 280,000 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 187,569 378,154 32,226 205,000 
Ludlum Steel Co. . 68,382 393,116 *70,775 38,000 
Rustless Iron & Steel Corp *62,651 171,012 82,212 135,900 


Totals 


PIG IRON CAPACITY ONLY 
Interlake Iron Corp. 


*Loss. tStainless steel ingots 


$4,291,901 


28,266 


$64,726,173 


372,202 


$9,236,267 


60,051,000 


Pig Iron 
1,215,000 

















$1.75 quarterly dividend on pre- 
ferred stock, payable May 20 to 
stockholders of record April 28. No 
dividend action was taken in respect 
to common stock. 

Operations averaged 32.3 per cent 
for the quarter, compared with 41.3 
per cent in the final quarter last 
year, and 82.6 per cent in the first 
quarter of 1937. Shipments slightly 
exceeded production and averaged 
35.3 per cent of capacity. In tons, 
shipments were 1,565,244, compared 
with 3,698,041 for the corresponding 
period in 1937, a decrease of 57.6 per 
cent. Shipments in April were 
slightly under the first quarter av 
erage. 

Expenditures for plant moderniza- 
tion and improvement and for pay- 
ment of maturing bonds and other 
capital obligations were approxi- 
mately $26,000,000. Unexpended bal- 
ance on approved appropriations 
stood at $56,000,000 on April 1. 

Net working assets of the corpora- 
tion and subsidiaries, before deduc- 
tions for dividends declared and un- 
paid, and of bank loans, totaling $40,- 
000,000 due in 1940 and 1941 but 
after deducting as a current liabili- 
ty $10,000,000 of bank loans due Feb. 
1, 1939, were $386,774,223 on March 
31. This compares with $372,388,530 
at Dec. 31, 1937, and $391,330,566 at 
Dec. 31, 1936. 

Corporation had 211,883 employes 
during the first quarter, against 246,- 
484 in the first quarter of 1937, a 
decrease of 14 per cent. Total pay- 
rolls were $68,315,602, compared 
with $104,536,228, a decrease of 34.6 
per cent. 

At present approximately 205,000 


employes are on the payroll, many 
of whom are working only part time. 
Part-time employment extends not 
only to wage earners, but to salaried 
employes and executives. 


NATIONAL EARNS 50 CENTS 
A SHARE IN FIRST QUARTER 


National Steel. Corp. reports net 
income after all charges except fed- 
eral surtax on undistributed profits 
of $1,088,635 for first quarter. This 
is equivalent to 50 cents a share on 
the 2,167,877 outstanding shares of 
capital stock. 

In the first quarter of 1937, the 
company’s net income was _ $5,695,- 
819, equal to $2.63 a share. In first 
quarter of 1935, net profits amounted 
to $2,377,145, or $1.10 a share. 


SHEET & TUBE CHAIRMAN 
DEPLORES U. S. SPENDING 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
showed a net loss of $139,529 for the 
first quarter, compared with net 
profit of $4,886,020 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1937, Henry G. 
Dalton, chairman, told shareholders 
at the annual meeting in Youngs- 
town, O., last week. 

Continuing harassment of busi- 
ness by further new laws and regu- 
lations, imposition of higher taxes, 
and proposed government expendi- 
tures which will add to deficiencies 
in the national budget will not be 
productive of confidence, and there 
is little ahead to indicate an improve- 
ment in business in the near future, 
Mr. Dalton declared. 

“Shipments and orders for April 
are approximately in keeping with 
those of March, with a tendency 


Consumers’ Net Profits Off 63°/, in First Quarter 


@ NET earnings of 25 companies among equipment manufacturers, sup- 
pliers and other leading iron and steel consumers dropped 63 per cent in 
the first quarter, compared with the period a year ago. In the following 
tabulation all figures are net earnings, except where asterisk denotes loss. 


‘ 


General Electric Co., Schenectady. N. Y 
Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
Budd Wheel Co., Philadelphia 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co, New 


Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee 


Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corp., Pittsburgh 


Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleveland 


Michigan Steel Tube Products Co., Hamtramck, Mich. 


Bliss & Laughlin Inc., Harvey, Il. 
Twin Coach Co., Kent, O 

Pittsburgh Coke & Iron Co., Pittsburgh 
Bridgeport Machine Co., Wichita, Kans 
Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, O. 
Midland Steel Products Co., Cleveland 
Chicago Railway 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
National Acme Co., Cleveland 

Federal Mogul Corp., Detroit 

Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, Mich. 
Atlas Tack Corp., Fairhaven, Mass 
Briggs & Stratton Corp., Milwaukee 
Square D Co., Detroit 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago 
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Equipment Co., Chicago 


Minneapolis 


First Wirst 
Quarter Quarter 
1938 1937 

$7,075 739 $11,626,408 
* 256,912 426,454 
195,961 261,706 
135,029 2,639,354 
York 240,486 842,433 
*34,417 450,784 
*97,255 517,523 
"199,042 836,779 
* 43,985 131,858 
*26,091 270,089 
21,389 166.224 
77,689 202,487 
*10,337 175,897 
104 154 97,463 
171,881 558,215 
65,684 166,153 
132,063 "108,837 
*17,410 406,468 
58 302 120.845 
26,339 96,770 
26,210 310,412 
*5,450 40,469 
165,513 429,171 
65,641 214,073 
234,090 737,586 





downward. At this time of year 
seasonal demands should result in 
increased business but the possibility 
of that occurring this year is still 
not in sight. 

“We feel that we still have diffi- 
cult times ahead, but also still be- 
lieve that the country will work out 
of its difficulties in time, and that 
continuing to do the best we can un- 
til that happy condition again pre- 
vails should demand our earnest at- 
tention.” 

Operations for the first quarter 
averaged about 30 per cent, com- 
pared with 86 per cent in the first 
quarter last year. 


PARTSMAKERS’ STATEMENTS 
REVEAL BETTER OUTLOOK 


Sales and financial reports by To- 
ledo partsmakers indicate a_ favor- 
able outlook for automotive produc 
tion late in 1938. 

Toledo Steel Products Co. reports 
a 16 per cent gain in sales in the 
first quarter over the like period 
last year. This indicates the 52 
per cent increase of 1937 over 1936 
is being held. Champion Spark 
Plug Co. volume has been holding 
up well. Fewer than 10 per cent 
of working forces have been laid 
off. 

Doehler Die Casting Co.’s net prof- 
its in the first quarter were $80,176, 
equal to 28 cents a share on common 
stock after usual charges, com- 
pared with $1.25 a share in the like 
quarter last year. 

City Auto Stamping Co. reveals 
net loss of $4185 after usual charges, 
against net earnings of $44,242 or 
12 cents a share on common stock 
in the first quarter of 1937. How- 
ever, March operations were profit- 
able, almost overcoming adverse 
conditions in the first two months, 
and April has continued at sub- 
stantially the March rate. A _ con- 
siderable volume of new die work 
for changes in models is in process. 

Electric Auto-Lite Co., also profit- 
ing by some demand for replace- 
ment parts in several of its lines 
and reflecting conditions in most ail 
phases of the automotive business, 
is operating on about 55 per cent 
basis. 

Some plants have reported a post- 
ponement of scheduled deliveries of 
parts from July to September. 


RUSTLESS INCREASES 
STAINLESS STEEL SALES 

Rustless Iron & Steel Corp., Bal- 
timore, declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 62% cents a share 
on preferred stock, payable June 1 
to record May 15. 

The corporation reported net loss 
of $62,651 for first quarter compared 
with net profit of $171,012 in the 
corresponding quarter, 1937. C. E. 
Tuttle, chairman and _ president, 

(Please turn to Page 20) 
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Gear Manufacturers Pin Hope for 


Business Recovery on Congress 


g@ GOVERNMENTAL problems fac- 
ing industry, management, and long- 
time business planning, were con- 
sidered by American Gear Manufac- 
turers’ association at its twenty- 
second annual meeting at the Gen- 
eral Brock hotel, Niagara Falls, 
Ont., April 25-27. Technical sub- 
jects included development of stand- 
ards, gear manufacturing practice, 
and applications and maintenance 
of gear drives. 

Although plants of member com- 
panies are operating far below nor- 
mal, attendance at the meeting was 
the highest in several years, regis- 
tration exceeding 125. 

Members of the association were 
told hope for business recovery 
rests with congress which now is 
giving evidence of asserting its in- 
dependence by defeating oppressive 
administration legislation and adopt- 
ing a program more favorable to 
business enterprise. 

In his address as president of the 
association, H. H. Kerr, president, 
Boston Gear Works Inc., North 
Quincy, Mass., stated that last year’s 
rejection of the president’s Supreme 
Court reorganization proposal and 
the more recent defeat of the gov 
ernment reorganization bill are rays 
of hope that congress is coming to 
a more lenient and constructive at- 
titude toward industry. The present 
depression can be attributed largely 
to a lack of confidence in the present 
administration and the unsound tax 
program, declared Mr. Kerr. The 
need, he said, is for less oratory 
and more work. 

Trade associations have become 


revitalized in the last few years and 
are co-operating in a united move- 
ment to defend the rights of indus- 
try against unfair interference of 
government dictation, asserted J. C. 
McQuiston in presenting his report 
as manager-secretary of the associa- 
tion. Stressing the need for business 
to register its opposition to unsound 
governmental proposals, Mr. Mec 
Q@uiston urged members of the as- 
sociation to make their feelings 
known to their representatives in 
congress promptly and unmistak- 
ably. He also stressed the impor- 
tance of adhering to A.G.M.A. stand- 
ards in the manufacture of gears 
and in creating respect for these 
standards among purchasers. 


New Officers Are Elected 


Howard Dingle, president, Cleve- 
land Worm & Gear Co., Cleveland, 
was elected president of the associa- 
tion for the coming year. During 
the past year, he was vice president. 
Charles F. Goedke, president, Gan- 
schow Gear Co., Chicago, was named 
vice president. 

J. C. MeQuiston, 701 Shields build- 
ing, Wilkinsburg, Pa., was re-elected 
manager-secretary; and J. Harper 
Jackson, vice’ president, Jackson 
Gear Co., Pittsburgh, was returned 
to the office of treasurer. 

New executive committee mem. 
bers are: Paul Christensen, gen 
eral manager, Cincinnati Gear Co., 
Cincinnati, O.; and W. P. Schmitter, 
applications engineer, Falk Corp., 
Milwaukee. L. R. Botsai, Nuttall 
Works, Westinghouse Electric & 


With American Gear Manufacturers in Convention, Niagara Falls, Ont. 





Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, was re-elected. 
Terms of office are three years. 

Holding over as members of the 
executive committee are: rr. <<. 
Ball, president, Philadelphia Gear 
Works Inc., Philadelphia; F. B. 
Drake, president, Johnson Gear & 
Mfg. Co. Ltd., Berkeley, Calif.; U. 
Seth Eberhardt, vice president, 
Newark Gear Cutting Machine Co., 
Newark, N. J.; F. H. Fowler, presi- 
dent, Foote Bros. Gear & Machine 
Corp., Chicago; J. H. Flagg, presi 
dent, Watson-Flagg Machine Co. 
Inc., Paterson, N. J.; W. G. Jones, 
president, W. A. Jones Foundry & 
Machine Co., Chicago; B. F. Water- 
man, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I.; G. L. Markland Jr., 
Philadelphia Gear Works Inc., Phila 
delphia; E. W. Miller, chief engineer, 
Fellows Gear Shaper Co., Spring 
field, Vt.; A. A. Ross, General Elec- 
tric Co., West Lynn, Mass.; E. S. 
Sawtelle, vice president and general 
manager, Tool Steel Gear & Pinion 
Co., Cincinnati; and H. H. Kerr. 
The latter six are past presidents 
and exofficio members. 

Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va., was elected 
into associate company membership 
in the association. Membership 
roll now includes 87 company mem- 
bers, 10 associate company members 
and 5 academic members. 

Reporting for the commercial 
committee, Chairman Franklin H. 
Fowler, called attention to an ex 
haustive report issued by the Tax 
Research institute, New York, which 
warns industry of the points to be 
watched closely now that the fed- 
eral trade commission has been giv- 
en broader authority. Companies 
which may have complaints of un- 
fair trade practice brought against 
them must be prepared to defend 
themselves at heavy costs. 

Essentials of a “Long-Time Pro 








gram for Business Enterprise” were 
set forth in a paper by Mr. Fowler. 
Designed for plants of moderate size 
and already in existence, the plan 
involved four main divisions; name- 
ly, product, plant and equipment, 
personnel, and working capital. Dis- 
cussing each division in great detail, 
the speaker said the plan could be 
set up “if our government will per- 
mit us to do so.” 

Mr. Fowler advocated a flexible 
budget, altered periodically, and on 
a basis of 13 periods of 4 weeks 
each. ‘Earned surpluses should be 
divided into four parts: One part 
to pay dividends; one part to re- 
serve to be used for keeping em- 
ployes earning in bad years; the 
third to be used to pay partial divi- 
dends in bad years; and the fourth 
for new equipment and expansion 
of plant. Of course, this cannot be 
done if the capital gains tax and 
undivided surplus tax remain on the 
statute books of our nation.” 

Discussion revealed a sentiment 
that eventually labor will be paid on 
an annual basis. Mr. Fowler was of 
the opinion this procedure would 
start with large companies and later 
be undertaken by smaller companies, 
although it was pointed out that 
several small plants already are ex- 
perimenting with such plans. Gear 
makers were urged to study exist- 
ing and proposed plans so that the 
best procedure can be adopted. 

Importance of sound depreciation 
procedure was emphasized at an eve- 
ning session at which a one-act play 
was presented to portray what can 
happen to a manufacturing plant 
when improper allowance is made 
for this item. The play was written 
by H. N. Mathias, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh and 
chairman of the uniform cost ac- 
counting committee. It was titled 
“Depreciated Depreciation.” 

Depreciation Rates 

In his report, Mr. Mathias said 
a recent questionnaire indicated de- 
preciation rates range from 5 to 20 
per cent. Commenting upon this 
fact, he said: ‘This wide fluctua- 
tion along with what may be used 
as the basis of depreciation, that is, 
fair replacement value or purchased 
second-hand, or eliminated from 
depreciation entirely because of full 
depreciation already taken, may play 
havoc with some companies because 
of uneconomic pricing programs 
predicated on faulty depreciation 
policies. Lack of uniformity in 
handling depreciation costs may be 
the reason we see such wide differ- 
ences in comparisons of manufac. 
turing costs. 

“It is equally important not to 
lose sight of extraordinary repairs 
and renewals to buildings and some 
types of equipment. These are al- 


(Please turn to Page 42) 
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Weirton Steel Launches 
‘Stop Waste’ Campaign 


@ “Less waste, more work” is the 
keynote of a _ waste elimination 
campaign under way at Weirton 
Steel Co. plants. In a letter to em- 
ployes, T. E. Millsop, president, ap- 
peals for waste elimination on the 
ground it will better the company’s 
competitive situation and _ permit 
greater employment. 

Posters, exhibits, a slogan contest, 
and meetings remind employes of 
their responsibility in the campaign. 
Particularly stressed are accident 
prevention, avoidance of loss of tools 
and materials. 


Japan Buys 100,000 
Tons of Indian Iron 


@ Indian Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., Ben- 
gal, India, has made a contract with 
Japan to supply 100,000 tons of pig 
iron, with option for 20,000 tons ad- 
ditional if the company desires, to 
be shipped from April 1 this year 
to March 31, 1939. The price of iron 
from the United States is reported 
slightly less than that from India. 

It is estimated Japan requires at 
least 1,000,000 tons this year. Cur- 
rent requirements for iron ore in 
Japan are estimated at about 5,000,- 
000 tons annually, and it is believed 
this will be increased to 9,000,000 
tons by 1941. 


Dravo Launches First 
of Two Large Steel Scows 


@ The first of two large dump 
scows, using 650 tons of steel each, 
was launched April 28 by Dravo 
Corp., Pittsburgh, from its ways at 
Neville Island. These barges are 
being built for Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott Corp. and will be used in 
dredging at Conneaut, O. They will 
be delivered in Conneaut by way of 
2300 miles of inland waterways, in- 
cluding the Ohio, Missisippi and II- 
linois rivers and Lakes Michigan, 
Huron and Erie. 

Capacity of each is 1200 cubic 
yards. They are equipped with hop- 
per bottoms. The launching cere- 
monies were held April 28, in the 
presence of industrial, financial and 
government officials in the Pitts- 
burgh district. 


Colors Stainless Steel 
For Low-Cost Houses 


@ A plant in Paterson, N. J., for- 
merly occupied by New _ Stand- 
ard Aircraft Corp., has been leased 
by Bach Products Inc., organized 
by Oscar B. Bach, to conduct com- 
mercial experiments using perma- 
nently colored stainless steel for 
low-cost houses. 


Surface coloring is obtained 


through chemical reactions and the 
finish is said to be sufficiently re- 
sistant to withstand ordinary fab- 
ricating operations. As heat effects 
finish, welded parts have the color 
developed after fabrication. 

Mr. Bach, who maintains a studio 
at 305 East 40th Street, New York, 
is known for his art metal work at 
Rockefeller Center, Empire State 
building, Chrysler building, River- 
side Memorial church, Bank of 
Manhattan, and Yale university. 


Birdsboro Honors 
Pioneer Iron Family 


@ At a dinner sponsored recently 
by the Birdsboro Business Men’s 
association, 400 friends and em- 
ployes of the E. & G. Brooke Iron 
Co., and Birdsboro Steel Foundry 
& Machine Co. paid tribute to one 
of the oldest iron and steel families 
and businesses in the country. For 
150 years the business, family and 
town have grown together in a co- 
operative spirit. 

Besides members of the Brooke 
family, officials and friends, 33 old 
employes, each having more than 
30 years service were present. One 
of these, 81-year-old Henry John- 
son, has worked 65 years for the 
concerns, starting at the old Hope- 
well furnace in 1871 when he was 
11. 

By 1909 this plant had expanded 
until it was producing nearly 80,- 
000 tons of pig iron and 250,000 
kegs of nails yearly and was em- 
ploying 775 men. In 1885 the E. & 
G. Brooke Iron Co. purchased the 
Pennsylvania Diamond Dril] Corp., 
and moved that plant from Potts- 
ville, Pa., to Birdsboro, Pa., where 
it engaged in the making of min- 
ing and drilling tools. 

In a short time the plant com- 
menced to manufacture high-grade 
rolling mill, blast furnace and steel 
plant equipment. Somewhat later 
it was gaining a reputation in the 
production of heavy castings. With 
this expansion the name of the old 
drill company was changed to the 
present Birdsboro Steel Foundry & 
Machine Co. 

The company now employs 900 
men and has produced some of the 
largest and most difficult types of 
machinery and castings made in the 
country. Recently it acquired sole 
licensing rights to the Randupson 
process of cement molding, a new 
method capable of producing cast- 
ings “truer to pattern and with 
smoother surfaces than hitherto 
possible.” 


@ Seven out of ten employes in the 
steel industry are _ native-born 
Americans, and two out of ten are 
naturalized citizens, it is estimated 
by the American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute. 
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Twenty Steel Companies Represented 


At Zinc Institute's Convention 


@ MORE than 50 representatives of 
20 steel companies joined with mem- 
bers of the American Zinc institute 
at St. Louis last week to discuss 
methods of improving galvanizing. 
It appeared to be the consensus 
that broad fields of expansion lie 
ahead for both hot-dip and electro- 
galvanizing, since each method has 
its own particular merits. 

W. M. Peirce, chief of research, 
New Jersey Zinc Co., New York, 
declared that nothing has as yet ap- 
peared to change the fact that metal- 
lic zinc is the best and most eco- 
nomical rust protection for steel for 
the great majority of uses. Hot-dip 
galvanizing, he said, still seems to 
be the most adaptable method of ap- 
plying a zinc coating and while this 
method has its problems, the pos- 
sibilities of improving the product 
and of maintaining a low operating 
cost appear from the metallurgist’s 
viewpoint to be by no means ex- 
hausted. 


Opens Competition 


Education of the consumer, of the 
producer and the zinc industry is of 
vital interest, Mr. Peirce said, in 
promoting the use of galvanized 
steel. The producer has been faced 
more acutely with the fact that light 
coatings of short life open the door 
to competition from non-metallic ma- 
terials, and that it is difficult to ex- 
ercise any control over the proper 
restriction of light, adherent coat- 
ings to those few fields for which 
they may be adequate. 

The problem, therefore, becomes 
one of increasing the weight of 
coating without losing adherence 
and without a prohibitive increase 
in cost. Education of the consumer 
to the payment of a premium for 
a better product is painfully slow, 
and progress must depend in great 


measure upon learning to apply 
easily heavy coatings of good ad- 
herence which can be sold in a com- 
petitive market. 

This problem has been approached 
by electrolytic methods which have 
attracted a great deal of attention 
in recent years, he continued. Im- 
portant results have been achieved 
and further progress in this field 
undoubtedly can be expected. 

He cited as an example the fact 
that the New Jersey Zinc Co.’s lab- 
oratory has spent nearly a year on 
the problem of anode corrosion and 
that an understanding of some of 
the fundamental factors involved 
now is being obtained. 

E. H. Lyons Jr., chemist, Meaker 
Co., Chicago, described his com- 
pany’s process for electro-galvaniz- 
ing wire which produces extremely 
adherent coatings. He said, how- 
ever, he did not wish to suggest that 
electro-galvanizing is in every case 
more superior to the old _ hot-dip 
method. 

There are fields for both methods, 
he said, but as far as_ protection 
goes, evidence from exposure tests 
remains contradictory although it is 
generally agreed that for equal 
thicknesses, hot-dip coatings and 
electro-deposited coatings give at 
least the same order of magnitude 
of protection. 

He referred to the recent well- 
known tests carried out by the bu- 
reau of standards, the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials and the 
American’ Electro-plater’s — society, 
which indicates that so long as a 
reasonably good coating is obtained, 
the degree of protection is more 
dependent upon the thickness of the 
zinc than by the manner in which 
it is applied. 

At the session devoted to produc- 
tion methods, R. J. Wean, president, 


Wean Engineering Co., Warren, O., 
said he felt it is worth little to a 
producer to install an expensive item 
of equipment out of which he can- 
not get maximum tonnage or pro- 
duction due to some other limiting 
factor than the speed of the equip- 
ment. 

The rule of reason must be fol- 
lowed in the installation of all 
equipment, he said. Particularly is 
this true in a galvanizing depart- 
ment where the equipment has un- 
limited speed control possibilities, 
within the maximum and minimum 
speeds for which the equipment is 
designed, and the limiting factor on 
speed is not the machinery but the 
conditions prevailing in the bath. 

E. H. Wilson, Aetna Standard En- 
gineering Co., Youngstown, O., de- 
scribed several high-speed galvan- 
izing units recently designed and 
placed in operation. These are of 
two types. The first has a single 
pair of bottom rolls in the rig for 
light gage sheets and the second 
two pairs of bottom rolls for heavy 
gages although the latter has been 
successfully used for all gages from 
8 to 30. 

Temperature Important 

At the same session, Floyd F. 
Schlitt, sales engineer, Lee Wilson 
Engineering Co., Cleveland, declared 
that it is not only necessary for 
the material to be galvanized to be 
properly prepared and the ingredi- 
ents in the bath to be corrected, but 
it also is necessary to hold the tem- 
perature of the bath close to the 
critical point. Materials galvanized 
vary in size, shape and analysis. 
The composition of the bath varies 
also with the type of coating desired. 
For every combination of these two 
variables, he said, there is a critical 
temperature at which the proper 
results are obtained. 

The Galvanizers committee, which 
met with the Zinc institute for the 
third time this year, held two closed 
round table conferences for the pur- 
pose of discussing mutual problems 
associated with the production of 
galvanized sheets. R. H. Dibble, 


Zinc and Steel Men at Annual Banquet in St. Louis 


May 2, 1938 
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Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 


burgh, presided at one of these. 

The discussion included the pre- 
sentation of two papers, one by J. 
A. Miller, Continental Steel Corp., 
Kokomo, Ind., on “Coating Control,” 
and a second by F. G. White, 
Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, 
Ill., on “Pipe Samples.” Results of 
a coating survey were discussed at 
another session at which Mr. White 
of the Granite City company pre- 
sided. 

One of the problems besetting the 
zinc industry currently is the pos- 
sibility of a reduction of the present 
1%-cent import duty. Trade treaties 
now are being negotiated with 
Great Britain and Canada in which 
the President has the authority to 
reduce duties 50 per cent. Under 
the most favored nation clause, any 
reduction would automatically ap- 
ply to all important nations with the 
exception of Germany. 

Although the industry has no as- 
surance the duty will not be reduced, 
it was stated by Dr. John W. Finch, 
director, the United States bureau of 
mines, that a cut in the tariffs on 
zine and lead were not justified from 
the standpoint of public interest and 
national defense. 

The Zinc institute is participating 
in the American Hot-Dip Galvanizers 
association’s promotional campaign. 
According to T. M. Gregory, presi- 
dent, this campaign resulted in the 
galvanizing last year of 15,000 tons 
of material in types never before 
coated with zinc. The job galvan- 
izing trade now is operating at close 
to 50 per cent of capacity. 

Officers of the Zinc institute were 
re-elected, including Howard I. 
Young, president; C. Merrill Chapin 
Jr., John A. Robinson, and James 
O. Elton, vice presidents; James A. 
Caselton, treasurer; and Ernest V. 
Gent, secretary. 


$5,000,000 Loss for 
Steel in First Quarter 


(Concluded from Page 16) 
stated orders for stainless steel bars 
and wire have increased steadily 
since January, and for the first 
three weeks of April were 25 per 
cent greater in tonnage than the 
average for first quarter. 


STEEL STATEMENTS 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, reports net loss of $1,- 
269,725 for the first quarter, com- 
pared with net profit of $1,982,394 in 
the first quarter of 1937. Net loss 
of $1,773,591 was recorded in the 
fourth quarter last year. 

+ 

In the three months ended March 
31, Inland Steel Co., Chicago, had a 
net profit of $923,076 after all 
charges except surtax on undistrib- 
uted profits. This is equal to 59 
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cents a share on 1,576,070 shares, 
against $5,008,774 or $3.34 a share 
on 1,499,000 shares in the March, 
1937 quarter. Directors declared a 
dividend of 50 cents on common, 
payable June 1 to record May 13. 
In the preceding quarter $1 was paid. 
o 


Stockholders of Allegheny Steel 
Co., Allegheny, Pa., have approved 
a plan for additional compensation 
to officers and employes, under 
which a percentage of profits will 
be set aside annually for such pur- 
poses. There would be paid into the 
compensation fund out of net profits 
amounts ranging from 4 per cent on 
the first $250,000 to 7 per cent on 
profits over $1,000,000. 


¢ 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, 
W. Va., had a net loss of $531,035 
in the first quarter. Contrasted with 
this showing, a net profit of $1,308,- 
807, equal after preferred dividend 
requirements to $1.89 a share, was 
reported in the similar quarter a 
year ago. 
¢ 
Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, 
N. Y., reports a net loss in the first 
three months this year of $68,382, 
against a net profit of $393,116, or 
equal to 79 cents a common share, 
in the first quarter of 1937. 
° 


Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, 
Ind., had net profit for the first 
quarter of $55,208, equal to 6 cents 
a share on common. This compares 
with $279,447 or $1.17 a common 
share reported in the similar pe- 
riod last year. The company stated 
operations averaged better than 50 


per cent of capacity and_ since 
March i have shown further im- 
provement. 


° 

Interlake Iron Corp., Chicago, had 
net profit of $28,266 after all charges 
except undistributed profits tax in 
the first quarter. This is equal to 
approximately 1 cent a share com- 
pared with 18 cents a share, earned 
during the first quarter last year. 


President Proposes 
Broad Antitrust Study 


@ In his message to congress last 
Friday, President Roosevelt asked 
for an appropriation of $500,000 for 
a study of the antitrust situation by 
the federal trade commission, de- 
partment of justice, and securities 
and exchange commission. 

The study, he said, should _in- 
clude improvement of antitrust pro- 
cedure; mergers and_ interlocking 
relationship; financial controls; in- 
vestment trusts; bank holding com- 
panies; trade associations; patent 
laws; and tax correctives. 

He also stated that he would ask 
for a deficiency appropriation of 
$200,000 for the department of jus- 
tice to carry on its antitrust work 
and recommended establishment of a 
bureau of industrial economics. 

The President nominated Richard 
G. Patterson Jr., of New York, until 
recently vice president of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., to be assist- 
ant secretary of commerce to take 
the place left by Ernest G. Draper 
when he was appointed a member of 
the federal reserve board. 





Plant an Oak To Mark Verity’s 50 Years in Steel 





@ Five hundred employes honored George M. Verity, chairman, American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O., on the fiftieth anniversary of his entrance 
into the steel business by planting ‘‘Verity Oak’’ outside his office window. 
First earth was turned by Charles R. Hook, president, and Calvin Verity, 
executive vice president, with the silver spade used in breaking ground for the 
company’s East Works in 1911. Jack Wilson, chairman of the employes’ com- 
mittee, presented the tree to Mr. Verity, at right on platform 
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STEEL PAYROLLS UP 
13 PER CENT IN MARCH 


@ PAYROLLS of the steel industry 
rose 13 per cent during March to 
a total of $51,386,000 compared with 
$45,599,000 in February, according to 
the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute. In March, 1937, payrolls ag- 
gregated $90,863,000. 

The number of men employed dur- 
ing March was about 1 per cent 
below February, reflecting the fact 
that wage earners on the payroll 
worked an average of 26.7 hours 
per week during the month, or 
nearly two hours more than in Feb- 
ruary. 

An average of 455,000 were em- 
ployed in the industry during March, 
which compares with 461,000 in Feb- 
ruary, and with 577,000 in March 
last year. 

Hourly earnings of wage-earning 
employes in March averaged 81.8 
cents, against 81.3 cents per hour in 
February. Hourly earnings in March 
were nearly 4 per cent above March 
1937 when wage earners received 
an average of 78.8 cents per hour. 


AMALGAMATED PONDERS 
HOOKUP WITH SWOC 


Sixty-third annual convention of 
the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers opened 
in Pittsburgh April 26. It is ex- 
pected to continue for ten days. 

Livest question before the 79 dele- 
gates from 56 local lodges is wheth- 
er the Amalgamated will absorb 
the Steel Workers’ Organizing com- 
mittee or whether SWOC will ab- 
sorb the Amalgamated. 

Two former presidents of the 
Amalgamated, P. J. McArdle and 
M. F. Tigue, warned against any 
surrender in opening speeches. 


SWOC REJECTED 3 TO 1 AT 
ARMCO’S BUTLER PLANT 


Employes at American Rolling 
Mill Co.’s Butler, Pa., plant de- 
cisively refused the Steel Workers 
Organizing committee as collective 
bargaining agent in a national labor 
relations board election April 22. 
More than 93 per cent of eligible 
workers voted. The results were 1243 
to 402 against SWOC. No other 
union was involved. 


BANS THREATS IN NEW SWOC 
DUES-COLLECTING TECHNIQUE 


Softening of dues-collecting tactics 
of the Steel Workers Organizing 
committee was ordered last week by 
Clinton S. Golden, regional director 
in Pittsburgh area. 

Insults, threats, name-calling and 
attempts to prevent employes from 
reporting for work were frowned 
upon in Golden’s pronouncement. 
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He also ordered picket committees 
for dues-collection purposes limited 
to 15 SWOC members employed at 
the plant to be picketed. 
Condemning past practices of the 
union, Golden said: “Because of 
senseless tactics employed to pre- 
vent employes from going to work 
in some cases, management of- 
ficials have interpreted this as con- 
tract violation.” 
BAR MILL RATES UNCHANGED 
Bar mill wage rates for May, an- 
nounced by S. C. Leonard, secretary, 
Western Bar Iron association, are 
unchanged from the April rates. 
Card rate for boiling, bar and 12-inch 
mills is $2.45; for guide and 10-inch 
mills, $2.55. 


Gregg, of Tennessee, Sees 
Good Outlook in South 


M@ Robert Gregg, president, Tennes- 


see Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Bir- 


mingham, Ala., recently predicted 
his company will continue produc- 
tion at 66 per cent of capacity, even 
though the remainder of the indus- 
try is at about 32 per cent. Output 
of the recently completed tin plate 
mill is a factor. 

He stated that through March the 
company had 16,000 employes at 


‘work, excluding coal miners, quarry 


and office workers, each averaging 
37 hours per week at an average 
wage of 75 cents per hour. 

“With the opening of the new tin 
plate mill,” said Mr. Gregg. “I think 
we should have little fear that the 
present high level of production in 
this district will be lowered.” 


Jersey Shore Steel To 
Make Rerolled Products 


@ Jersey Shore Steel Co., Jersey 
Shore, Pa., with mills at Avis, Pa., 
will start production June 1. Its 
equipment includes a modern con- 
tinuous heating furnace, two stands 
of 16-inch housings for slitting and 
roughing, five stands of 12-inch 
housings for finishing and a special 
design hot bed, designed for slow 
cooling or annealing. 

Products will include light steel 
rails and accessories, light steel 
angles and flats, reinforcing bars, 
mine ties, fence posts and special 
sections, rerolled from steel rails. 
The mill and special hot bed were 
designed by John A. Schultz, presi- 
dent, who has had 38 years experi- 
ence in rerolling. 

John E. Spotts, for several years 
secretary of Sweet’s Steel Co., Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., is secretary and 
treasurer. Sam C. Rebman, formerly 
vice president and treasurer of the 
Danville Structural Tubing Co., Dan- 
ville, Pa., is vice president and gen- 
eral manager of sales. 


Pays Tribute To 
Steel Engineers 


@ BESIDES fostering better steel- 
making facilities, the industry is 
promoting the development of steel 
engineering. This point was made 
by S. J. Cort, general manager, Mary- 
land plant, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Sparrows Point, Md., in an address 
at a dinner at the opening of the 
annual spring conference of the As- 
sociation of Iron and Steel Engineers, 
Lord Baltimore hotel, Baltimore, 
April 28-29. 

Some 550 members and guests at- 
tended the first technical session. 
It was announced the association 
has organized a Detroit section to 
become active this fall. 

Characterizing Bethlehem’s Mary- 
land plant as “one of the finest ex- 
amples in the world of present-day 
steelmaking Knowledge effectively 
put to work,” Mr. Cort stated that 
the plant had been virtually built 
or rebuilt from the ground up dur- 
ing the last 20 years. 

“Twenty years ago only some 
3500 men were afforded employment 
in making iron and steel products 
at the Sparrows Point plant,” he 
said. “Today steelmaking capacity 
has been developed to afford employ- 
ment for more than 30,000 men at 
capacity operation.” 


Employment Greater 


While tonnage of steel produced 
at the plant has increased many 
fold, as also has employment, the 
employment created is greater in 
proportion to tonnage than it was 
20 years ago, Mr. Cort declared. The 
reason for this increased employ- 
ment in relation to tonnage of fin- 
ished steel is the change in kind 
of products now made in the plant 
and the greater diversity. 

“Today, steel has to provide more 
in strength in proportion to its 
weight,” he continued. “Many more 
jobs have been found for it. Instead 
of leaving the plant as rails and 
pigs, as 20 years ago, it is shipped 
from this plant in a diversity of con- 
sumer products that perform much 
more work in proportion to their 
weight.” 

Among the light-weight, consum- 
er-type steel products which are 
made at present in the Sparrows 
Point plant are nails, tin plate, pipe 
and wire. 

Three papers were presented at 
the evening technical session and 
two at the concluding session the 
following morning. A resume of 
these sessions will be presented in 
the May 9 issue of STEEL. 

The 56-inch hot and cold strip 
mill, new rod mill and wire mills 
of the Bethlehem plant were visited 
Friday afternoon. 
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Exports, Imports 
Decline in March 


@ EXPORTS of steel and iron prod- 
ucts, excluding scrap, in March to- 
taled 188.235 gross tons valued at 
$13,991,641, compared with 204,850 
tons in February valued at $12,643,- 
356. This was a drop of 7.7 per cent 
in volume but an increase of 10.7 
per cent in value. Greatest curtail- 
ment was in low-priced items. 

The metals and minerals division 
department of commerce, reports 
tonnage of exports to European 
countries in March were 64 per cent 
less than in February, pressure for 


FOREIGN TRADE OF UNITED STATES 
IN IRON AND STEEL 


Gross Tons 








1938 1937 

Exports Imports Exports Imports 
Jan. 586,294 29,631 201,692 43,063 
Feb. 460,640 19,589 290,987 40,728 
March 526,883 11,827 570,584 51,805 
3 mo. 1,573,817 61,047 1,063,228 135,596 
April ..... 683,674 68,197 
May .... 969,222 49,050 
June ...-.. 826,534 44,771 
July 889,438 47,012 
Aug. Te 836,319 61,489 
Sept. Fi Se xg ma 543,740 37,071 
Oct. . 522,611 37,186 
Nov. ... 556,591 26,996 
Dec. .. 626,418 25,792 
Total 7,567,884 533,160 


American goods for those destina- 
tions having decreased materially 
since the beginning of 1938. March 
exports to all other areas were 
higher than in February. 

Scrap exports in March were 338,- 
648 tons valued at $5,530,042, com- 
pared with 256,790 tons valued at 
$4,422,078 in February. For three 
months scrap exports totaled 951,- 
975 tons valued at $16,017,972, 


ORIGIN OF MARCH IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 
Man- Ferrc- 


Iron Pig ganese man- 
ore jron ore ganese 
Sweden 8,854 
United Kingdom 1 
Canada 148 268 ‘ 
Cuba 10,700 6,557 
Chile 75,600 
Australia 5,500 ; 
Norway ; 150 917 
British India : 328 558 
Soviet Russia ; 3,003 
Morocco : 5 
Gold Coast : 3,994 
Netherlands " 101 
Japan 40 
Total 100,803 746 14,117 1,058 
Sheets, Struc- Hoops 
skelp and tural Steel and 
sawplate steel bars bands 
Belgium 500 1,727 561 638 
Germany 176 76 100 67 
Sweden 13 414 
Canada 26 1 
United Kingdom 2 45 
France 298 10 19 
Austria 4 
Czechoslovakia 5 
Total 1,015 2,103 1,140 724 


U. S. IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION OF 
IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
Gross Tons 

Jan. thru 
Mar Feb. Mar. 


Articles 1938 1938 1938 
Pig iron 746 3,354 13,847 
Sponge iron 151 150 312 
Ferromanganese (1) .. 1,058 634 2,339 
Spiegeleisen 200 306 631 
Ferrochrome (2) 20 
Ferrosilicon (3) 53 48 157 
Other ferroalloys (4) 1 
Steel ingots, blooms, etc - 

Billets 38 21 92 
Concrete reinforce. bars 23 263 33 
Hollow bar, drill steel 92 103 320 
Bars, solid or hollow 1,140 1,403 4,397 
Iron slabs 

Iron bars 9 116 35 
Wire rods 369 588 1,461 
Boiler and other plate 18 3 55 
Sheets, skelp, saw plate 1,015 1,118 2,554 
Die blocks or blanks 7 i 14 
Tin plate, taggers’ tin and 

terne plate os 12 7 0 
Structural shapes 2,123 2,072 7,342 
Sashes and frames ; ; 

Sheet piling ‘ . : 

Rails and fastenings 419 53 492 
Cast iron pipe, fittings 238 53 192 
Malleable iron pipe fittings 12 x 3 
Welded pipe ; 265 603 1,169 
Other pipe , 1,083 3,378 9,221 
Cotton ties ‘ ‘ 19 
Other hoops, bands... 724 1,263 4,164 
Barbed wire ; 538 1,899 5,679 
Round iron, steel wire 96 127 296 
Telegraph, telephone wire 3 | 5 
Flat wire and strips 247 337 847 
Wire rope and strand 228 165 606 
Other wire 82 111 452 
Nails, tacks, staples 365 898 1,799 
Bolts, nuts, rivets... 13 9 34 
Horse and mule shoes 20 27 78 
Castings and forgings 213 151 537 

Total gross tons 11,600 19,589 60,598 
Iron and steel scrap 227 ; 449 
GRAND TOTAL 11,827 19,589 61,047 


(1) Manganese content; (2) chrome content; 
(3) silicon content; (4) alloy content. 


against 586,369 tons valued at $10,- 
484,514 in first quarter last year. 
The United Kingdom led for first 
quarter, with Japan second, fol- 
lowed by the Netherlands, Italy, 
Poland and Germany. 

Imports, excluding scrap, _ in 
March were 11,600 tons valued at 
$990,379, the lowest monthly volume 
in several years. This compares with 
19,589 tons valued at $1,414,688 in 
February and 49,898 tons valued at 
$2,420,135 in March, 1937. First 
quarter imports totaled 60,598 tons, 
excluding scrap, contrasted with 
128,797 tons in first quarter last 
year. Scrap imports in March were 
227 tons, compared with less than 
a ton in February. 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF IRON 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
Gross Tons 
March Feb. Jan. thru 
Articles 1938 1938 Mar. ’38 
Pig iron 22,519 54,332 112,848 
Ferromanganese'= and 


spiegeleisen ' 52 35 109 
Other ferroalloys 202 18 139 


Ingots, blooms, etc: 


Not containing alloy 22,992 28,983 89,526 
Alloy incl. stainless 29 514 631 
*Steel bars, cold fin’d 1,748 1,500 3,467 
3ars, iron 180 63 592 
Bars, concrete 2,167 1,206 5,134 


Other steel bars: 
Not containing alloy 11,310 7,268 


268 34,961 

Stainless steel 10 137 156 
Alloy not stainless 261 382 1,188 
*Welding rods, electric 77 160 309 
Wire rods 5,377 783 8,648 
3oiler plate 515 183 985 


Other plates, not fab.: 





March Feb. Jan. thru 
1938 1938 Mar. '38 
17,768 12,345 56,151 


Articles 
Not containing alloy 


Stainless steel 1 2 23 
Alloy not stainless 259 186 733 
Skelp iron or steel 1,623 10 2,754 
Sheets, galv. iron 236 113 825 
Sheets, galv. steel 8,070 41,922 16,930 


Sheets, ‘‘black’’ steel: 
Not containing alloy 19,949 19,488 56,007 


Stainless steel 720 105 904 
Alloy not stainless 294 393 1,558 
Sheets, black iron 188 441 1,578 
Strip steel, cold-rolled: 

Not containing alloy 1,977 2,883 7,092 

Stainless steel 16 15 159 

Alloy not stainless 36 16 58 


Strip steel, hot-rolled: 


Not containing alloy 2,968 1,087 10,667 
Stainless steel 1 1 8 
Alloy not stainless 7 i 20 
Tin plate, taggers’ tin 15,201 15,063 19,337 
Terne plate 417 232 1,729 
Tanks, except lined 2,690 2,389 10,162 


Shapes, not fabricated 6,456 7,276 23,470 
Shapes, fabricated 3,663 3,889 12,406 


Plates, fabricated 419 613 1,862 
Metal lath 130 71 276 
Frames and sashes 190 202 157 
Sheet piling 331 3 1,208 
Zails, 60 Ibs. 6,981 1,841 24,828 
Rails, under 60 Ibs 176 1,656 1,836 
tails, relaying 1,708 544 2,719 
tail fastenings, etc. 750 654 2,326 
Switches, frogs, etc. 149 183 49 
tailroad spikes 155 232 565 
R. R. bolts, nuts, etc 12 57 205 
Boiler tubes, seamless 2,189 130 3,029 
Boiler tubes, welded 28 16 17 
Pipe: 

Smls. cas’g & oil-line 6,814 5,267 16,565 

Do welded 060 3,997 7,124 

Smls. black, ex. cas’g 890 411 1,694 
Pipe fittings: 
Mall. iron screwed 291 216 715 

Cast iron screwed 174 195 537 
Pipe and fittings for: 

Cast iron pressure 937 1,12 2,632 

Cast iron soil 967 671 2,485 
Pipe, welded: 

Black steel 914 687 682 

Black wrought iron 177 81 189 

Galvanized steel 1,233 1,192 3,277 

Galv. wrought iron 105 546 845 
Pipe and fittings: 

tiveted iron or steel 19 3 862 
Wire: 

Plain iron or steel 1,241 1,546 1,485 

Galvanized 1,319 1,203 4,383 

Barbed 1,638 901 3, 362 
Woven wire fencing 68 151 361 
Woven wire screen cloth: 

Insect 12 11 38 

Other 68 102 224 
Wire rope, cable 146 218 969 
Wire strand : 126 98 312 
Card clothing 1 2 } 
Other wire 4151 183 1,436 
Wire nails 1,408 1,145 3,378 
Horseshoe nails 33 144 391 
Tacks 27 16 53 
Other nails, staples 245 146 536 
Bolts, machine screws 806 616 2,122 
Castings: 

Gray iron, semi-steel 267 276 803 

Malleable iron 122 13 13 

Steel, not alloy 75 78 220 
Alloy incl stainless 7 18 151 
Car wheels, tires, axles 915 1,315 1,791 
Horseshoes and calks i 1 fj 
Forgings, n. e. 8.: 

Not containing alloy 645 931 O92 

Alloy incl. stainless 36 41 136 

Total (gross tons) 188,235 203,850 621,842 


Scrap, iron and steel. 334,742 255,627 946,150 
Scrap, tin plate 1,6 ‘ 
Tin plate circles, strips, 
cobbles, etc. 17! 
Waste-waste tin plate HAY 
Total scrap 338,648 256,790 951,975 
GRAND TOTAL 526,883 460,640 1,573,817 
Iron ore 155 174 444 


No distinetion prior to 1938 


Machinery Exports Up 
44 Per Cent in March 
United States exports of in- 
dustrial machinery in March, valued 
at $25,223,324, were 44 per cent 
above those of the corresponding 
month last year, valued at $17,533,- 
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576, according to the machinery di- 
vision, department of commerce. 
Larger shipments were made in six 
of the seven groups, ranging up to 
96 per cent for construction and 
conveying machinery. 

Power-driven metalworking ship- 
ments totaled $8,297,396, an increase 
of 45 per cent over March, 1937. Ex- 
ports of metalworking machinery 
other than power-driven totaled 
$656,671, an increase of 37 per cent. 
Mining, well and pumping ma- 
chinery gained 36 per cent. Textile, 
sewing and shoe machinery de- 
clined from $1,564,339 a year ago to 
$1,551,991. 

American farm equipment exports 
in March were valued at $7,106,178, 
13 per cent over the $6,001,231 total 
in March last year. Harvesting ma- 
chinery increased 56 per cent, culti- 
vators 37 per cent, seed separators 
29 per cent and tractors and parts 
14 per cent. 


Foundry Equipment 
Orders Continue Rise 


@ Foundry equipment orders in 
March continued the upward move- 
ment of the previous month, net 
order index being 114.6, compared 
with 90.4 in February and 76.8 in 
January, according to the Foundry 
Equipment Manufacturers’ associa- 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Open-Hearth Ingot Ca- 
pacity Engaged in Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
April 30 Change 1937 1936 
Pittsburgh 26 3 90 63 
Chicago 33.5 . 3 85.5 71 
Eastern Pa. ai. 0.5 70.5 44.5 
Youngstown 29 2 87 78 
Wheeling 46 1 2 88 92 
Cleveland 32 + 1.2 79.5 79.5 
Buffalo . 28 | 93 70 
Birmingham 66 None 83 69 
New England 27 2 93 78 
Cincinnati . 80 1S 90 84 
St. Louis 36.3. None 94 j 
Detroit 7 18 None 100 100 
Average “ee OD 91 69.5 


;Not reported. 





tion. The index in March, 1937, 
was 293.2. 

Index of shipments also showed 
an increase, reaching 99.4 in March, 
compared with 80.9 in February, and 
contrasting with 285.6 in March last 
year. Unfilled order index was 
172.3 in March, 157.1 in February 
and 408.5 in March 1937. Three 
months average of gross orders was 
94.4 in March, 94 in February and 
244.8 in March last year. Indexes 
are based on figures of 1922-24 as 
100 per cent. 


Rails 38% of Pre-Depression Years 


@ Steel rail output in the eight years 
since 1929 was only 37.9 per cent of 
that in the eight years preceding the 
depression. 

From 1922 to 1929, inclusive, the 
total was 21,688,647 gross tons, an 
annual average of 2,711,081 tons. 
From 1930 to 1937 the amount was 
8,237,192 tons; yearly average, 1,029,- 
490 tons. 

In no year since 1929 has produc- 
tion reached 2,000,000 tons, while in 
none of the eight years prior to 
1929 was output less than 2,000,000. 


As previously reported in STEEL, 
production in 1937 was 1,445,739 
tons, 18.5 per cent more than in 1936, 
and highest since 1930. The follow- 
ing table is from the current report 
by the American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute. 

Active rail mills in 1937 numbered 
17, one less than in 1936. 

Five were in Pennsylvania, three 
in Alabama, two each in Ohio and 
Indiana and one each in New York, 
Maryland, West Virginia, [Illinois 
and Colorado. 


Production of Rails by Processes 


PRODUCTION 


@ SLIGHT variations in activity, 
largely canceling each other, re- 
duced the national operating rate 
last week to 32 per cent, %-point be- 
low the preceding week. 

Youngstown, O. Due to suspen- 
sion of open-hearth production part 
of the week by one producer the 
rate here declined 2 points to 29 
per cent. A rise of 1 point is indi- 
cated for this week as one furnace 
is added. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-For the sixth 
consecutive week unchanged at 66 
per cent. The same schedule prevails 
for this week. 

St. Louis—Steady at 36.3 per cent. 

Cincinnati—Declined 15 points to 
30 per cent. This is 12 points higher 
than the low rate of 18 per cent in 
recent alternate weeks. 

Chicago—Increased 3 points to 
33% per cent, highest this year, 
resulting from releases on rails. 

Central eastern seaboard—Off ‘ 
point to 27% per cent, with little 
variation in prospect. 

New England—Up 2 points to 27 
per cent with indications of a further 
gain of several points this week. 
One steelmaker will double its pro- 
duction. 

Buffalo—Withdrawal of one open 
hearth caused a loss of 2 points to 
28 per cent. 

Pittsburgh—-Curtailment by two 
producers caused a drop of 3 points 
to 26 per cent. 

Wheeling—Large production by 
one interest has increased the rate 
2 points to 46 per cent. 

Cleveland—Addition of one open 
hearth brought a rise of 1.2 points 
to 32 per cent. Indications are for 
a lower schedule this week, one pro- 
ducer taking off all furnaces. 

Detroit—Steady at 18 per cent with 
no indication of change soon. 


Auto Output Off 10,000 


@ Automobile production for the 
week ended April 30 totaled 50,755, 
compared with 60,563 for the preced- 
ing week, according to Ward’s Re- 
ports. Comparisons: 
Week ended 
April30 = April 23 








Gross Tons 
Open-Hearth General Motors 14,670 23,370 
Rolled Rolled Bessemer Rolled Included in Total Chrysler pos pag ood 
from from new and from Girder and Ford oes £S, TSS 16,085 
Years ingots seconds, etc. Electric old rails Total high tee Alloy All others (,200 7,508 
1922... 2,032,004 996 22,317 116,459 2,171,776 128,878 3,163 ; , 
1923... _ 2'721'578 —«17,201--25,995 «139,742 2.904.516 130,056 2,142 Monthly and yearly comparisons 
1924... 2,295,755 11,778 16,069 109,730 85,533 5,167 will be found on page 30. 
1925.... . 2,678,536 13,287 9,687 83,747 98,620 1,009 
1926......... 3,098,776 9,216 12,533 97,124 3,217,649 116,374 1,216 : 
1927... 2,712,287 5,578 1566 87,055 2,806,486 99,621 1.265 @ Production of the  19,000,000th 
1928. . 2,573,608 6,533 3,156 64,196 2,647,493 113,150 6,453 watt-hour meter manufactured by 
il 2,651,397 10,766 4,209 55,766 2,723,138 109,678 ~—1,965 + General Electric Co. was completed 
930... 829,145 5,790 2,182 36,118 ,873,23: 69,81: 4,687 pean seins . Wfae Mace 
1931 1,132,433 3,118 828 21,372 1,157,751 44,652 533 recently at the West Lynn, Mass., 
1932. . ; 390,816 2,198 64 9,488 402,566 29,003 565 works, as the 85th birthday of the 
ioea + ie eae oo ape 416,296 17,561 437 late Prof. Elihu Thomson, a pioneer 
934... 970,428 645 2,032 26,119 1,010,224 29,988 1,598 vet R ; nay” 
1935... | 684/661 7/004 565 19/307 711,537 25,940 520 in meter development and one of 
1936... 1,176,232 8,944 229 34.381 1,219,846 41,383 448 the founders of General Electric, 
cl 1,400,831 10,824 625 33,459 1,445,739 39,119 757 was being observed. 
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MEN or INDUSTRY 





D. A. BARRETT, vice president, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.. Pitts- 
burgh, will assume supervision, ef- 
fective immediately, of all indus- 
trial relations activities of the com- 
pany, including personnel, training, 
labor relations, safety and welfare. 
Mr. Barrett has a record of 42 
years continuous service with United 
States Steel Corp. subsidiaries and 
predecessor companies and_ has 
acted in a_ supervisory capacity 
since 1901. He has been a _ vice 
president of Carnegie-Illinois since 
1936, prior to which he had been 
for more than three years vice 
president in charge of operations of 
the former American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. 
. 

R. W. Campbell, production man- 
ager of Mullins Mfg. Corp., Salem, 
O., for several years, has resigned 
to take up new duties in the lumber 
field. He is succeeded at Mullins 
by W. F. Bolen. 


° 

Owen D. Young and _ Gerard 
Swope have been re-elected chair- 
man of the bcard, and president, 
respectively, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. All other officers 
have also been re-elected. 

. 

Ben W. Dimend, recently with the 
Federal Machinery Sales Co., Chi- 
cago, has become associated with 
the Jackson-Fotsch Co., Chicago, 
which represents machine tool build- 
ers. 

° 

C. B. Stiffler has been appointed 
general manager of United Motors 
Service Inc., Detroit, subsidiary of 
General Motors Corp., succeeding 
F. A. Oberheu, general manager 
since 1930, who has been granted 
a six-month leave of absence. 

‘ 

R. C. Vaughn, who has had over 
20 years experience in the sale of 
electric hoists and overhead travel- 
ing cranes in the New York area, 
has joined the New York office of 
Harnischfeger Corp. as a sales en- 
gineer. 

© 

H. Lodge Robertson, writer and 
lecturer on the graphic arts, and one 
of the founders of the Society of 
Typographical Arts, Chicago, has 
been appointed western manager of 
Designers for Industry Inc., Cleve- 
land. His headquarters are in the 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 

° 

George L. Sturm, Middletown Iron 
& Steel Co., Middletown, O., and 
Joel Claster, Luria Bros. & Co. Inc., 
Philadelphia, have been appointed 
chairmen, respectively, of the chap- 
ter welfare and finance committees, 
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D. A. Barrett 


Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel 
Inc., New York. 


+ 


Samuel C. Earley, Toledo, O., has 
been named manager of the Logan 
Gear Co. and the Bingham Stamp- 
ing Co. plants controlled by Logan 
Gear Co., Toledo. He succeeds V. 
R. Drum, who recently resigned to 
become identified with Ryerson & 
Haynes Co., Jackson, Mich. 

° 


S. A. Bennett, recently president 
of Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Co., Chi 


cago, manufacturer of steel contain- 
ers, has been elected chairman of 
the board and general manager. H. 
M. Gustafson, previously vice presi- 


dent of Northern Trust Co., Chicago, 
has been made president. 
¢ 


T. Lane Watson has been appoint- 
ed assistant manager of sales, Chi- 
cago district, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. He has a continuous record 





T. Lane Watson 


of service with United States Stee] 
Corp. subsidiaries since he was em- 
ployed by the former Carnegie Stee] 
Co. at Pittsburgh in 1910. He has 
served in executive positions in the 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland sales of- 
fices, and since November, 1936, has 
been in charge of the bar, strip 
and semifinished materials division, 
Chicago. 
° 


K. J. Burns, hitherto sales manager 
at Cincinnati and Indianapolis for 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., has been appointed 
sales manager of the Youngstown 
district. He has been succeeded at 
Cincinnati by T. C. Schraer. Howard 
R. Williams has been named sales 
manager of the Indianapolis district. 

¢ 


A. J. Erlacher has been appointed 
district manager in charge of J. B. 
Brill Co.’s newly created sales terri- 
tory, comprising Maryland, Pennsy]l- 
vania and southern New Jersey. W. 
M. Horsell, district manager, retains 
the sales territory comprising metro- 
politan Philadelphia, Chester, Wash.- 
ington, Baltimore and the states of 
Delaware and Virginia. 

° 


B. J. Herron, associated with the 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., 
Chicago, the past 18 years, the first 
six as a salesman in the Pittsburgh 
district, and the last 12 as a general 
representative in the western sec- 
tion, has been placed in charge of 
the company’s newly established 
branch at 6200 East Slauson avenue, 
Los Angeles. 

¢ 

H. C. Beckwith, formerly sales 
representative for Trumbull Steel 
Co. and West Leechburg Steel Co. 
in the St. Louis district, is now 
representing the Superior Sheet 
Steel Co., Canton, O., and Elliott 
Bros. Steel Co., New Castle, Pa., 
in the Cincinnati-Dayton territory. 
His headquarters are at 629 Main 
street, Cincinnati. 

¢ 


Marvin S. Plant, H. Klaff & Co. 
Inc., Baltimore, has been elected 
president of the Seaboard chapter, 
Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel 
Inc., New York. Other officers in- 
clude: Vice president, Philip Smith, 
Joseph Smith & Sons, Washington; 
secretary-treasurer, Joseph Shapiro, 
Cambridge Iron & Metal Co., Balti- 
more. 

¢ 

Bert Morley, for 27 years vice 
president and sales manager of Kel- 
sey-Hayes Wheel Co., Detroit, has 
resigned to become sales manager, 
Ferro Stamping & Mfg. Co., De- 
troit. Mr. Morley has been asso- 
ciated with the automobile and parts 
industries since 1902 when he en- 
tered the employ of Wilson & Hayes 
Mfg. Co., serving successively with 
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George F. Begoon 


Briscoe Mfg. Co., Diamond Rubber 
Co., Hayden Eames, American Dis- 
tributing Organization and the Kel- 
sey interest. 
° 

George F. Begoon has been ap- 
pointed sales manager in charge of 
commercial activities of Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co.’s Precip- 
itron, one of the newest develop- 
ments in air-cleaning equipment. 
This follows centralization of manu- 
facture and saies of the Precipitron 
in the company’s Cleveland division 
at 1216 West Fifty-eighth street. Mr. 
Begoon was formerly with the new 


product division in East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
J 
Harold L. Hughes, vice president, 
United States Steel Corp., New 
York, will head a committee to 
solicit firms in the iron and steel 
industry for contributions to the 
New York Fund to supplement fi- 
nances of New York city’s private 
welfare and health agencies. W. B. 
Gresham, assistant vice president of 
the corporation, is vice chairman of 
the committee. 
¢ 
C. E. Stryker has become a part- 
ner of McKinsey, Wellington & Co., 
Chicago, consulting management en- 
gineers. Prior to his joining the firm 
in 1936, Mr. Stryker was chief en- 
gineer of Fansteel Metallurgical 
Corp., North Chicago, Ill., and vice 
president and general manager of 
Ramet Corp. of America, a subsi 
diary. 
° 
William P. Andrews has been ap 
pointed manager of sales, Cincinnati 
district, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
effective May 1. Recently assistant 
manager of sales, Chicago district, 
Mr. Andrews succeeds the late Law- 
rence K. Slaback. Mr. Andrews has 
a 17-year service record with United 
States Steel Corp. subsidiaries which 
began in 1921 when he was weigh- 
master at the Gary tin mills of the 
former American Sheet & Tin Plate 





William P. Andrews 


Co. Subsequently he served as a 
sales representative at New York, 
Chicago and Minneapolis and in 
June, 1934, was appointed assistant 
manager of sales at Chicago, con 
tinuing in that position when Car 
negie-Illinois was formed in 1936. 
+ 


Harold D. Fairweath, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, Colt-Patent Fire 
Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., 
has been named first vice president 
and treasurer, succeeding the late 
Frederick T. Moore. Others pro- 
moted are: Dwight G. Phelps and 





Officers Elected 


BOFFICERS elected by American 
Steel Warehouse association chap- 
ters, as announced by W. S. Doxsey, 
executive secretary, 442 Terminal 
tower, Cleveland, include: 


Pacific Northwest: President, J N. 
Barde, Barde Steel Co., Portland, Oreg.; 
vice president, William R. Case, Seattle 
Steel Co., Seattle; secretary-treasurer, 
Everett W. Hawkins, Portland, Oreg.; na- 
tional director, S. F. Woodbury, Wood- 
bury & Co., Portland, Oreg. 

Buffalo: President, C. C. Kuehneman, 
Drennan Hardware Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; 
vice president, W. B. Huntley, Brace- 
Mueller-Huntley Inc., Rochester, N. Y.; 
secretary-treasurer, FE. J. Wichter, Edgar 
T. Ward’s Sons Co., Buffalo; national di- 
rector, W. E. McCain, Erie Concrete & 
Steel Supply Co., Erie, Pa. 

Pittsburgh: President, J. M. Hilbish, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; vice presi- 
dents, J. H. Fogwell, Scully Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., and F. B. Lorenz, Edgar T. 
Ward’s Sons Co.; secretary, D. Davia, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Carnegie, Pa.; treas- 
urer, William L. Abbott, McKee-Oliver 
Inc.; national director, J. H. Fogwell, 
Scully Steel Products Co. 

Baltimore: President, W. P. Wetherall, 
William G. Wetherall, Baltimore; secre- 
tary, Eugene Mowlds, Scully Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Baltimore; national director, 
George J. Parke, Eagleston-Parke Inc., 
Norfolk, Va. 

Philadeiphia: President, A. C. Allshul, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc.; vice presi- 
dents, George P. Kraemer, Edgar T. 
Ward’s Sons Co., and L,. Norris Hall, 
L. Norris Hall Ine.; secretary-treasurer, 
James J. Collins, L. Norris Hall, Inc.; 
national director, Guy P. Bible, Horace 
7. Pov Co. 

Missouri Valley: President, Henry Neff, 
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by Steel Warehouse Association Chapters 


Gate City Iron Works, Omaha, Nebr.; 
first vice president, H. J. LaFrenz, 
Nichols Wire, Sheet & Hardware Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; second vice president, 
J. L. Snowden, Drake-Williams-Mount 
Co., Omaha, Nebr.; secretary-treasurer, 
F. L. Evans, Steel Mfg. & Warehouse Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Neff will also 
serve as national director. 

Northern California: President, Harry 
Levitt, Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Co., 
San Francisco; first vice president, A. U. 
Good, Pacific Steel Sales Corp., Oakland; 
second vice president, M. S. Donaldson, 
A. M. Castle & Co., Oakland; secretary, 
R. D. Cortelyou, San Francisco. Mr. 
Levitt will also serve as national direc- 
tor. 

Connecticut: President, R. B. Shearer, 
C. S. Mersick & Co., New Haven; vice 
president, B. R. Dwyer, L. L. Ensworth 
& Son Inc., Hartford; secretary-treasurer, 
G. S. Brousso, C. S. Mersick & Co., New 
Haven. Mr. Shearer will also serve as 
national director. 

New England: President, H. C. Wills, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Ine., Cambridge, 
Mass.; vice presidents, Murray C. Har- 
vey, Arthur C. Harvey Co., Allston, and 
Quincy W. Wales, Brown-Wales Co., Bos- 
ton; secretary-treasurer, P. D. Avery, 
Avery & Saul Co., Boston; national di- 
rector, Richmond Lewis, Charles C., 
Lewis Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Southern California: President, E 
Jungquist, Percival Steel & Supply Co.; 
vice presidents, John Robertson, A. M 
Castle & Co., and Donald Priest, Los An- 
geles Heavy Hardware Co.; secretary- 
treasurer, L. B. Yeaton; all of Los An- 
geles. Mr. Jungquist also will serve as 
national director. 

Northern Ohio: President, H. H. Kuhn, 
Hardware & Supply Co., Akron; vice 
president, F. A. Michell, S.A.E, Steels, 
Cleveland; secretary, J. Lehman, Repub- 
lic Structural Iron Works, Cleveland; na- 


tional director, Harry Hamilton, Hamil- 
ton Steel Co., Cleveland. 

New York: President, Lester’ Brion, 
Peter A. Frasse & Co. Inc.; vice presi- 
dents, Harry L. Edgecomb, Edgcomb Steel 
Corp., Newark, N. J., and H. B. Ressler, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Ine., Jersey 
City, N. J.; secretary-treasurer, Charles 
Kramer, Scully Steel Products Co., New- 
ark, N. J. Mr. Brion also will serve as 
national director 

Detroit: President, A. N. Koch, Steel 
Plate & Shape Corp.: secretary-treasurer, 
Steven R. Olson, Steel Sales Corp.; na- 
tional director, F. A. Wittman, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. 

Central States: President, W. D. Mon- 
roe, Chicago Steel Service Co.; vice presi- 
dents, E. G. Fisher, National Steel Co., 
and Bud Lowenstine, Central Steel & 
Wire Co.; secretary, C. G. Bothwell, Ed- 
gar T. Ward’s Sons Co.; treasurer, de 
Quetsch, A. M. Castle & Co.; all of 
Chicago. Mr. Monroe will also serve as 
national director. 

St. Louis: President, W. Milner Dono- 
van, Donovan Iron & Supply Co.; vice 
president, Bruce Haines, E. E. Souther 
Iron Co.; secretary, E. W. Fleer, Schurk 
Iron Works Ine. Mr. Donovan will also 
serve as national director 

Northwest: President, L. B. Douglass, 
Scully Steel Products Co.; vice president, 
Joseph Paper, Paper, Calmenson & Co.; 
secretary, C. A. Thieme, Scully Steel 
Products Co.; all of St. Paul Mr. Doug 
lass will also serve as national director. 

Cincinnati: President, Arthur Hupp, 
Central Steel & Wire Co., Dayton, O.; 
vice presidents, John W. Herr, Cincinnati 
Steel Products Co., and T. J. O’Laughlin, 
Springfield Hardware Co., Springfield, O.; 
treasurer, J. C. Betz, S. A. E. Steels; 
secretary, Charles Dickerson, Miami- 
Dickerson Steel Co., Dayton, O.; national 
director, John A. Thiele, Miami-Dickerson 
Steel Co., Dayton, O 
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Benjamin F. Conner, divisional vice 
presidents, who have been elected 
vice presidents, Mr. Phelps to take 
charge of the electrical division and 
Mr. Conner the plastics division. 
Stephen W. Dimich has been made 
vice president, small arms division, 
and George R. Porter, vice presi- 
dent, auto fan division, of which 
they had been managers. Harry A. 
Stevens has become works manager, 
and Charles H. Cole has been named 
his assistant, in charge of the ma- 
chine gun division. George Webb has 
been appointed assistant works 
manager in charge of engineering. 


DIED: 


m@ ARTHUR W. HUBBARD, 64, vice 
president, Andrews Steel Co., New- 
port, Ky., in Newport, April 26. He 
had been associated with the com- 
pany 46 years. 
+ 
John T. McShane, 52, vice presi- 
dent, Morse Bros. Machinery Co., 
Denver, in that city, April 17. 
° 
Joseph Milton Fee, Detroit dis- 
trict sales manager for the Corbin 
Screw Corp., New Britain, Conn., in 
Detroit, April 15. 


e 
Axel W. Forsberg, 69, formerly 
chief engineer, Continental Tool 


Works, Detroit, in that city recently. 
He retired three years ago. 


+ 
C. E. Cook, 58, general sales man- 
ager, mechanical goods division, 


B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., in 
that city, April 16. 
7 


Louis B. Merrill, 79, former vice 
president, Beloit Iron Works, Be- 
loit, Wis., and its predecessor, Mer- 
rill & Houston Iron Works, recently. 
He retired about ten years ago. 

¢ 

Arthur Krupp, 81, president of the 
Austrian Krupp Works, at Berns- 
dorf, near Vienna, April 22 follow- 
ing an automobile accident. The 
Krupp works makes heavy steel mill 
equipment, cutlery and a wide range 
of metal products for household use. 

¢ 

John P. Alexander, 62, sales en- 
gineer, General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., at his home in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 23. He had 
been with the company 25 years. 
He was a member, New York Elec- 
trical society and American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers. 

° 

Judd Wilson Spray, 52, executive 
vice president, Bower Roller Bear- 
ing Co., Detroit, in that city, April 
25. Mr. Spray formerly was vice 
president and sales manager for 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
O., over a period of about 20 years, 
and joined the Bower company three 
years ago. 
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MEETINGS 


LIST SPEAKERS FOR SHEET 
DISTRIBUTORS’ CONVENTION 


@ NATIONAL Association of Sheet 
Metal Distributors announces a few 
of the speakers at the organization’s 
twenty-seventh annual meeting at 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, May 
16-17. These will include an ad- 
dress by Charles R. Hook, 
president, American _ Rolling 
Mill Co., Middletown, O.; one 
on “Sheet Steel’s Future Is Still 
in Front,” by J. H. Van Deventer, 
editor, Iron Age, New York; and 
a third on “Recent Price Legisla- 
tion—-Its Effect Upon Distribution,” 
by H. H. Maynard, professor of 
marketing, and chairman of depart- 
ment of business organization, Ohio 
State university, Columbus, O. 


ARRANGES COAL MEETING 
DURING MINING EXHIBIT 


Appalachian Coals Ine., Cincin- 
nati, will sponsor its twenty-third 
fuel engineering conference in that 
city May 5 during the week of the 
fifteenth annual coal convention and 
exposition of the American Mining 
congress. According to J. E. Tobey, 
manager of the company’s fuel en- 
gineering division, the conference 
will deal with technical problems 
in the production and consumption 
of coal and design of coal burning 
equipment. 


MARKETING ASSOCIATION 
IN WASHINGTON MAY 20-21 
American Marketing association 
will conduct its midyear meeting in 
Washington, May 20-21. The pro- 
gram will deal with current trends 
in marketing, advertising media and 
marketing research. Marketing ma- 
terials made available by govern- 
ment departments will be displayed. 
Albert Haring, Lehigh university, 
Bethlehem, Pa., is secretary. 


STOKER MANUFACTURERS 
PLAN ANNUAL MEETING 


Annual meeting of the Stoker 
Manufacturers’ association will be 
held at Hot Springs, Va., June 16-17. 
The program is being arranged by 
J. E. Martin, Link-Belt Co., Chicago; 
S. H. Hammond, Whiting Corp., 
Harvey, Ill.; and J. M. McClintock, 
Illinois Iron & Bolt Co., Carpenters- 
ville, Ill. Mare G. Bluth, 307 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, is sec- 
retary. 


S.A.E. REVISES SCHEDULE 
OF COMING CONVENTIONS 


Society of Automotive Engineers 
has issued a revised schedule of its 
national and regional meetings as 
follows: Summer meeting, June 12- 
17, the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va.; national regional 
fuels and lubricants meeting, Oct. 


6-7, Tulsa, Okla.; national aircraft 
production meeting, Oct. 13-15, Am- 
bassador hotel, Los Angeles; annual 
dinner, Nov. 14, Commodore hotel, 
New York; national production meet- 
ing, Nov. 30-Dec. 1, Milwaukee; an- 
nual meeting, Jan. 9-13, Detroit. 


Convention Calendar 


May 2-6—American Mining congress. 
Fifteenth annual coal mining conven- 
tion and exposition at Music Hall, 
Cincinnati. Julian D. Conover, 309 
Munsey building, Washington, is sec- 
retary. 

May 3-4—American Steel Warehouse 
association. Twenty-ninth annual con- 
vention at Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New 


York. Walter S. Doxsey, 422 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland, is executive sec- 
retary. 


May 4-6—British Iron and Steel institute. 
Annual meeting at Institution of Civil 
Engineers, London. K. Headlam-Morley, 
28 Victoria street, London, S. W. 1., 
is secretary. 

May 9-11—American Supply and Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers’ association. 
Annual convention at William Penn 
hotel, Pittsburgh. R. Kennedy Hanson, 
1108 Clark building, Pittsburgh, is 
secretary-manager. 

May 9-11—National Supply and Ma- 
chinery Distributors’ association, An- 
nual convention at William Penn ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh. H. R. Rinehart, 505 
Arch street, Philadelphia, is secretary. 


May 9-11—Southern Supply and Ma- 
chinery Distributors’ association. An- 
nual convention at William Penn ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh. Alvin M. = Smith, 
Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va., 


is secretary. 
May 10-12—American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. Machine’ shop 


practice meeting at Hotel Sagamore, 
Rochester, N. Y. C. E. Davies, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, is sec- 
retary. 

May 14-19 — American Foundrymen’s 
association. Forty-second annual con- 
vention and exposition at Public Audi- 
torium, Cleveland. Dan M. Avey, 222 
West Adams street, Chicago, is secre- 
tary. 

May 16-17—National Association of Sheet 
Metal Distributors. Annual spring 
meeting at Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. 
George A. Fernley, 505 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, is secretary. 

May 20-21—American Marketing associa- 
tion. Midyear meeting in Washington. 
Albert Haring, Lehigh university, 
Bethlehem, Pa., is secretary. 

May 20-21—American Society for Metals. 
Third biennial Pennsylvania __inter- 
chapter meeting at Nittany Lion Inn, 
State College, Pa. D. F. McFarland, 
Pennsylvania State college, State Col- 
lege, Pa., is secretary of the Penn 
State group. 

May 23-24— Associated Machine Tool 
Dealers of America. Spring meeting at 
Dearborn Inn, Dearborn, Mich. Thomas 
A. Fernley Jr., 505 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia, is executive secretary. 

May 23-26—National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents. Twenty-third annual 
convention and informashow at Hotel 
Jefferson, St. Louis. George A, Renard, 
11 Park place, New York, is secretary. 

May 25-26—National Metal Trades asso- 
ciation. Fortieth annual convention at 
the Biltmore, New York, Harry S. 
Flynn, 122 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, is secretary. 

May 26—American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute.. Forty-seventh general meeting 
at Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New York. 
Walter S. Tower, 350 Fifth avenue, 
New York, is executive secretary. 
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Activities of Steel 
Users, Makers 


g VIRGINIA Bridge Co., Roanoke, 
Va., has received an order for ap- 
proximately 800 tons of pre-fabricat- 
ed steel for the Will Rogers rodeo 
stadium to be erected by the Broad- 


moor Hotel Co. at Broadmoor, near 


Colorado Springs, Colo. The stadi- 
um, a memorial to the late Will 
Rogers, will be completed by the 
middle of July. 
+ 
Carave] Films of Midwest Inc. 
has been established in Chicago to 
produce industrial sound pictures. 
+ 
Standard Arch Co., Frostburg, 
Md., has moved its main offices to 
the Union Trust building, Pitts- 
burgh. 


° 
Concrete Reinforcing Steel insti- 
tute, Chicago, has moved its offices 
from 201 North Wells street to the 
Builders building, 228 North La Salle 
street. 
¢ 
Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, 
N. J., and Seymour Mfg. Co., Sey- 
mour, Conn., have joined the Cop- 
per and Brass Research association, 
New York. 
¢ 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corp., 
North Chicago, Ill., has appointed 
Michigan Tool Co., Detroit, as sales 
representative for its Tantaloy hard 
cutting metal and tipped tools. 
+ 
The largest floodlight order ever 
placed, specifying 9000 fixtures of 


various types and capacities, has 
been awarded to General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., for the 1939 
Golden Gate international exposition. 
Included are 2300 of the new “fluor- 
escent tubes” recently developed by 
General Electric for floodlighting, 
particularly in green, blue, pink and 
amber. 
° 
Boston Gear Works Inc., North 
Quincy, Mass., is now general dis- 
tributor for Oilite oil cushion preci- 
sion bronze bearings, a Chrysler 
Corp. product. It lists approximate- 
ly 175 stock sizes. 
+ 
"A. Milne & Co., New York, has 
moved its Boston offices, located at 
141 Milk street for 51 years, to 109- 
111 Broad street, where it also will 
open a tool and drill steel warehouse. 
7 
Dumore Co., Racine, Wis., is cele- 
brating its twenty-fifth anniversary 
this year. The bulk of its present 
business is the manufacture of frac- 
tional horsepower universal motors 
and portable electric tools for pre- 
cision grinding. 
2 


Newly formed with offices at 916 
Union Trust building, Pittsburgh, 
Appalachian Refractories Co. will 
manufacture all grades of refrac- 
tories. The plant is located at Clear- 
field, Pa., and the new president is 
W.H. Phillips. D. A. Benson is vice 
president and general manager. 

o 

Construction of the Illinois Zinc 
Co.’s new zinc rolling mill, Forty- 
seventh street at Sacramento ave- 
nue, Chicago, was completed in 46 
working days. General offices were 


Tata Steel’s New Laboratory; 


Industrial ‘‘Gem’’ of India 





established May 1 in the new plant, 
which was designed and built by 
the Austin Co., Chicago. Equip- 
ment includes latest type of elec- 
trically controlled rolling mills and 
special furnaces for alloying zinc 
and other metals. 


+ 
Detroit Rex Products Co., Detroit, 
manufacturer of degreasing ma- 
chines, solvents, cleaners and strip- 
pers, has opened a branch office at 
5905 Pacific boulevard, Huntington 
Park, Calif. A warehouse located 
in Los Angeles will carry stocks. 
+ 
Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co., Cleveland, electric motor manu- 
facturer, has added to its sales or- 
ganization Rutherford Harris, New 
York; George E. Bevis, Syracuse, 
N. Y., and C. R. Newpher, Cleveland. 
The Boston office has been moved 
to 176 Federal street. 
¢ 
Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, 
has appointed Constructors Supply 
Co. Inc., Durham, N. C., as exclu- 
sive excavator agent in North Caro- 
lina and also to represent its line of 
welders and hoists. Harnischfeger 
has named North Carolina Equip- 
ment Co., Raleigh, N. C., to cover 
sales of P & H hoists and welders. 
+ 
Manufacture of horseshoes in the 
Phoenix Mfg. Co.’s works at Cat- 
asauqua, Pa., has been shifted to 
the company’s plant at Joliet, IIl., 
where its branch works was es- 
tablished in 1893 to make horseshoe 
and calk bars. The company’s forg- 
ing plant at Catasauqua will be con- 
tinued, as well as the building of 
tanks by the Graver Tank & Mfg. 
Co., a Phoenix subsidiary. 





@ Beautiful architecture and modern utility feature 


main administration block contains staff offices, con- 
ference room, library and statistical office. 


the new technical control and research laboratory of 
Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., Jamshedpur, India, recently 
dedicated. Tata is the largest steelworks in the British 
Empire, 

The building is erected on three sides of a square 
of 335 feet and houses the metallurgical, chemical and 
refractories departments and technical library. The 
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The metallurgical section provides for routine tests 
and heat treating of steels and facilities for investi- 
gating internal structure of metals. Chemical labora- 
tories also provide for testing oils, paints, raw mate- 
rials, nonferrous materials, coal and coke. A refrac- 
tories research section has facilities for complete testing. 
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Freedom from even minor surface defects is a quality 
you can count on in WORTH Sheared Steel Plate. 
Illustration shows plate being turned over in in- 
spection department .. . for careful checking of all 
surfaces before shipment to you. A small illustration 
of the great care taken to produce quality plate, 
absolutely uniform, flat and unvarying. 


Write us today; no obligation. Careful attention to 
inquiries and orders, alike. 


WORTH SHEARED STEEL PLATE 


PRODUCT OF WORTH STEEL COMPANY + CLAYMONT, DELAWARE 


SIDES... ay 








REPRESENTATIVES 
New York, N. Y.—Wm. C. Dickey 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—McKee-Oliver, Inx 
St. Louis, Mo.—Hubbell & Sharp 
San Francisco, Calif.—W. S. Hanford 
Boston, Mass.—Edward H. Lloyd 
Chicago, Ill.—Theo. L. Dodd & Co. 
Houston, Tex.—The Corbett-Wallace Corp. 
Seattle, Wash.—Nat’l Steel Sales, Inc 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ducommun Metals & Supply Co 
Cleveland, OhiomE. F. Bond 
Detroit, Mich.—H. L. Sevin 
Portland, Oregon—Nat’l Steel Sales, Inx 
Montreal and Toronto, Canada 


Drummond, McCall & Co., Ltd 
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DETROIT 
B® WHEN Mr. Henry Ford sat down 
to lunch Wednesday with the Presi- 
dent, the motor world waited with 
bated breath the outcome of their 
discussions. Many recalled Mr. 
Ford’s last visit to the White House 
in 1929 when, following a confer- 
ence between Mr. Hoover and auto 
executives, Ford broke the news 
of his $7 daily wage plan which 
crashed the nation’s headlines in 
short order. 

Some observers predicted a state- 
ment of similar moment would ac- 
company last week’s visit. 

Experts, however, were crossed 
up, as the only significant statement 
made by Ford following the con- 
ference was: “If finance would get 
out of government, and government 
would get out of business, every- 
thing would go again.” 


Likes Garner 


Of political note was’ Ford’s 
revelation in his Sudbury interview 
that he favors John Nance Garner 
as presidential nominee in 1940. 

The meeting last week bore evi- 
dences of a careful build-up as far 
as publicity was concerned. First, 
Mr. Ford gave out a detailed inter- 
view at Sudbury, Mass., in which 
he expounded at length on_ his 
philosophy of living and announced 
incidentally the imminent construc- 
tion of a new Ford plant in that 
locality. 

Second, he maintained that he, 
with his son and W. J. Cameron, had 
nothing to tell the President, but 
were just paying a sociable call. 

Third, the Ford Brotherhood of 
America, a union cf a few thousand 
Ford employes, presented to com- 
pany officials a plan whereby its 
members would exchange promises 
to buy new Fords every two years 
for a guaranteed annual wage of 
$1500--said cars to be bought at 
wholesale prices. 

Only reply to this proposal came 
from Harry Bennett, Ford service 
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department chief who said it was 
nothing the company would look 
upon favorably. Naturally the idea 
stung Detroit Ford dealers who 
saw in it the evaporation of all their 
retail business with Ford employes 

a maximum of 90,000—plus the 
added complication of such cars be- 
ing unloaded on the retail market 
after two years of operation. 

It is Known that for the past year 
Ford has been making some _ in- 
teresting experiments in rotating 
personnel at the Rouge plant, so at 
least a certain percentage of the 
employes could be given full-time 
work. 

Further, Mr. Cameron is reported 
to have spent considerable time 
investigating the minimum annual 
wage idea. 

The suggestion that Ford em- 
ployes purchase new cars in ex 
change for a minimum annual wage 
is too ensnarled with difficulties 
and legalities to be considered like- 
ly, but it did recall a recent line 
printed by a syndicated columnist 
to the effect Ford was considering 
the possibility of discontinuing the 
sale of cars in favor of renting them 
to prospective drivers. 


Many Really “Renters” Now 


Examining this idea a little more 
closely, it becomes apparent that on 
the present basis of time-payment 
buying, a car owner does little more 
than rent his car from the finance 
company, with the exception that at 
the end of the payment period he 
comes into possession of title to the 
car. But by this time the average 
driver is ready for a new car, so 
he resumes his monthly payments 
again and is in effect a renter. 

The significant advantage of a 
proposal for a manufacturer to rent 
cars would be his retention of title 





to the car, and when the renter 
reached the time when he wanted 
to acquire a new car, in all likeli- 
hood he would select another car of 
the same make, since he would 
have no equity to trade in on an- 
other make. Thus, once a renter al- 
ways a renter. Such a plan, how- 
ever, might be a crippling blow to 
retail dealers and finance companies 
and in view of current agitation by 
dealer organizations and the fed 
eral trade commission § directed 
against manufacturers the time 
may not be propitious for such a 
move. 

Washington and Detroit were 
linked in the news last week as the 
“mutiny on the bounty,” or protest 
over the government spending pro- 
gram, broke out in congress. For 
the past three weeks, petitions have 
been circulated throughout a wide 
range of industrial plants condemn- 
ing New Deal spending policies and 
urging recipients to get signatures 
and forward the documents to their 
representatives. 


@ SIX HUNDRED representatives 
of the nation’s automobile dealers 
convened here last week and _ at- 
tempted to formulate a code of self- 
government which would be en- 
forced by the federal trade commis- 
sion. Representatives of manufac- 
turers, finance companies and the 
government were in attendance as 
suggestions were drawn up to elim- 
inate unfair practices among deal- 
ers. At the same time protests were 
directed against manufacturers. 
Rep. Gardner P. Withrow, father 
of a resolution under which the 
FTC is to investigate manufactur- 
ers, threw a few verbal spears at 
manufacturers for alleged maltreat- 
ment of dealers. He charged build- 
ers with forcing new-car sales and 
overlooking used-car problems. The 
latter is difficult to understand 
especially after the industry has 
just doled out $1,250,000 in a used- 
car merchandising effort. Withrow 
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further cited information to the ef- 
fect retail dealers last year lost an 
average of $7.10 per new-car sale. 
Junking plans under considera- 
tion by the dealers’ association re- 
ceived a jolt in Alfred P. Sloan’s 
address at the meeting in which 
he questioned “the economic scund- 
ness of an arbitrarily established 
take-in value for used cars, even if 
permissible legally and_ practical 
from the administrative standpoint.” 


@ GRAHAM'S price cut of $42 to 
$92 throughout its line, while prob- 
ably not of sufficient moment to pre- 
cipitate competitive readjustments, 
nevertheless is indicative of some of 
the thinking in automotive circles, 
and its effect is going to be watched 
carefully. 

No doubt the condition cf field 
stocks in the next few weeks will 
have considerable bearing on the 
eventuality of a price reduction. It 
is fairly generally acknowledged the 
industry as a whole has less than 
40 days of actual production ahead 
on 1938 models, which would bring 
a closing some time in June. If field 
stocks continue excessive, a _ price 
reduction may be the last resort to 
clear the decks for 1939. 


Further Buying Unlikely 


The abbreviated outlook for pro- 
duction on the balance of this year’s 
models leads many _ suppliers to 
the belief the industry will do 
well to absorb present commit- 
ments, further buying being prac- 
tically out of the question. On some 
special items, manufacturers may 
be required to cover suppliers’ costs 
if commitments are not released, 
although standard lines of parts 
usually are canceled if not needed. 

As far as steel is concerned, 
manufacturers will not have any 
carryover in view of their policy of 
self-liquidating inventories which 
are designed to adjust themselves 
to production within 30 days, al- 
though this year they are taking 
closer to six months. 

Suppliers of materials and parts 
are finding the automotive market 
an increasingly tough one, both 
from the standpoint of competition 
and from the gradual integration 
of larger plants to produce parts 
once bought on the outside. More 
than one supplier time and again 
will find himself butting up against 
a stone wall in trying to line up 
automotive accounts, and after go- 
ing to considerable trouble to figure 
out prices on a certain part will dis 
cover the only use the prospective 
purchaser makes of his price is to 
check his own production costs. 

Another discouraging aspect i: 
the long line of red tape which 
must be cut to get a decision cn any 
proposal submitted to automobile 
companies. The contrast with other 
lines of industry is remarkable, a 
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MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM—continued 


many a newcomer to Detroit has 
discovered. Whereas in other fields, 
a salesman through intimate ac- 
quaintance with executives of a 
company may be able to get a quick 
decision on _ prospective business, 
here he may have to sit back and 
watch his estimates travel upward 
through a maze of assistant buyers, 
committees and subexecutives, with 
small chance of doing any personal 
spadework among the higher flights 
of executive personnel. 

But in spite of all this there is 
little diminution in the flocks of sup- 
pliers who regularly besiege the au- 
tomobile industry for business. Per- 
haps the explanation of the sup- 
plier’s problem and a forecast of 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 





1936 1937 1938 
Jan. . 877,244 399,186 227,744 
Feb.... 300,810 383,900 202,872 
March 438,943 519,022 +238,753 
3 mos, 1,116,997 1,302,108 669,369 
April... 527,625 553,231 *245,000 
May 480,518 540,377 
June ‘ 469,368 521,153 
July 451,206 456,909 
Aug. . 275,934 405,072 
Sept. 139,820 175,630 
Oct. . 230,049 337,979 
Nov. ... 405,799 376,629 
Dec. 518,958 346,886 
Year ..... 4,616,274 5,015,974 


*Estimated. + Revised. 


Week ended 


April 2 ... 57,500 
April 9 ... : . 60,975 
April 16 , , 62,021 
April 23 ; ae 60,563 


(Production figures for the week end- 
ed April 30 will be found on page 23). 





what is to come are best epitomized 
in the industry’s dual responsibility 
outlined by Alfred P. Sloan Jr., 
speaking before dealers here last 
week. He expressed this responsibil 
ity as follows: 
Today. To make available to all 
consumers the maximum value at 


the lowest possible economic 
price. 
Tomorrow. To advance pro- 


gressively the value of the con- 
sumer dollar in terms of automo- 
tive products through capitalizing 
technological progress and im 
provement of the efficiency of our 
operating technique. 


BM DUES DRIVES of the UAW have 
relented for the time being but the 
strike virus continues to spread 
Plants of Gar Wood Industries Inc. 
were idle after 600 employes struck 
in a dispute over wages; settlement 
was made Wednesday. A clash be 
tween rival unicns followed the 
shutdown of Chevrolet plant in 





Muncie, Ind. Bohn Aluminum & 
Brass Corp. plants, eight in all, re. 
mained closed this week, and fre- 
quent brawls’ occurred between 
UAW pickets, police and employes 
trying to enter the plants. 

A threat to molding supplies of 
Ford and Chrysler was seen in 4 
strike vote being taken by UAW 
members in plants of five producers 
of moldings, one of which current- 
ly has had to suspend operations. 

An employe of a local body manu- 
facturing plant, active for several 
years in supervisory capacities, is 
authority for the opinion that in the 
near future this plant will be 100 
per cent closed shop. This employe, 
a member of the UAW incidentally, 
points to the fact that 92 per cent 
of the working force now is claimed 
by the UAW, and, more significant- 
ly, that the union local concerned 
has gradually lifted initiation fees 
from an original $2 to $6, and re. 
cently to $15. 

This employe is a sincere type of 
person, anything but rabid in his 
views, and a firm believer in hard 
work as a means to a livelihood. 
But he is equally firm in his posi- 
tive statement that the closed shop 
is practically at hand. If he is cor- 
rect, it will be the first instance of 
the UAW achieving its goal of the 
closed shop, followed shortly by the 
checkoff system of dues collection. 

Notes in the News 

Briggs Mfg. Co. will transfer its 
plumbing ware division from Ham- 
tramck into the new plant on Eight- 
Mile road and is expected to begin 
operations there within 90 days. 
This new plant also was reported to 
be going into the producticn of 
moldings, but the size of the build- 
ings indicate that the latter is only 
part of projected activity. 

Engineering work has been drop- 
ped on the proposed light 6-cylinder 
car which Packard was. initiating 
some months ago. Probable reason 
for the decision to abanden_ this 
model is the cost involved in such 
a program. 

Die work for 1939 De Soto fenders 
is in the active stage. De Soto, in- 
cidentally, shortly will install a 
number of new presses in its spaci- 
ous stamping plant here, and 
probably will add further to parts 
made here, now including fenders, 
hood tops and sides, radiator shells, 
oil pans and smaller stampings. 

A new line of “%-ton Dodge trucks, 
in two wheelbases and body styles, 
has been announced. 

Two new moving pictures have 
been completed by General Motors, 
one by Chevrolet titled “Materials,” 
and the other by the corporation 
called “Handled with Pride” and 
taken in the Pontiac plant. The 
Chevrolet picture was 2'% years in 
the making and depicts progress of 
the 60-odd materials entering the 
struction of a modern car. 
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WASHINGTON 
@ WHILE apparently wage and 
hour bill is making progress there 
are indications it will not become 
a law at this session of congress, 
despite pressure by the administra- 
tion. 

The report of the house labor 
committee was available last week. 
One section, dealing with the ques- 
tion of wages, provides that every 
employer engaged in commerce in 
an industry affecting commerce 
must pay each employe during the 
first year a wage at a rate of not 
less than 25 cents an hour, and dur- 
ing each succeeding year to increase 
this wage 5 cents an hour until 40 
cents an hour is reached. By this 
method, it will be seen that the 40- 
cent rate in a particular industry, 
will be reached at the end of three 
years from the effective date of the 
order. 


Bill Called Discriminatory 


Dealing with the question of 
maximum hours, the new bill pro- 
vides that no employer engaged in 
commerce in an industry affecting 
commerce shall employ any of his 
employes for a work day longer 
than 8 hours or during the first year 
shall employ any of his employes 
for a work-week longer than 44 
hours. It is further provided that in 
each succeeding year, the employer 
is required to reduce the weekly 
hours by two hours until a 40-hour 
work-week is reached. In that way 
the 40-hour work-week in a particu- 
lar industry will be reached at the 
end of two years from the effective 
date of the order. No employe is to 
be deemed to be employed in viola- 
tion of this provision if he receives 
additional compensation for his 
overtime employment at the rate 
of one and one-half times the regu- 
lar hourly rate at which he is em- 
ployed or times the rate applicable 
under the act, whichever is higher. 

Representative Ramspeck, 
Georgia, chairman of the subcom- 
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mittee of the house labor commit- 
tee, whose bill was entirely thrown 
out to make way for this new bill, 
filed a strong minority report, in 
which he opposes this new bill. 

Mr. Ramspeck expressed the opin- 
ion that the bill reported by the 
house labor committee as a substi 
tute for the bill which passed the 
senate almost a year ago “is not a 
reasonable exertion of governmental 
authority, but is arbitrary and dis- 
criminatory.” He stated further the 
opinion that this new bill violates 
the due-process clause of the consti- 
tution, “and therefore will be in 
valid when it reaches the Supreme 
Court if it should be enacted into 
law.” 

The minority report points out 
also that it may be contended that 
the bill reported by the majority 
provides for uniform wages and 
uniform hours and is therefore not 
discriminatory, “but when these fig- 
ures are translated into actual 
wages in the terms of what the dol 
lars will buy, it will be found that 
the proposal does not provide uni- 
formity in that respect.” 


Wants Fact-Finding Body 


It is pointed out further by Mr. 
Ramspeck that the pending bill 
“provides for no fact-finding pro 
cedure and totally ignores the fact 
that in a country as large as the 
United States there are thousands 
of varying conditions to which this 
inflexible proposal must be applied.” 
He further points out that “to im 
pose a rigid, inflexible wage in all 
parts of the United States will un 
questionably mean that some em- 
ployers cannot longer compete in 
the eastern market where a major 
ity of our consumers reside.” 

In concluding the minority opin 
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ion, Representative Ramspeck stated 
that it seems to him “that to ap- 
proach a solution to this problem, 
we must have a fact-finding process 
to which congress must delegate a 
power to determine what wages 
and what hours shall be applied 
after a thorough consideration of 
the facts. To do otherwise would be 
arbitrary and capricious, would be 
discriminatory, and wouid violate 
the due-process requirements of our 
Constitution.” 


TAX BILL COMPROMISE 
SOME AID TO BUSINESS 


Conferees on the new $5,000,000,- 
000 tax bill reached a compromise 
agreement last week. A narrow ap- 
plication of the undivided profits tax 
principle, ranging from 16‘ per cent 
on large companies that distribute 
all earnings to a 19 per cent maxi- 
mum on those paying out none, was 
part of the agreement. Offsetting 
this concession to the administration 
was virtual acceptance of the sen 
ate’s capital gains tax modifications. 
Only gains realized on assets held 
less than 18 months would be sub 


ject to normal and surtax income 
rates. 
A flat 20 per cent tax would be 


levied on gains from property held 
between 18 months and two years. 
All long-term gains on assets held 
over two years would be subject to 
a flat 15 per cent rate. 

Republican Senators Vandenberg, 
Michigan, and Capper, Kansas, 
agreed to support the report as the 
less of two evils. Senator Pat Har- 
rison, of Mississippi, chairman of the 
finance committee, said that the 
modified tax bill “is the most for 
ward step in years toward helping 
employment by private initiative 
through a fiscal policy of the federal 
government.” 

Although Senator Harrison failed 
to win complete repeal of the undi- 
vided profits tax, which he worked 
strenuously to obtain, he said that 
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he was “very much satisfied with 
the final agreement. Through its 
generous and fair treatment, es- 
pecially with respect to capital gains 
and liquidation, it should result in 
releasing billions of frozen securities 
to be invested in private enterprise 
and development.” 


WHEELER AND JONES JOIN 
FORCES TO AID RAILROADS 


Senator Wheeler, Montana, chair- 
man of the senate interstate com- 
merce committee, and Jesse H. Jones, 
chairman of the RFC, have been 
working on the railroad situation 
since the President sent to congress 
his message on railways. 

Last week they reached an agree- 
ment which they hope will help to 
solve the present critical railroad 
situation. They agreed on loans from 
$100,000,000 to $150,000,000 from the 
omnibus pump-priming bill and a 
reorganization court to speed up rail- 
road reorganization. 

These two men, who have taken 
the lead in an effort to push through 
some legislation, ear-marked this 
$100,000,000 to $150,000,000 for equip- 
ment loans to railroads to be ad- 
ministered by the RFC with exemp- 
tion from the present law requiring 
permission of the ICC for such loans. 
There is a general feeling among 
those familiar with the railroad sit- 
uation that the carriers are not 
anxious to borrow money for equip- 
ment. 

These two consultants are. said 
also to have earmarked an _ unde- 
termined amount of the proposed 
$1,250,000,000 relief appropriation to 
provide WPA jobs for as many as 
possible of the 150,000 railway work- 
ers who have lost jobs since Oct. 
15. 

They are also trying to work out 
specific legislation to set up a special 
three-man railroad reorganization 
court. It is expected the long range 
program for railroads will be studied 
during the summer for presentation 
to the next congress. 


COMMERCE CHAMBER ASKS 
LESS BUSINESS TINKERING 

A recovery formula has been out- 
lined and is being advocated by of- 
ficials of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, who ask amendments 
to the national labor relations act to 
make it less lopsided in its applica- 
tion and administration and they in- 
sist that the government desist from 
further intrusion into private em- 
ployer-employe relationships. 

In discussing this program, offi- 
cials of the chamber say that “it 
asks that government abandon at- 
tempts to tinker with prices, so that 
business can proceed with knowledge 
of risks in making long-term com- 
mitments. 

“It asks that the upward trend 
of the cost of government be re- 
versed so that business can look 
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forward to some relief from the pres- 
ent crushing volume of taxation, 
probably the No. 1 business de- 
terrent. 

“It asks that some of the existing 
laws and regulations governing the 
flow of capital be liberalized. 

“It asks that government cease 
further subsidized competition with 
private utilities and that an early 
understanding be reached so that 
the utilities can go ahead confidently 
with their long-overdue expansion 
program. The potential spending 
prospects of this single industry 
alone approximate the new govern- 
ment spending program. The net 
effect of private utility spending in 
terms of permanent jobs and better 
wages would be infinitely more bene- 
ficial to national progress than pub- 
lic spending on a much larger scale 
than that now proposed. 

“By the same token business is 
firmly convinced that a forthright 
effort on the part of government to 
make the necessary adjustments 
would be more effective in promoting 
general recovery than another huge 
public spending program. 

“Whatever misgivings business 
men may have as to the wisdom of 
public spending to promote recovery, 
there is no disagreement over pro- 
viding adequate relief for the desti- 
tute. On this point, business con- 
tinues to urge that the states and 
local communities can handle relief 
more economically and more effi- 
ciently than can the federal govern- 
ment.” 


TIN PLATE SCRAP EXPORT 
RULES ARE CLARIFIED 


Allotments totaling 6891 long tons 
of tin plate scrap were assigned Jan. 
1, to 35 producers of that commod- 
ity for export, subject to license, 
during 1938, in accordance with the 
provisions of paragraph 2 of the 
rules of procedure announced by 
the secretary of state Dec. 6, 1937. 
Since Jan. 1, additional allotments 
totaling 3109 long tons have been 
assigned. Allotments totaling 10,- 
000 long tons have now been as- 
signed to 61 producers. 

The secretary of state has an- 
nounced, pursuant to a decision of 
the national munitions’ control 
board, that, until further notice, the 
assignments of allotments will be 
limited to cases arising under para- 
graph 8 of the rules of procedure 
entitled, “fair and equitable consid- 
eration.” Under the provisions of 
that paragraph, an allotment may 
be assigned at any time during the 
calendar year 1938, without regard 
to previous assignments of. allot- 
ments, to any producer of tin plate 
scrap who presents to the national 
munitions control board, through the 
secretary of state, convincing evi- 
dence that he is not receiving the 
fair and equitable consideration re- 
ferred to in section 2 of the act 


Allotments 
which may be assigned under the 
provisions of this paragraph will be 
granted in such quantities as will 
assure in the public interest fair 
and equitable consideration to the 
producer concerned. 


approved Feb. 15, 1936. 


NAVY OBJECTS TO LABOR 
RELATIONS BOARD THREAT 


Admiral William D. Leahy, chief 
of naval operations, sent a com 
munication last week to the judi- 
ciary committee of the house op- 
posing pending legislation to deny 
government contracts to violators 
of the Wagner labor act, on the basis 
that the act would literally ham- 
string the navy’s fleet construction. 
Once before the navy department 
made strenuous opposition to a la- 
bor bill. That was during considera- 
tion of the Walsh-Healey act, when 
the nevy contended that the act 
would seriously hinder its procure- 
ment of various materials. 

The pending bill would author- 
ize the government to suspend con- 
tracts immediately with any com- 
pany that the national labor rela- 
tions board found had violated the 
law, even though the decision might 
go into a prolonged court fight. In 
his letter to the house committee 
Admiral Leahy stated that the de- 
partment does not object to the 
principles of the bill to improve 
working conditions, but feared that 
there would be ‘‘undue interference 
with government business. 

“The navy department objects to 
the bill,” he said, “because if enact- 
ed into law, it might well lead to 
serious delays in construction of war 
vessels by contract. Such delays in 
construction of naval vessels urg- 
ently needed cannot be tolerated. 

“Similar delays in obtaining naval 
armament, equipment and supplies 
are also highly objectionable and 
might lead to serious consequences.” 

Cancellation of a government con- 
tract, the admiral added, would 
penalize government and labor as 
well as the “covenant-breaking con- 
tractor.” 


BUSINESS CENSUS WILL 
BROADEN ITS SCOPE 

The census of manufacturers and 
the business census, both of which 
will be collected for 1939, will go into 
much more detail than previously, 
according to announcement made 
last week by the bureau of the cen- 
sus. Under plans now contemplated 
the bureau will publish a greater 
variety of statistics in much greater 
detail for specific areas of the coun- 
try in an effort to meet the needs 
of business and industry. 

A study is being made by a special 
committee, with a view of establish- 
ing metropolitan districts which it is 
believed will greatly facilitate an- 
alyses of the economic and social 
status of the principal urban areas. 
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EDITORIAL 


Extreme Bias of Labor Relations Board 


May Hasten Changes in One-Sided Law 


@ O TEMPORA! O MORES! 

In a recent decision the national labor 
relations board cited the Steel Workers 
Organizing committee agreement with Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. as SWOC’s 
“standard bargaining contract” and hailed 
its signing as “an event of historic impor- 
tance in the steel industry.” 

Recently Bethlehem Steel Co., in the 
board hearings at Johnstown, Pa., sought 
permission to subpoena David J. McDonald, 
SWOC secretary-treasurer, requiring him 
to bring a copy of this contract and testify 
in reference to it. 

Bethlehem’s attorneys said they had cer- 
tain information concerning provisions 
of the SWOC contract which, they believed, 
would help Bethlehem’s case if brought to 
the board’s attention. Witnesses for the 
board had testified, they pointed out, that 
SWOC sought an agreement with Bethle- 
hem “similar” to that entered into with 
Carnegie-Illinois. 


Ruling Indicates Prejudgment, Say 
Attorneys; Plan Wrong Even if Right 


In view of the charge that Bethlehem 
“dominates, interferes with or gives sup- 
port” to the employe representation plan 
at the Cambria plant, the attorneys were 
anxious to compare the two plans. 

“If it can be shown,” they said, “that 
such procedure is similar in its essential 
elements to the procedure which the com- 
plainant (SWOC) itself has set up in its 
agreements with other steel companies, 
such testimony would rebut any inference 
unfavorable to respondent which otherwise 
might be drawn from a consideration of 
the plan on a purely theoretical basis.” 

Trial Examiner Frank Bloom denied the 
request, saying he did not think ‘‘the mat- 
ters sought to be proven are particularly 
relevant to these proceedings.’ He further 


ordered the oral argument expunged from 
the record, thus making it unavailable to 
any reviewing court. 

Bethlehem has appealed to the board at 
Washington for an order setting aside the 
trial examiner’s ruling. 

“For the trial examiner to say that it is 
not relevant to compare provisions of said 
plan with the provisions of other coilec- 
tive bargaining agreements, including the 
very one which the complainant is en- 
deavoring to obtain—is in effect to pre- 
judge the case, to say that the plan must 
be condemned even though it be identical 
in every way with the method of collec- 
tive bargaining which the complainant 
seeks to substitute for it,’’ Bethlehem holds. 


Decisions Reflect Attitude that 
Employer Must Always Be Wrong 


The national labor relations act has been 
widely criticized as a one-sided law. The 
national labor relations board’s policies in 
administering it make it seem even more 
one-sided. The trial examiner’s ruling 
against Bethlehem’s request for a subpoena 
appears to be in violation of the board’s 
own rules covering subpoena of witnesses. 
Certainly it does not conform to the right 
to free subpoena which is recognized by 
all courts and by all other government 
commissions and agencies. 

The trial examiner’s decision is only 
another of the countless instances which 
impress the observer as reflections of an 
attitude that in controversies between em- 
ployers and organized labor the employer 
must always be wrong. 

There can be little doubt that the na- 
tional labor relations act eventually will 
be revised. Perhaps the biased conduct of 
the board, while serving in twofold char- 
acter as prosecutor and judge, is helping 
to hasten the attainment of that objective. 
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part of March. This condition 


THE BUSINESST 


Outlook Uncertain With Seasonal Influences Ebbing 


Industrial activity in recent weeks has shown little year in the weeks ending March 26 and April 2. How- 
variation from the level maintained through the greater ever, in the week ended April 9 this important barometer 


is reflected 


in STEEL 


’s slipped back to 32 per cent and since then has remained 


index of activity in the iron, steel and metalworking in- close to that level. 


dustries, 


which fluctuated narrowly 


between 


a low 


of Automobile assemblies eased down to 60,563 units in 


70.8 to a high of 72.0 per cent during the four weeks end- the week ended April 23, after registering gains in the 
ing April 23. 


The rate of steelmaking operations, 


three preceding weeks. This contraseasonal decline was 


which remained due primarily to renewed labor disturbances which 


close to the 30 per cent level during the first two and harassed some assembly plants. A continued expansion 


one-half months this year, 


broke into new highs for the’ in auto output is anticipated through May, barring fur- 
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STEEL’S Index Steelworks Electric Power 
of Activity Operating Rate Output Freight Car Weekly Auto 
Index No. Per Cent Million KWH Loadings Output 
Week ending 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 
OS ee ee 74.7 104.0 30.5 80.0 2,108 2,256 570,333 670,376 65,418 81,395 
8 ee ee 73.8 99.6 33.0 76.0 2,098 2,214 553,176 659,790 59,365 74,148 
eS eee mere 70.9 100.8 31.0 79.5 2,082 2,201 564,740 675,026 51,443 72,295 
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Feb. 26 70.3 112.8 30.5 84.0 2,031 2,207 511,930 696,727 56,977 111,915 
Mar Re ee es 70.1 117.9 29.5 86.0 2,035 2,199 552,916 734,127 54,440 126,975 
Mar. 12 70.8 322.48 30.0 87.0 2,014 y Bea be 556,664 748,993 57,438 101,684 
Mar. 19 71.3 113.1 32.0 89.0 2,017 2,211 540,332 759,269 57,000 99,013 
Mar. 26 72.4 114.0 35.0 90.0 1,975 2,200 572,952 761,109 56,800 101,046 
Apr. 2 72.0 112.0 36.0 91.5 1,978 2,146 523,489 726,687 57,500 97,005 
Apr 9. 71.3 112.8 32.0 91.5 1,990 2,176 521,978 716,044 60,975 99196 
ApI 16 71.4+ 119.6 32.0 91.5 1,957 2,173 537,5957 751,328 62,021 125,472 
ee a oe eee a 70.8* 122.0 32.5 91.5 1,951 2,188 521,467* 761,182 60,563 133,164 
*Preliminary. tRevised. 
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ther labor discord. Electric power output fell to 1,951,- 
456,000 kilowatt-hours in the week ended April 23, a 
new low for this year. This was the lowest weekly out- 
put since the week ended June 6, 1936. 

The disappointing financial showing of the carriers 
so far this year can be traced primarily to the low 
volume of traffic to-date. Revenue freight carload- 
ings reached a high for this year of 580,600 cars in the 
week ended Jan. 15 and the low point of 511,930 cars 
was recorded in the week ended Feb. 26. In recent weeks 





Where Business Stands 
Monthly Averages, 1937 — 100 


Mar., Feb., Mar., 

1938 1938 1937 
Steel Ingot Output ......... 46.7 44.5 121.3 
Pig Iron Output ............ 47.6 46.4 111.3 
Freight Movement .......... 76.6 59.4 103.4 
Building Construction ...... 91.1 50.6 112.2 
Automobile Production ...... 57.1 63.4 124.1 
Wholesale Prices .......... 92.0 92.5 101.7 








car loadings have remained under the 540,000 car level. 
In direct contrast with this showing, during the same 
period last year weekly revenue freight carloadings ad- 
vanced from a low of 698,529 cars in the week ended 
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Jan. 9 to 761,109 cars in the week ended March 27, reach- 
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ing a peak for the year of 847,245 cars in the week ended 
Oct.-2: 

Equipment orders, which furnish a fair index of ac- 
tivity in durable goods, registered substantial gains dur- 
ing March. The index of foundry equipment orders in- 
creased to 114.6 in March from 90.4 recorded during 
February, while the index of new machine tool orders 
registered a substantial gain in March to 107.0 from 
75.7 reported for the preceding month. 

Reflecting a contraseasonal decline in automobile pro- 
duction and a slight easing in revenue freight car load- 
ings, STEEL’S index of activity suffered a moderate loss 
of 0.6 point to 70.8 per cent in the week ended April 23. 
The trend of industrial activity over the next 60 to 90 
days remains highly speculative. Much will depend 
upon the effectiveness of the now apparent plan to treat 
the needs of business more sympathetically in Wash- 
ington. 


The Barometer of Business 


Industrial Indicators 


Mar., 1938 Feb., 1938 Mar., 1937 


Pig iron output (daily av- 


erage, tons) a hte 47,851 46,655 111,951 
Machine tool index ....... 100.4 112.3 192.4 
Finished steel shipments. . 572,192 474,723 1,414,399 
Ingot output (daily aver- 

age, tons) .... he 74,513 70,969 193,683 


Dodge building awards in 


ay Bumven (BO. IG.) 62. eas 34,055,000 18,903,000 41,569,000 


Automobile output ....... 238,753 202,872 518,715 
Coal output, tons......... 26,800,000 27,000,000 51,315,000 
Business failures: number. 1,088 1,071 820 
Business failures: liabilities $15,567,000 $13,359,000 $10,922,000 
Cement production (bbis.)  .....-:.. 3,916,000 8,443,000 
Cotton consumption (bales) 511,000 428,000 777,000 
Car loadings (weekly av.) 555,716 413,090 750,875 


Foreign Trade 


Mar., 1938 Feb., 1938 Mar., 1937 
Exports. Siaceta astra oa p $262,733,000 $256,390,000 
Imports Pata a alee sleet am RoE ee Mare $163,085,000 $306,699,000 
Gold exports ...... is $174,000 $39,000 
Gold imports ........ $8,211,000 $154,371,000 
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Financial Indicators 


Mar., 1938 Feb., 1938 Mar., 1937 
$144.54 $155.86 $226.69 
$18.84 $22.19 $48.39 
$67.50 $71.08 $87.92 
$17,583,000 $29,412,000 


25 Industrial stocks 

25 Rail stocks 

10 Bonds ; ; 

Bank clear’gs (000 omitted) 

Commercial paper rate, New 
York (per cent) 

*Commercial loans (000 
omitted) : ; 

Federal Reserve ratio (per 
cent) 

Railroad earnings 4 

Stock sales, New York 
exchange ? 

3ond sales, par value 





1 1 1 
$8,771,000 $8,896,000 $9,366,000 


80.5 80.6 80.5 
*$2,136,481t $6,919,879 $38,358,638 
23,000,335 14,524,824 50,344,350 


$169,194,455 $127,700,475 $422,053,300 


*Leading member banks Federal Reserve System. 
tFebruary, January and February, respectively. 
tDeficit. 


Commodity Prices 


Mar., 1938 Feb., 1938 Mar., 1937 
STEEL’S composite average 


of 25 iron and steel prices $38.80 $28.90 $39.92 
U.S. Bureau of Labor index 79.7 79.8 87.8 
Wheat, cash (bushel)... $1.05 $1.11 $1.58 
Corn, cash (bushel) : $0.73 $0.74 $1.29 
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By G. K. HERZOG 


Consulting Metallurgical Engineer 
Electro Metallurgica! Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., Welland, Ont. 


@ PROBLEMS relating to the con- 
struction and use of mining equip- 
ment are basically the same as per- 


taining to equipment in other indus- 


tries. It is true that much mining 
equipment is subjected to an un- 
usually severe combination of shock, 
high stresses, abrasive wear, and 
corrosive conditions but in other in- 
dustries also equipment must oper- 
ate under similar adverse conditions, 
so that their experiences may read 
ily be applied to the problems of 
the mining industry. 

Steel and iron are for obvious 
reasons the most suitable materials 
for the construction of the greater 
part of the equipment used in the 
mining industry. For a large per- 
centage of uses the ordinary plain 
carbon steels and ordinary or unal- 
loyed cast iron are, and probably 
will continue to be for a long time, 
the entirely satisfactory materials. 
There are, however, many condi- 
tions which cannot be satisfactorily 
taken care of by these materials and 
alloy steels and irons must be used 
where the greatest possible economy 
is desired. 

In general, alloy steels and irons 
are used where it is necessary or 
economically desirable to use ma- 
terials possessing properties su- 
perior to those of plain carbon steel 
or ordinary cast irons, such as bet- 
ter strength, wear resistance, cor- 
rosion resistance, resistance to high 
temperatures, resistance to low tem- 
peratures or combinations of two or 
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Mining Needs 


New and improved steels and irons make 

mining equipment more resistant toshock, 

high stresses, abrasive wear and varying 
corrosive conditions 


PART I 


more of these advantages. There 
are also conditions where materials 
having other special properties are 
required such as, for example, cer- 
tain magnetic or electrical proper- 
ties for electrical machinery, but in 
the great majority of cases one or 
more of the five advantages listed 
are the most desired. 

Selection of the best alloy steel 
for any particular part of a piece 
of equipment depends on many fac- 
tors. If the conditions are such that 
only one particular steel will meet 
them, the problem is simple as ob- 
viously that steel must be chosen re- 
gardiess of its cost. In many cases 
any one of several steels will meet 
the mechanical and chemical require- 
ments and it then becomes necessary 
to select the one most suitable for 
that particular application. 

Here sound judgment and a 
knowledge of the materials avail- 
able are necessary. The steel that 
is best for a certain operation in a 
given mine or district is not neces- 
sarily the best for that same opera 
tion in some other mine or district. 
Mines far removed from their source 
of supply for repair parts can in 
many cases economically specify a 
higher grade of steel than those 
more favorably situated. Necessity 
for reducing time lost for repairs or 
replacements is in many cases the 
most important factor in deciding 
the advantages of a material. In 
the following no attempt is made to 
specify a particular steel as_ best 
suited for every application. It is 
intended only as a review of the ad- 
vantages of certain steels, particu- 
larly those more recently developed, 
indicating by specific examples the 
type of equipment for which they 
are best adapted. 

Much mining equipment, especial- 
ly that used for excavating, is sub- 


jected to a combination of unusually 
severe shock and wear. For appli 
cation of this kind the well-known 
Hadfield manganese steel containing 
11 to 14 per cent manganese, 1 to 
1.25 per cent carbon, has for many 
years been giving excellent service 
in such parts as crusher jaws, wear- 
ing plates, shovel teeth, railway 
crossings, frogs and switches, cater- 
pillar treads, elevator and conveyor 
sprocket wheels and many other 
parts of a wide variety of trans- 
portation, excavating, crushing and 
grinding equipment. 
One Disadvantage Observed 

In some applications the relatively 
low yield point of the standard Had- 
field manganese steel is a disadvan- 
tage as the steel flows under the 
severe impact to which it is fre- 
quently subjected. For such appli- 
cations the yield point may be raised 
by the addition of small percentages 
of chromium or of chromium and 
copper. For example, a steel of 
otherwise normal composition con- 
taining approximately 3 per cent 
chromium and 1.5 per cent copper 
will have a yield point of at least 
70,000 pounds per square inch as 
compared to the approximately 55,- 
000 pounds per square inch of ordi- 
nary steel of this type. 

The addition of 3 to 5 per cent 
nickel to the standard Hadfield man- 
ganese steel composition makes it 
possible to omit quenching of thin 
sections, a simple normalizing be- 
ing all the heat treatment required. 
This is not of great importance in 
the manufacture of most equipment 
as it is usually cheaper to do the 
necessary heat treatment than to 
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add the amount of nickel required. 
However, in the welding of the high 
manganese steel the nickel plays an 
important role. Until quite recently 
one of the disadvantages of the 
standard Hadfield manganese steel 
was its welding properties. It is 
practically impossible to obtain sat- 
isfactory welds in standard man- 
ganese steel with welding rod of the 
same material. Even when proper 
precautions are taken and the en- 
tire welded piece is completely re- 
heated, the welds are not always 
satisfactory. 
Develop Alloy Rod 

This difficulty has been overcome to 
a large extent by development of a 
special high manganese rod contain- 
ing nickel. Welds made with it do 
not require a quench but are suffi- 
ciently toughened by cooling in air. 
They possess practically the same 
toughness as ordinary high man- 
ganese steel as well as the property 
of hardening under cold work which 
is characteristic of this steel. 

For castings for certain kinds of 
service where considerable _resist- 
ance to abrasion is required but the 
equipment is not subjected to severe 
shock, a number of alloy steels are 
widely used. Analysis of three of 
them, in per cent, follows: 

Carbon Up to 0.60 Up to 0.45 Up to 0.79 
Chromium  0.80-1.00  2.75-3.25 1.40-1.60 


Molybdenum 0.30-0.40  0.40-0.60 —0.30-0.40 
Nickel rain en. 0.70-0.80 


Though optimum physical prop.- 
erties of any of these three steels 
are developed by oil quenching and 
drawing, rather satisfactory com- 
binations of properties may be ob- 
tained by ordinary annealing for 
some applications or by air quench- 
ing and drawing for others. The 
simplest of heat treatments are fre- 
quently very essential for castings 
used in the mining industry due te 
their shape and size. Steels of this 
type are widely used for a variety 
of equipment including dipper and 
bucket teeth, crushing rolls, parts of 
jaw crushers and wire rope sheaves. 

Where the type of service is such 
that abrasive wear is unusually se- 
vere but the parts are subject to 
only little shock, and no _ great 
strength is required, an alloy con- 
taining approximately 25 to 30 per 
cent chromium and 2.50 per cent car- 
bon is very satisfactory. It is being 
used for such applications as mill 
liner plates, lining of ore and coke 
chutes, dry pan runner plates and 
muller tires. 

Alloy cast irons of various com- 
positions are finding wide applica- 
tion for parts of equipment sub- 
jected to abrasive wear. The alloy- 


Undercutter bits last longer in 
service when provided with a hard 
surface such as Stellite 
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ing element used to impart wear re- 
sistance is almost invariably chromi- 
um even though other elements such 
as nickel, molybdenum, vanadium, 
and copper are frequently added 
further to improve the properties 
for particular applications. 

Excellent results have been ob- 
tained with grinding balls made of 
a number of chromium alloy cast 
irons. The chromium content in a 
straight chromium cast iron may 
range from 1 to 3 per cent depend- 
ing on the silicon content and the 
size of the balls. Recently it has 
been found that not only the amount 
of silicon present but the time at 
which it is added are of great im- 
portance. When part of the silicon 
is added to the molten cast iron just 
before pouring, a much better struc- 
ture and consequently longer life are 
obtained than when it is all added 
with the charge. A cast iron con- 
taining approximately 1.60 per cent 
silicon, 1 per cent copper, 0.50 per 
cent chromium and 0.15 per cent 
titanium also has been used with 
success for grinding balls. 

Use Alloy Cast Irons 

There are a number of nickel- 
chromium alloy cast irons which are 
used for a wide variety of applica- 
tions. One, containing about 4.50 
per cent nickel and 1.50 per cent 
chromium, possesses excellent re- 
sistance to wear and is used for 
such parts as crusher jaws, grind- 
ing balls and plates, chute liners, 
pump parts and stamp shoes. A 
chromium-molybdenum- cast _ iron 
containing about 0.80 per cent chro- 
mium and 0.30 per cent molybendum 
is used successfully for wear resist- 
ant parts of various kinds. 

Forged grinding balls are made 
of at least two grades of chromium 
steel containing about 1 per cent 
carbon and either 1.20 to 1.50 per 
cent or 2.00 to 2.50 per cent chro- 
mium. The advantage over forged 
plain carbon steel balls is that the 


chromium imparts depth hardening 
properties so that the chromium 
steel balls can be more uniformly 
hardened throughout and thus give 
longer life. 
Increasing Life 

Advantages of hard-facing parts 
subjected to excessive abrasive 
wear have long been known. In. 
creased life obtained by hard-facing 
with Stellite varies widely with the 
type of service. Bucket teeth hard- 
faced with the cobalt-chromium. 
tungsten alloy lasted seven times as 
long as ordinary steel teeth in a 
stripping operation involving the re- 
moval of dirt and limestone. Clam- 
shell buckets with lips thus hard- 
faced lasted from two or 12 times 
as long. Before hard-facing its so- 
called under-cutter bits a coal mine 
was fabricating between 1600 and 
1800 bits per day. Since using Stel- 
lite it is sharpening only from 350 
to 400 bits per day. Of this number 
only about one-third need to be re- 
faced. The rest are only slightly 
chipped or burned and can be quick- 
ly resharpened without application 
of additional hard-facing. These re- 
sults are typical of those obtained 
with a wide variety of equipment 
with hard-faced parts operating un- 
der all sorts of extreme conditions. 

Several materials besides Stellite 
are successfully used for hard-sur- 
facing. They include a self hard- 
ening chromium-manganese-iron al- 
loy and a cast tunsgten carbide 
available in several forms. The list 
of parts that may be economically 
hard-faced is a long one. It includes 
bucket and dipper teeth, clamshell 
bucket lips, various parts of crush- 
ers, roaster rabble disks, matte 
ladles, dragline scrapers, auger 
drills, ball mill liner plates, cutter 
bits and mine skip guides and many 
others. 

A process which should be of in- 
terest to mining men even though 
it is outside the scope of this paper 
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is the one known as flame harden- 
ing. This process has been greatly 
extended during the last year or so 
through the development of stand- 
ardized apparatus and _ procedure. 
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Approx. 0.18 


Chromium 
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0.15-0.25 


Chromium 
Molybdenum 
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Flame hardening is a_ process 
whereby the surface to be hardened Nickel ... — -_ 1.00-1.50 Header Dies a1 
is brought to a red heat in a rela- Chromium .0.45-0.75 Chromium 0.50-0.80 : 
tively short time by means of an Molybdenum 0.10-0.20 Nickel 1.50-2.00 iro! 
: Molybdenum 0.30-0.40 tior 
oxyacetylene flame and then immedi- Nickel 1.50-2.00 
ately quenched. A hard “case” is = Chromium 0.50-0.80 Chromium 0.70-0.80 ie 
imparted to the steel surface with- Molybdenum 0.30-0.40 Silicon 0.45-0.55 Sed 
out in any way altering the chemical Bu 
re : “ors ‘hise ‘on 
composition of the steel or iron. Gears Requiring Resistance to Wear ee : | 
Flame hardening is particularly and Heavy Shocks Chromium 1.35-1.45 rou 
suited to applications where a hard Nickel . .3.25-3.75 al eran — 
. ‘ i ‘ ana 1o-0.20 | 
surface with a tough ductile core Manganese 0.50-0.80 ao 
: ‘ od , a 
. 0 , . sired. > arda € 
or body is de sired The hardening sities 1.00-1.50 Hollow Drills anne 
of wearing surfaces on steel parts Chrom! 0.45-0.75 | 
gad iromium FOU Molybdenum 0.20-0.30 cop) 
that would be difficult, costly or Vatadion 0.15-0.25 ; 
. ° -_ - ‘ « « ehOrU ae ti 
impossible to heat treat by other Nickel ae xe 
means is readily done by flame hard- = Chromium aisha wad —e 
ee Typical success : tah " Clutch Gearing, Cylinders and Barrels and 
ening. ypica successful applica- Nickel 1.00-1.50 Ser Air Memmmers rea 
tions of flame hardening include Chromium 0.45-0.75 hieesaeiiiien 0.80-1.10 = 
. : , n . irom } 80-1. sha: 
gear teeth of all sizes, cams and Molybdenum (1 Vanadium Approx. 0.18 — 
camshafts, mill rolls, crane and Nickel 1.50-2.00 . T 
sheave wheels, dies, valve stems Chromium 0.50-0.80 During the last few vears nearly saga 
and similar parts. Molybdenum 0.30-0.40 uring the la: ew years nearly Thu 
Nickel ... 3.25-3.75 every large steel producer has placed earl 
In mining equipment, as well as Molybdenum 0.20-0.30 on the market his own brand of low- and 
equipment used in other industries, alloy, high-tensile structural steel. rial: 
there are many parts which are sub- Highly Stressed Bolts, Studs The analyses of these steels vary haut 
jected to severe stresses. Plain car- sa widely. They depend in general on Si 
bon steel is not satisfactory for | Chromium ‘ neste the use of one major strengthening with 
: ° ° e Tanadi / "OX, U. Ay ° 
many of these applications and it is V@n@dium ad element, one modifying element to iam 
more economical to use the heat- Nickel 1.00-1.50 emphasize the effect of this major ae 
treated alloy steels for these vital Chromium 0.45-0.75 element while maintaining ductility, ne h 
parts. In a paper read before the Ctintintaiinns 0.80-1.10 and one or more elements to improve wnat 
American mining congress in 1932 Molybdenum 0.15-0.25 corrosion — resistance. Chromium, low 
and published in the Mining Con- rn nickel and manganese are the out- use 
gress Journal of March, 1933, W. J. + peed standing strengthening elements. ae 
. . . ( ‘ ° ie te eh oe F- . 
Priestley included a list of some of acces maaan 0.10-0.20 The modifying elements most com- espe 
the parts which have given good monly used are silicon, molybdenum it g 
° . t 5 ) . 
service when made of alloy steels of Nickel pag geo and vanadium. Phosphorus and ed 
ari : ore : 1" Chromiur .0.50-0.8 , : : > 
various compositions. The follow- sa pace 030-040 copper, alone or in combination, are exp! 
ing list includes some of the alloy frequently added for corrosion re- Pte 
steels listed by Mr. Priestley at that Armature Shafts sistance. It must be remembered wel 
time. A check-up with steel makers Chromium 0.50 that these divisions are broad; some 
and manufacturers of equipment Molybdenum 0.20 of the elements in the first two divi 
shows they still are favored for the allie 0.80-1.10 sions also improve corrosion resist- 
: : . ° ) . . 
uses indicated. Carbon content is Molybdenum 0.15-0.25 ance, and copper and phosphorus Li 
varied to suit different conditions. tend to give increased strength. slow 
Driving Chains a bli 
Shafts for Steam Shovels and Other Nickel noe Carbon Content Important rela 
savy Duty E » Chromium 90-1,25 ae an 
Heavy Duty Equipment The carbon content of those “i 
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Steel Contamination Traced to 


Scrap Charged in Blast Furnace 


g@ IN DISCUSSING quality of pig 
jron for the open hearth at the Na- 
tional Open-Hearth Steel Conference 
and Blast Furnace and Raw Mate- 
rials Committee at the Statler hotel, 
Buffalo, April 20-22, the danger of 
contamination of scrap by nonfer- 
rous metals was stressed. A steel 
producer expressed concern over the 
copper contamination, pointing out 
that in charging cold iron for a pure 
iron heat, the steel finished high in 
copper. The source of this non- 
ferrous metal was traced to the 
scrap charged in the blast furnace 
and this resulted in establishing rigid 
specifications to govern scrap pur- 
chases. 

This phase was brought out at the 
joint session of the two committees 
Thursday morning. A _ report of 
early proceedings of the Open-Hearth 
and Blast Furnace and Raw Mate- 
rials committee was presented in 
last week’s issue of STEEL. 

Scrap charged in the blast furnace 
within certain limits is beneficial to 
open-hearth iron, according to a 
Canadian operator who adds scrap 
to his burden whenever the residual 
manganese in the pig gets on the 
low side. He pointed out that the 
use of scrap in the blast furnace 
increases the quality of the metal, 
especially blowing iron, inasmuch as 
it gives a lean metal which blows 
well. Scrap of doubtful analysis, he 
explained, frequently interferes with 
the welding quality of skelp for lap- 
welded pipe. 


Follows Unique Method 


Launching into the discussion of 
slow blowing as well as fanning of 
a blast furnace, one furnace operator 
related the unique method followed 
at his plant. One week 10 open 
hearths will be in service and per- 
haps the following week three or 
four. Under ordinary practice the 
procedure would be to operate one 
stack and to bank or blow out the 
other one. But this is not the case 
at the plant in quesion. Both stacks 
are kept on the active list. 

One stack is blown at the normal 
rate for 5 hours and after the cast 
is taken out, the furnace is fanned. 
Meanwhile the No. 2 stack having 
been on fanning is given the normal 
blast for 5 hours and then tapped. 
The stacks thus are kept in alternate 
operation rather than on slow blow- 
ing. The rate of coke consumption 
is normal and quality of iron better 
than that produced under regular 
operation perhaps due to a greater 
penetrating effect of gases on the 
ores. The speaker pointed out that 
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slow blowing offered little control, 
whereas normal wind on the _ fur- 
naces two or three times a day kept 
the furnace in better operating con- 
dition. 

More attention is being paid to the 
critical temperature of iron produced 
at present than to chemical analysis, 
according to a blast furnace author- 
ity. Poor quality coke, he said, af- 
fects both slow and high blowing 
and particularly the physical tem- 
perature of the furnace hearth. 

At one plant temperatures recently 
were taken of 1500 to 2000 casts of 
low-manganese blowing iron. These 
were correlated against sulphur and 
silicon content of the iron. The re- 
sults showed that no attention need 
be paid to the sulphur content as 
long as physical temperature of the 
metal is not under 2675 degrees 
Fahr. 

This brought up the question of 
the loss of temperature of iron while 
in transit between the blast furnace 
and mixer department. The loss was 
stated to be 75 degrees in closed-top 
ladies and from 150 to 200 degrees 
using small open-top ladles. 

One _ steelmaker explained that 
when the mixer is out of service 
molten iron from the blast furnace 
is charged direct into the open 
hearth. This arrangement permits 
cutting the iron charged by 10 per 
cent and increasing the scrap charge. 
Direct metal, he stated, charged in 
an open hearth usually results in 


faster melts. Emphasis was placed 
on combined carbon by a blast fur- 
nace consultant as an indicator of 
good iron. He explained that when 
the amount of combined carbon ex 
ceeds a certain percentage the qual- 
ity of steel sheets goes down below 
the standard. The percentage of com- 
bined carbon in the pig iron, he 
emphasized, can be used safely as 
an indicator of its present quality, 
of the past conditions surrounding 
its production inside the blast fur- 
nace, and of its future behavior in- 
side the open hearth and rolling 
mill. 


Describe New Open Hearths 


Features incorporated in the new 
Lackawanna open hearths of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. were related at 
the opening session Friday morning. 
The regenerators set in water tight 
pans made of ‘%-inch plate on ac- 
count of both generatecrs being built 
below water level. Bottoms of these 
furnaces are put in with 3 inches 
of insulation, 3 inches of brick, 7% 
inches of chrome, 6 inches of KN 
plastic and 22 inches of sintered 
magnesite. 

Ingot molds are preheated in a 
mold warmer building, 22 feet wide, 
192 feet long and 14 feet high, closed 
at one end. The building is equipped 
with three parallel narrow’ gage 
tracks, cold molds being spotted on 
the outside track and hot molds on 
the center track. The hot molds are 
run in the building following the 
stripping operation and the radiated 
heat used for warming the cold 
molds. 

An electric jib crane installed at 
the pouring platform is used for 

(Please turn to Page 74) 





Semikilled steel forging ingots which were treated with Lunkerit, an exo- 

thermic powder for reducing and controlling the formation of piping. 

This material was discussed at the opening session of the Open-Hearth 

Committee, Buffalo, April 20, an account of which was presented in last 

week’s issue of STEEL. Each ingot, 40 x 40 x 98 inches and poured with a 

20-inch 4800-pound C & D hot top, weighs 42,300 pounds including the 
hot top 








Gear Makers Discuss Manufacturing 


Procedure, Add to Their Standards 


(Continued from Page 18) 


ways with us and pop up at most 
unexpected periods and usually can 
be remedied only when times are 
prosperous. Unless through costs, 
and especially those used for esti- 
mating, provision for these extra- 
ordinary expenditures is made, one 
may find himself in the same pre- 
dicament as using faulty deprecia- 
tion costs.” 

At this point, the play was staged 
to demonstrate: (1) Basis for de- 
preciation shall be the original cost, 
including freight and inspection, ex- 
cept in the case of plant and equip- 
ment recently acquired at an ab- 
normally low price, the basis shall 
be fair replacement value new of 
such assets; (2) use of recommended 
rates for depreciation as per the Ac- 
counting Manual; and (3) fair and 
adequate provisions for long-term 
maintenance. 

The action took place in the of- 
fice of “W. E. Grindem, president, 
W. E. Grindem Gear Co.” The part 
of “W. E. Grindem” was taken by G. 
L. Markland Jr.; “I. B. Close,” the 
treasurer, by R. S. Marthens, Nuttall 
Works, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh; “I. Gettam,” 
sales manager, by J. P. Cullen, Cleve- 
land Worm & Gear Co., Cleveland; 
“Hardy Cuttem,” superintendent. 
by C. F. Goedke; and “I. M. Meek,” 
auditor, by A. A. Ross. Aside from 
making its point, the skit was ex- 
ceedingly humorous and was en- 
thusiastically received. 


Depreciation Affects Prices 


In the discussion of depreciation, 
Howard Dingle asserted that differ- 
ences in pricing of products often 
are the result of differences in de- 
termining the normal productive ca 
pacities of plants. . E. S. Sawtelle 
declared that a low sales price is 
based on low costs and these low 
costs may be predicated on too low 
depreciation. Unless the deprecia 
tion rate is correct, he stated, no 
money will be available for pur 
chase of new equipment. 

High-speed photography was dem 
onstrated by a series of films shown 
by J. L. Boon, Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. Commonly known 
as slow-motion, the pictures are tak 
en at extremely rapid speeds, rang 
ing up to 3000 per second, and 
when projected on the screen at nor 
mal speeds, show the action slowed 
down to 1/200 of the time in which 
the action took place. Several of 
the films presented by Mr. Boon 
were industrial in character, and 
showed the operation of machines 
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and numerous mechanical devices. 

Through’ observation of the 
slowed-down action of the mech- 
anisms, engineers are able to de- 
tect faulty performance and to ob- 
tain information on which to base 
correct redesigns. This method of 
photography also enables research 
workers to study physical and 
chemical phenomena and to gain 
knowledge which is useful in indus- 
trial development. Some of the pic- 
tures are taken in color, which pro- 
cedure has been found advantageous 
in the investigation of certain prob- 
lems. It appears that the surface 
has only been scratched in apply- 
ing the knowledge of high speed 
photography to industrial problems. 

The evening session was concluded 
with the showing of a number of 
reels of motion pictures taken at 
previous conventions of the Gear 
Manufacturers’ association and at 
various plants of member companies. 


Recommended Practice Adopted 


Reports of the technical standards 
committee, presented by its chair- 
man, T. R. Rideout, Nuttall Works, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, opened the third general 
session on the morning of April 26. 
The chairman reviewed progress of 
the committee and outlined the work 
now active. Making a report for the 
speed reducer committee, Chairman 
R. B. Moir, W. A. Jones Foundry 
& Machine Co., Chicago, proposed 
for adoption a recently prepared 
recommended practice on “Planetary 
and Spur Gear Type Speed Re- 
ducers.” This action was voted. 

In a paper, “Recent Durability 
Tests on Helical Gears,” G. P. 
Maurer, the Falk Corp., Milwaukee, 
described work which his company 
has been pursuing as a part of the 
association’s helical gear committee 
research program. During the past 
five years, it has become evident 
that pitting of gear teeth is the most 
common of the several types of sur 
face failures establishing the critical 
point of loading or load carrying 
capacity of gears. 

Test data on the endurance limit 
of steel and application of the the 
ory of contact stresses between two 
elastic cylinders have made it pos 
sible to evaluate pear capacity in 
terms of durability. This method 
of rating gears, in simplified form, 
has been an A.G.M.A. recommended 
practice for helical and herringbone 
gearing for over three years. How 
ever, with increased demand for 
higher hardness on gears heat treat 
ed before machining and the equally 
increased use of gears hardened 


after cutting, extension of the ma- 
terials factor curve for the higher 
range has become necessary. The 
paper reported on gear durability 
tests made on helical gears and cor- 
relation of results with other avail. 
able data on endurance and dura- 
bility of steels over a wide range 
of hardness. 

Conclusions drawn by Mr. Maurer 
were as follows: 

1. Gears of relatively soft steel] 
have self corrective properties, mak- 
ing them useful on applications 
where conditions of misalignment 
are possible. 

2. Gears heat treated after cut- 
ting are subject to distortion, often 
resulting in highly concentrated and 
localized loading. In_ several in- 
stances, this led to breakage of 
teeth by fatigue in bending at loads 
satisfactorily carried by material 
heat treated before cutting. 

3. Such distortion makes _ profile 
grinding desirable on any _ gears 
where the accurate and complete 
control of mass production is not 
available. 

4. Free-machining | high-sulphur 
steels allow high hardness before 
cutting and have proved satisfac. 
tory for small standard gears used 
where impact and dynamic loads are 
not excessive. 

5. Performance of a_ hardened 
gear under uniformly applied test 
loads cannot be taken as a criterion 
of its suitability for application in- 
volving high external shock. Im. 
pact resistance decreases as hard- 
ness and = surface durability — in- 
creases. 

6. Effect of size of gears on ma- 
terial and heat treatment indicates 
that additional tests are required on 
medium and large gears. 


Advoates Welded Gears 


Advantages which can be derived 
by producing gears by welded con- 
struction were enumerated in a 
paper by H. S. Card, development 
director, electric welding section, Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers as- 
sociation, Pittsburgh. Possibilities 
for gears made in this way appear 
confined to the large sizes in which 
only one or two of a kind are re- 
quired. The speaker pointed to two 
production advantages one is rig- 
idity due to physical properties of 
the material used, the other is free 
dom of design which makes it pos- 
sible (1) to place the metal where 
it will work, (2) to eliminate excess 
metal, and (3) to incorporate steels 
of different analyses in a_ single 
structure. 

Welded construction usually as 
sumes use of rolled steel plates and 
shapes, occasionally combined with 
steel castings or forgings and implies 
a redesigned type of gear. Assuming 
that the welding is done under first 
class standards, the gear blank will 
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pe of uniform soundness, an im- 
portant item in tooth cutting opera- 
tions. Flame hardening offers one 
method for hardening the teeth. To 
prove the practicability of the weld- 
ing process, Mr. Card stated that 
car wheels are made by this method 
and welding is used widely for mak- 
ing gear cases. 

Offering discussion to this paper, 
R. S. Marthens pointed out that gear 
welding is largely a matter of 
economics, the procedure is_ not 
economical for small gears produced 
in large numbers. When welded fab- 
rication is used, best practice is to 
use rolled rings and these are heavy 
in section and costly to make. He 
stated further that some difficulty 
has been encountered in quenching 
welded gears. Contributing also to 
discussion, J. E. Mullen, vice presi- 
dent, National-Erie Corp., Erie, Pa., 
made a point that car wheels are 
well standardized as to types and 
sizes, whereas gears are not and 
probably never will be. 


Applying Flexible Couplings 


A discussion and mathematical de- 
velopment of fundamental relations 
between externally applied shock and 
resulting gear loads with and with- 
out resilient couplings constituted a 
paper, “Couplings and Their Influ- 
ence on Gear Operation,” by W. P. 
Schmitter and E. L. Davis, the Falk 
Corp., Milwaukee. Small errors in 
alignment, settling of foundations, 
expansion of operating parts, and 
other factors, make flexible coup- 
lings imperative if shafts are to as- 
sume their natural positions. 

The authors dealt particularly with 
the Bibby-type of articulated flexible 
coupling and described the applica- 
tion of such a coupling to a 35- 
blooming mill, reversing six times 
a minute, continuous duty, 100 
revolutions per minute, in operation 
in the plant of a large Ohio steel 
company. Rolls are driven by a 
special reversing motor having a 
capacity of 1,200,000 pounds-foot 
torque through a pinion stand. Av- 
erage torque transmitted is 750,000 
pounds-feet. The mill was first op- 
erated with a nonresilient coupling, 
during which time breakage in parts 
subjected to primary and secondary 
shocks were so great as to require 
practically continuous service of a 
maintenance crew. 

Early in 1927 the resilient coupling 
was put into service with the result, 
it was said, that peak loads were 
reduced to such a point as to permit 
operation without breakdown. Later, 
between 


production was increased 
2000 and 5000 tons a month. Opera- 
tors of the mill have stated that 


use of flexible couplings has effected 
a considerable saving in maintenance 
of coupling, mill and motor, further- 
more, shutdowns during production 
hours have been eliminated com- 
pletely and each minute of prevented 
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shutdown means a production sav- 
ing of 1 ton of steel. 

In concluding, Mr. Schmitter said 
the magnitude of tooth pressures 
and shaft stresses developed in a 
gear system subjected to shock 
loading will depend upon character- 
istics of the mass-elastic system. 
Use of resilient couplings will lead 
to definite improvement in such in- 
stances. The authors contemplate 
two more papers—the first will 
cover functional characteristics of 
couplings as determined from the 
method used in correcting for shaft 
error; the second will be devoted to 
influence coupling resilience upon 
the self-generated loading originat 
ing from imperfections of the gears 
themselves. 

Origin, early history and descrip- 
tion of materials and manufacturing 
methods of phenolic laminated ma- 
terials was contained in a paper pre- 
sented by H. R. Moyer, application 
engineer, Micarta Works, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Trafford, 
Pa. This paper proved of interest 
because of the wide use of these 





Heads Gear Association 





Howard Dingle 


Newly elected president, American Geat 
Manufacturer’s association, has for 11 
years been president, Cleveland Worm & 
Gear Co., Cleveland, a company he joined 
in 1924 as general manage! Born in 
Asbury Park, N. J., he attended Cornell 
university, graduating in 1905 in elec 
trical engineering, Employed by Crocke! 
Wheeler Electric Co., 
was eventually sent to Cleveland as a 
sales engineer, then promoted to district 


manager, a post he held seven years 
Following this, he helped organize the 
Dingle-Clark Co., contracting engineers 
of which he ts vice president During 


Dingle was vice chairman, code 
manufacturin 
Kerr, retiring 


NRA, Mr 
authority of the gear 
industry, of which H. H 
president of the Gear 
chairman His service with the associa 
tion has included chairmanship of the 
commercial, and speed re 
ducer committees, in the latter capacity 
promulgating A, G. M. A. recommended 
ratings for speed reducers 
past vear, he has been association vice 
president 
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materials in the manufacture of non- 
metallic gearing. 

Final session of the meeting on 
the morning of April 27 opened with 
an active and extended discussion 
of gear noises. This discussion was 
introduced by a paper on “Sound 
Testing,” dealing with noises in gears 
due to design, material and manu 
facture, but not wear, contributed 
by R. S. Drummond, president, Na- 
tional Broach & Machine Co., De 
troit. 

The speaker stated that gear noise 
is used by purchasers of 
a gage of quality. Analysis is made 
difficult because the human ear is 
the only known instrument for 
readily distinguishing agreeable and 
disagreeable sounds. In study, gear 
sounds must be entirely separated 
from bearing sound and surround- 
ing rattles and noises. Tests are 
made of individual pairs of gears 
under varying speeds and _ loads 
within a sound bex with a horn 
protruding so the ear can receive 
full benefit of vibrating tones. 


gears as 


Sounds are classified by gear 
makers as: Edge squeal, squeal, 
knock, growls, whines, rattles, nicks, 
marbles, bearings, and eccentricity. 
Among causes of noise are: Bearings 
set too tightly; tooth contact or ap 
proach; different pressure angles on 
the two sides of a tooth; contact of 
tooth tips against protuberances on 
the mating gear near the base circle; 
and inaccuracies in teeth. Mr. Drum 
mond made numerous suggestions 
for eliminating gear noises. 


Noise May Be Accentuated 


Discussing this paper, Austin 
Kuhns, Farrel-Birmingham Co. Inc., 
Buffalo, asserted that gear housings, 
foundations and connected machin 
ery have tremendous influence in 
accentuating noise. S. A. Berg, Gen 
eral Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass., 
said shaving gears after heat treat 
ment, as mentioned by the author 
to increase accuracy, is suitable only 
for small gears. Lapping for large 
gears will run into hours, as com 
pared with minutes for small gears. 
No instrument is available for tell 
ing which sounds are objectionable, 
Mr. Berg continued, but there are 
instruments which measure the 
loudness of sounds and break them 
into their components. 

A long period of work lies ahead 
in the study of gear noise, com 
mented R. S. Marthens, and about 
the best that can be expected is 
elimination of major noises. Accord 
ing to A. A. noise bears a 
definite relation to the natural fre 
quency of a gear. He said the Gen 
eral Electric Co. had been able to 
establish a noise level below which 
a gear would inspection, and 
above which it would not. 

Another speaker told of an in 


Ross, 


pass 
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New Type Steel House 


@ RECENT OPENING for public 
inspection of an all-steel experi- 
mental house at Clairton, Pa., marks 
the introduction of a new type of 
construction developed by Blaw- 
Knox Co., Pittsburgh. The purpose 
of this design was to develop a low- 
cost home not, however, at the ex- 
pense of good materials, good work- 
manship or neglect of proper insu- 
lation, comfort and appearance. 

The house is a colonial design with 
a gabled roof, 44 feet 2 inches wide 
by 24 feet 2 inches deep and con- 








This type of construction features use 
of standardized wall sections of wall 
height, 20 or 40 inches wide. Standard 
door and window sections are provided 


tains approximately 900 square feet, 
exclusive of porches. This particu- 
lar model is only one of a large num- 
ber of possible designs, since stand- 
ard steel panels permit a wide range 
of planning for four, five or six 
room houses. 

The present unit has the follow- 
ing rooms and approximate dimen- 
sions: Living room, 18 x 13 feet; 
kitchen, 14% x 10 feet; utility room, 
8 x 10 feet; master bedroom, 11 x 13 
feet; guest bedroom, 10% x 10 feet; 
bath, 8 x 6 feet; side porch, 10 x 7 


feet; and a covered front entrance. 

All-steel, fire-safe, termite-proof 
construction provides a high degree 
of insulation as well as low cost. 
House is built on concrete block 
foundation resting on concrete foot- 
ings carried below the frost line. 
Floor is laid on a reinforced 4-inch 
concrete slab using 2 x 4-inch wood 
sleepers spaced 16 inches on centers. 
With the exception of the utility 
room, which has a concrete floor 
trowled smooth and level with the 
other floors, all floors are yellow 
pine, sanded, stained and varnished. 
Kitchen and bathroom floors are 
covered with linoleum. 

An outstanding feature of the 
Blaw-Knox home is in the exterior 
wall construction utilizing standard 
size insulated panels of wall height. 
These are made in_ prefabricated 
units either 40 or 20 inches wide. 
Much flexibility of design is possible 
with these units. 

Panels consist of a steel frame of 
rust-resisting, copper-bearing steel 
channels welded together. Interior 
and exterior panel surfaces are cov- 
ered with 1-inch waterproof rigid in- 
sulation, forming an enclosed 3-inch 
air space. Panel then is completed 
with copper-bearing formed steel 
sheets laminated to the insulation 
with a rust-inhibitive asphalt-emul- 
sion cement. 

Fabricated panels are delivered 
with a shop coat of metal priming 


This shows how the standardized 

wall sections are hooked together 

without necessity of using bolts, 

rivets or welding, making possible 

speedy erection. Section on floor 

in foreground shows construction 
of units 
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Here roof framing is being erected 


paint and ready for erection. They 
provide a smooth finish for both 
interior and exterior walls without 
the use of exposed bolts, welding, o1 
screws. No cutting is required to 
form windows or doorways as all 
panels are fabricated to exact size re- 
quired and can be quickly erected 
with special connectors that are fur- 
nished. 


Sill Is Galvanized 


Walls rest on a foundation sill or 
base angle of copper-bearing gal- 
vanized steel which is attached to 
the foundation with °s x 6-inch bolts. 
A ‘s-inch asphalt-felt weather strip 
is cemented to underside of base 
angle to form a seal next to the 
foundation. Wall panels are bolted 
securely to base angle and to a wall 
cap. Special wedge-shaped brackets 
and stud connectors hold panels se- 
curely in place. Composite panels 
are hooked together to form walls 
without use of bolts, rivets or weld- 
ing. 

Interior partitions are constructed 
of channel studs placed 16 inches on 
centers with channel wall caps and 
floor plates; both faces of partitions 
are covered with °s-inch sheet rock, 
using reinforced metal “A” joints 
and a crack filler. 

Roof framing consists of double 
steel channels welded together. The 
truss members are bolted together, 
cross braced and bolted to the 
heavy gage top plates of the side 
walls. They are designed to carry 
maximum loads on clear spans of 
24 feet. 

Bottom cores of trusses support 
the metal-clad, insulated ceiling 
panels which are attached with clip 
brackets and Helyx nails. All roof 
surfaces are completely insulated 


Blaw-Knox steel house of colonial 
design as it looks completed 
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with 11-inch asphalt-impregnated 
rigid structural insulation attached 
to roof, trusses, and cross bracing. 
Roof is covered with galvanized, 
standard seamed panels. Special de- 
sign of the ridge, ridge cap and 
panel caps provides a_ watertight 
roof. Standard, steel, ventilated-type 
casement sash with wood trim is 
used for all windows. Interior and 
exterior doors are wood with wood 
frames and trim. Front and side 
porches use steel sheet with orna- 
mental welded steel columns. Wood 
is used for base and interior ceiling 
cornice molds. 


Kitchen Well Equipped 


Kitchen is supplied with a 52-inch, 
single-drain board, apron-type sink 
of porcelain-enameled sheet as well 
as with built-in cabinet and counter 
units which are completely as- 
sembled and factory enameled, ready 
to set in place. Cabinets consist of 
a wall unit 36 inches wide and 42- 
inch and 36-inch counter units. 

Water, gas and drainage systems 
are installed complete, according to 
code requirements. Plumbing in- 
cludes wall lavatory, 5-foot bath tub, 
vitrous-china toilet and two-section, 
slate-composition laundry tub. The 
automatic gas water heater has an 
insulated storage tank. All fixtures 
are equipped with chromium-plated 
brass fittings. 

Heat is provided by a gas-fired 
heater and winter air-conditioner, 
giving an automatic warm-air circu- 
lating system that heats, filters, 
humidifies and purifies the air. Wir- 
ing is in flexible conduit for fixtures, 
switches, base plugs and utility out- 
lets. 

Interior wood work and doors are 
given a 3-coat enamel satin finish. 
Walls and ceilings are painted with 
a stipple finish. All exterior metal 
and wood surfaces are given three 
coats of paint for best protection. 
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Isometric view of construction 


employed in the Blaw-Knox house 


The wall and roof construction has 
been designed to give a maximum 
of insulation to provide homes warm 
and easy to heat in winter and cool 
and comfortable in the summer. 
With a double thickness of 1-inch 
rigid structural insulation board, 
separated by an air space on the out- 
side walls and 1-inch insulation on 
both ceilings and roofs, and insula- 
tion rating of about 0.10 is attained. 
This produces a home with ex- 
tremely low heat loss. 























Heavy Steel Fabrication 


Done on Production Basis 


@ FABRICATION of heavy rolled 
steel construction work requires a 
considerable degree of skill as well 
as special equipment designed to 
accommodate heavy sections. 

The number of plants capable of 
handling such jobs on a production 
basis is not large; one is the Steel 
Plate & Shape Corp., Detroit. A 
description of some of the special 
work which this organization has 
handled in recent months may be 
of interest. 

One unusual project was the con- 
struction of a 24-ton cutting shoe 
for the junction chamber of a new 
sewer project in Detroit. This shoe 
in finished form measures 30 by 
39 feet. It is built up in eight sec- 
tions and assembled by bolting and 
welding in the field, the entire 
structure being of 1-inch steel plate. 
Parts for each section were sheared, 
positioned and arc welded in the 
plant, then trued in a heavy bull- 
dozer to eliminate any warpage re- 
sulting from welding, and shipped 
to the site. 

After the cutting shoe is set in 
place, earth in the inner rectangu- 
lar area is excavated, and as the 
shoe settles a concrete wall is built 
up from the trough of the shoe. 
Excavation is continued and the 
concrete built up further until the 
chamber has reached the required 
depth. 

In connection with this same 
sewer project some 1800 tons of 
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tunnel liner beams or rings were 
required. These rings vary from 
18 to 19 feet in diameter, and each 
comprises four bent I-beam_ sec- 
tions bolted together. Bending these 
4-inch and 5-inch I-beams cold to 
the proper radius without any buck- 
ling of the web or flanges was a 
rather ticklish job. It was solved 
by using a 230-ton horizontal bull- 
dozer equipped with special dies 
and clamps which held the beam 
firmly as it was being bent to 
shape. The steel was fed in from 
one side and with each stroke of 
the bulldozer about 18 inches of the 
beam was bent. 


Another specialty of Steel Plate 
& Shape Corp. is the manufacture 
of large welded steel gas mains. 
A recent project involved the con- 
struction of 15,000 feet of such 
main, diameters varying between 24 
and 48 inches. The main is to be in- 
stalled in connection with the new 
blast furnace and coke ovens be- 
ing built at Great Lakes Steel Corp., 
Detroit. Approximately 1250 tons 
of steel were involved in the pipe 
project. 

The pipe is formed from ‘-inch 
plate, starting with flat sections. 
After shearing to size and bevel- 
ing the edges for longitudinal weld- 
ing, the plate is placed in a ver- 
tical bulldozer to give the proper 
set to entering and trailing edges in 
the subsequent bending roll oper- 
ation. Naturally it is impossible to 











obtain a true circle on such heavy 
plate with a bending roll _ since 
about 8 or 10 inches of plate must 
pass through the rolls before it 
starts to take a bend. By giving 
these edges the proper curvature 
under a press initially, it is pos- 
sible to roll the section to an exact 
cylindrical shape, with the two edg- 
es meeting and ready to be welded. 
Three or four passes through the 
bending rolls are necessary to pro- 
vide a smooth contour. 

Beveling of the edges to be lon- 
gitudinally welded is done with a 





Examples of flame cut shapes. 
Four pieces are timing gear cover 


plates of °-inch stock cut by 
torch using template shown at 
lower left. Other part and tem- 


plate is hub blade for a blower 


special oxyacetylene torch setup. 
Some of the pipe is beveled clear 
across the edge at an angle of 30 
degrees, this in case all welding is 
to be done on the outside; some is 
beveled to within ‘*-inch of the 
under side, where welding is speci- 
fied both inside and outside. In mak- 
ing the longitudinal welds, four 
beads are deposited in the V formed 
by the mating edges. 

Five of these 100-inch welded sec- 
tions then are joined by circumfer 
ential arc welding into a shipping 
length of pipe. After welding, the 
pipe is moved on a special carriage 
to a sandblast booth where it is 
scoured with steel grit, following 
which it is sprayed with a special 
composition of paint to give pro 
tection against weathering. 

The 350-ton vertical bulldozer op 
erated by the company has proved 
to be a valuable piece of equipment 
in this heavy fabricating work. It 
has die space of 48 by 126 inches, 
stroke of 24 inches, shut height of 
54 inches, and is equipped with re 
versing clutch. The large die space, 
width of ram and table and long 
stroke, combined with clear work- 
ing space through the housing from 
front to back, makes the machine 
suitable for a variety of work such 


Cutting shoe for junction chamber 
of sewer project, built up from 
eight sections of welded l-inch 
steel plate, bolted and welded 
together in the field 
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Horizontal bulldozer 

of 250-ton capacity 

used to bend 5-inch 

I-beams for use as 

tunnel liner beams 
in a sewer 


as pressing, forming and multiple 
punching of cold or hot work. It is 
a product of Beatty Machine & Mfg. 
Co., Hammond, Ind. 

The company also handles a mis- 
cellaneous volume of special work, 
including such items as corrugated 
annealing furnace covers, formed 
on a 500-ton power press brake, with 
capacity of %-inch by 12-foot stock. 
The covers are formed of either 3/16 
or 5/16-inch plate. 

Steel skid platforms and_ skid 
boxes also are manufactured, the 
platforms usually of 7-gage sheet, 
and boxes varying between 10 and 
12-gage. Both welding and riveting 
are required in assembling boxes. 

Special equipment is available for 





flame cutting practically any de- 
sired shape from steel sheet or 
plate. An illustration shows two 
pieces so cut, a timing gear cover 
plate for a bus engine and a hub 
blade for a blower. These are both 
of 5/16-inch plate. The contour is 
obtained through a pantagraph ar- 
rangement, the cutting torch being 
controlled automatically through 
linkage with a tracer following a 
template. Templates for the above 
parts are shown in the illustration 
with them. Stack cutting of such 
pieces has not proved practical, 
since there is a tendency for the 
pieces to stick together along the 
flame cut edges; hence they are 
cut singly. 


New Electrodeposition Process for 


Making Nonferrous Screens 


@ UTILIZING a newly developed 
method, Nickaloy Corp., Detroit, is 
forming finished metal products by 
the electrolytic deposition of cop- 
per, nickel, zinc and other metals 
and alloys. Costs are held down by 
using scrap metals as the raw ma: 
terial. The work is done in the usu. 
al acid bath and it is possible to 
predetermine and control the duc: 
tility of the resulting product. By 
predetermination it may be dead 
soft, quarter hard, ete. 

One of the first applications of 
this process has been the produc- 
tion of electro-deposited copper and 
copper alloys screen material for 
filtration and calibration purposes, 
ranging from 25 to 300 mesh. The 
production method is unusual. From 
a master engraved plate of desired 
pattern, a rubber matrix is prepared 
from a master plate. This matrix 
is mounted on a press and the 
screen impression is printed on an 
alloy metal cathode having a smooth 
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surface. This cathode plate, with 
inked spots corresponding to the 
holes of the desired screen is then 
put in the electrolytic bath and cop- 
per or nickel deposited thereon, the 
metal not adhering to the inked 
portions. The screen is built up to 
as much as 0.008-inch and then, by 
another process, easily stripped 
from the base plate. 

In addition to low cost, the corpo- 
ration claims the screens have four 
distinct advantages: Great tensile 
strength; any ductility desired from 
dead soft to “ hard; absolute ac- 
curacy of mesh; easy to clean 
the screen having a plane surface 
on both sides and having no over- 
lapping, such as interwoven screen 
has. 

Such screen material is used in 
eight different places on automo- 
biles and broadly in industries such 
as automotive, chemical, fruit grow- 
ing, air conditioning, abrasive, safe- 
ty devices and numerous others. 


In another special screen develop- 
ment is the use of Nickaloy special 
screens for photoengraving work. 
Photoengraving screen now is made 
by scribing closely spaced parallel 
lines on each of two plates of glass 
and then placing the two together 
at right angles. Nickaloy produces 
an electrodeposited copper screen 
of whatever design or mesh half- 
tone work requires 80, 100, 120, 
133 lines to the inch and by plac- 
ing it between two pieces of clear 
glass, a line screen is produced 
which has proved eminently satis- 
factory in engraving work at an 
appreciable saving in screen cost. 

The corporation produces solid 
sheets of copper of extreme thin- 
ness down to 0.00025-inch for use 
as shim stock and in condenser 
coils. Another application is produc- 
ing finished formed gaskets out of 
scrap. The form of the gasket is 
printed on the matrix or cathode 
and direct deposition results in a 
perfectly formed gasket requiring 
no subsequent stamping. 


For Radiator Cores 


Another phase of the process is 
the perfection of a method for the 
electro-deposition of finished cop- 
per radiator cores in sizes up to 
those used for automobiles. For 
this work a steel die is made of 
proper size and shape to use in 
casting the core matrix. This core 
matrix is made of special low fus- 
ing alloy metals poured into the 
die. Its shape can be visioned by 
imagining a radiator filled with wa- 
ter and then frozen, and the radia- 
tor stripped off, leaving the ice. 

This core matrix is put into the 
tank and copper deposited on it. 
An interesting phase of the process 
is here demonstrated. Definite con- 
trol of the flow of ions in the bath 
takes place and in one operation 
the radiator core deposition takes 
place but in so doing the copper is 
deposited, for instance 0.020-inch 
thick on the tanks, 0.015-inch on 
the sidewalls, and _ 0.010-inch 
throughout the honeycomb core. 

To remove the alloy core the fin- 
ished unit is placed in boiling water 
which fuses the alloy, and then by 
whirling in a centrifuge the entire 
alloy matrix fuses and is thrown 
out, leaving the finished copper 
core radiator, ready for fitting up. 

The radiator, not being the con- 
ventional tube and fin type and 
having no solder joints, is said to 
possess marked advantages _ in 
strength, increased efficiency, and 
lower cost. 

Through the corporation’s proc. 
esses which result in ability to pre- 
determine ductility and to control 
fiow of ions, a new field seems to 
be opening wherein scrap material 
of various nonferrous metals may 
be reformed directly into finished 
products of equal or greater efficien- 
cy at important savings in cost. 
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Precision Flame Cutting 


Lowers Production Costs 


@® WHEN FIRST introduced, no 
great degree of precision was con- 
sidered necessary when flame cut- 
ting with the oxyacetylene torch, 
liberal amounts of material being 
left for finishing. Today, however, 
attention is being focused on in- 
creased precision as a means of re- 
ducing finishing costs. Reliable 
Steel Plate Co., Cleveland, furnish- 
ing all types of simple and compli- 
cated torch-cut shapes in thickness- 
es from 3/16 to 12 inches, has sev- 





Fig. 1—Automatic torch cutting 


producing doughnut- 


shaped pieces 


layout 


eral interesting applications of pre- 
cision flame cutting. 


Travels in Circle 


An example of comparatively sim- 
ple work is shown in Fig. 1 where 
a large doughnut-shaped piece is 
being produced. Cutting machine 
carrying torch travels in a circle on 
a special ring held above the stock, 
being kept accurately in position 
by a center pin resting in a center 
punched hole in the piece being cut. 
As the cutting machine travels on 
the annular ring, slightly above and 
outside the work, both inside and 
outside cuts are made with extreme 
accuracy so perfect concentricity, 





Fig. 2—Steel blanking die. Cutout 
will be used as die knockout 


the condition desired, is obtained 
without difficulty. 

The piece from which the ring 
is cut is located on a cross member 
built of *%-inch steel and resting on 
the machine bed which is mounted 
on legs shown in the illustration. 
Cross member is provided with ver- 
tical adjustment to aid in locating 
work. 

Fig. 2 shows a steel blanking die, 
14 to 18 inches, cut from 2-inch 
stock. Section cut out, shown at 
right, will be used to form the die 
knockout. This method offers pos- 
sibilities in connection with such 
work since not only is much time 
saved, formerly required to lay out 
die outline, drill it and drift out the 
center portion, but the center part 
is usable as a knockout instead of 
being wasted. Precision flame cut- 
ting was done here using a templet. 
Sometimes pieces like this are cut 
using a tracer wheel drawn over an 
outline on paper as a guide for the 
torch. In other cases, a_ templet 
is found advisable. 


Paper Pattern Used 


In cutting the die stripper plate, 
“4 x 24 x 24 inches, shown in Fig. 
3, a paper pattern was found sat- 
isfactory. However, when a temp- 
let is made for cutting the die over 





Fig. 3—Die stripper plate of un- 
usual outline 


which the stripper plate is mount- 
ed, then this same templet is used 
in cutting the stripper also. 

Fig. 4 shows several interesting 
designs torch cut in *%-inch steel 
and used at the recent Inform-a- 
Show held in the Cleveland audi- 
torium. They were awarded first 
prize as the most informative local 
exhibit. The large carton on the 
floor is 48 x 66 inches and well 
illustrates what can be done with a 
cutting torch. 

While first torch cutting equip- 


ment necessarily was rather crude, 
advances in design of moving de- 
vices, guides and torches today 
make possible much more precision. 
Many equipments are being used 
now to give cut surfaces that ap- 





Fig. 4—Torch cut designs in !»- 
inch steel plate 


proach the accuracy and finish of 
rough machined work. This, of 
course, means increased economy 
is being realized due to reduction in 
amount of material it is necessary 
to remove to produce accurately the 
finished outline desired. 


First Welding Brochure 
Of Series Is Issued 


@ Welding Instructions and Stand- 
ards—Part I, paper, 81 pages, 82 x 
11 inches; published by United States 
Steel Corp. Subsidiaries, New York; 
supplied by STEEL, Cleveland, for 50 
cents; in Europe by Penton Publish- 
ing Co. Ltd., Caxton House, West- 
minster, London. 


This brochure is the first of a 
series, others to be issued soon. It 
is primarily concerned with meth- 
ods of showing welding on drawings 
by the American Welding society’s 
new symbol system. 

Among. subjects discussed are 
symbols for fusion and resistance 
welding, specifications for individual 
welds and a list of various types of 
welded joints. A useful feature is 
a supplement wherein standard sec- 
tions of welds, filler metal proper- 
ties, workmanship and other sub- 
jects not directly connected with 
the section on welding symbols are 
briefly treated so that Part I may 
be of the greatest service to those 
interested in welding. 

Numerous illustrations showing 
welding technique and various weld- 
ed products add to the value of the 
brochure. A typical form for weld- 
ing drawings is also included and 
an example is provided to show how 
much time and space are saved by 
the use of the symbol system, as 
against written instructions. 
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Shell not only solved the problem, 
but increased output from 12 to 
30 units per hour! 


HE O. M. EDWARDS COMPANY of Syracuse, 
N. Y¥.. manufactures steel sash and office 
equipment. ‘Trouble was being encountered on 
the lathes threading 34” stainless-steel rods. 
Shell was called in to help solve the problem. 
The Shell engineer found that the improper 
cutting oils used in this operation were re- 
sulting in ragged threads, clogged dies, and 
frequent stoppages for cleaning and adjusting. 
After making a careful survey of all operat- 
ing conditions, the Shell representative 


MORE TROUBLE 


“THREADING” THAN A 


eyed 


recommended the specific Shell Cutting Oil 
for this type of job. This superior product was 
ordered and put in use the next morning. 
Results were immediate with this Shell Cut- 
ting Oil: Clogged dies and ragged threads were 
eliminated, and production of the #4" rods 
was increased from 12 per hour to more than 
3) per hour! 
This fine performance by a Shell Cutting Oil at 
the O. M. Edwards plant is being repeated in 
machine shops all over the country. Leaders in 
developing better cutting oils, Shell leads in get- 
ting results. No matter what your problem, call 
on Shell to find the right answer with the right 
lubricant. For immediate service simply call or 
write your nearest Shell office. 


SHELL CUTTING OILS 
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@ FIRST LARGE - seamless-tube 
mill built in this country in more 
than seven years has been put in 
operation at the Youngstown, O., 
plant of Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. Rated at 300,000 tons per year 
capacity, the new mill incorporates 
So Many important improvements 
that it replaces a comparatively new 
mill built only 12 years ago. 

Other facilities in the recently 
completed improvement program of 
the company’s seamless pipe divi- 
sion include a new 35-inch rounds 
mill for rolling pipe billets, two 
huge peelers which automatically 
skin steel billets to remove surface 


General view of tube piercing units. 
Route of hot steel is from furnaces 
in rear at right, through first 
piercer at center right, across and 
down conveyor tables in center 
and through second piercer in left 
foreground 


New Pipe Mill 


With yearly output of 300,000 tons, new mill 
includes 50-ton-per-hour walking-beam billet 
reheaters, double rotary kick-offs on conveyor 
tables and automatic length recorders with 
selsyn transmission to operator at high mill 


defects, two new 50-ton-per-hour bil- 
let reheating furnaces, claimed the 
largest of their kind, and two new 
pipe piercing mills. Precise auto- 
matic control of operations is a fea- 
ture of much of this equipment. 

Specially selected open hearth 
steel is used in making pipe at the 
new mill. Ingots of this special 
steel are reheated in a battery of 
32 soaking pits and rolled into 
blooms on a recently reconditioned 
40-inch blooming mill. One 48-inch 
and two 72-inch hot saws also were 
installed recently in this department. 

The two larger saws are each 
driven by a 750-horsepower motor. 
Billets are clamped on the entering 
side while saw is fed through them. 
Billets up to 14 x 16 inches are han- 
dled. 

Steel from the 40-inch blooming 
mill is rolled into rounds on the 
35-inch rounds mill in making bil- 
lets 5% to 13% inches diameter. 
In making 3% to 5%-inch billets, 


the larger rounds are brought back 
for further reduction. After cool- 
ing, they are peeled, reheated and 
passed through the rounds mill 
again, this time to be rolled down 
to a size suitable for finishing on a 
24-inch merchant mill. 

New 35-inch rounds mill is a 2- 
high reversing unit with electric 
manipulators and a 4000-horsepowet 
main drive. Mill is designed for 
quick roll change. Universal coup- 
lings can be retracted and pulled 
away from the rolls quickly, Wide 
windows allow rolls to be removed 
easily. 

The two peelers take large rounds 
after cooling, remove light surface 
cracks heretofore chipped out or 
scarfed by hand and expose deep de 
fects which show up as black marks 
against bright surface of the newly 
cut metal, thus eliminating all ex- 
ploratory chipping to find deep de- 
fects. Peelers are identical units, 
each with a capacity of 1000 tons 
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One of two pipe billet reheaters. 

With 50-tons-per-hour capacity, 

each, these new furnaces are said 

to be largest walking-beam type 
built 


daily. An entry’ carriage that 
clamps the back and feeds rounds 
to peeler. When billet has proceed- 
ed through the revolving cutters to 
about half its length, a gripper car- 
riage on discharge side pulls the 
round through. Both carriages util- 
ize air-operated clamping cylinders. 
Cotter head removes about '%-inch 
of metal and consists of six hard, 
alloy-steel cutters fixed in a _ re- 
volving spider. Main cutter heads 
are driven by 250-horsepower 6 to 
40-revolutions-per-minute motors. 

At piercing-mill steel yard, rounds 
are loaded on two 22 x 36-foot docks, 
one in each bay of the building, 
and sent by roller conveyor to bil- 
let reheating furnaces, continuous 
walking-beam type, 25 x 80 feet. 
Each has a capacity of 50 tons per 
hour. 


Obtain Maximum Coverage 


With most steel lengths between 
8’ and 11 feet and major portion 
charged into furnaces in double 
rows, maximum coverage of the 
25-foot wide hearth is obtained. 
Steel up to 19'%-foot lengths can 
be charged in 1 single row. A 60- 
foot primary zone and a _ 20-foot 
soaking zone are provided in each 
furnace. In the first, billets rest on 
water-cooled pipe, three possible 
water supplies preventing failure 
of cooling system. Four huge walk- 
ing-beams, 60 feet long, move bil- 
lets through this zone by a _ re- 
peated pickup, move-forward, and 
set-down action. Billets in this first 
zone are fired both above and be 
low the pass line. 

Billets in soaking zone roll for- 
ward on an inclined special refrac- 
tory bottom where uniform § tem- 
perature within the steel is assured. 
Automatic pressure and gas-air ra- 
tio controls are provided in this 
zone which is fired above hearth 
level only. Reheated billets dis 
charged from the furnaces are sent 
to piercing mills on a fast roller 
conveyor. 

The two piercing mills which 
pierce the solid billets and roll them 
into rough tubes are identical units, 
powered on entering side by 5000 


View at upper right shows a 
pierced tube from first piercer dis- 
charge table at right traveling 
down trough rollers to delivery 
table feeding second piercer in 
left foreground. Lower view re- 
veals a pierced billet being elon- 
gated to finished length on plug 
mill 
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360 - revolutions - per 
minute synchronous motors. with 
double-reduction drives of pinion 
and single helical gears. Spindles 
are 16-inch diameter. Main housings 
weigh 119 tons each. A dummy 
stand for each unit supports shear 
spindles, 5 feet, 10 inches long and 
universal joints between drive spin- 
dles and drives. Roller bearings are 
used on all drive machinery and 
mill rolls proper. 


horsepower, 


Piercing mills utilize construction 
and rolling principles used in mod: 
ern continuous strip mills. Roll face 
differs from conventional design to 
alter working of the steel, produc- 
ing an improved product. Roll feed 
angle is adjustable from 5 to 12 


degrees by a motor-driven worm- 


gear drive. Inlets and outlets are 
longer than usual to allow piercing 
of maximum lengths, and to reduce 
amount of work required in the 





















































high mill where tubes are further 
rolled out and given a uniform wall 
of desired thickness. Inlet troughs 
are water cooled and slotted to 
take care of scale, hydraulic jacks 
providing adjustment. 


Kick-off mechanisms, lifting bil 
lets and tubes out of troughs on to 
conveyor tables, have double kick 
off arms which make a half revo- 
lution with each operation. This 
speeds up the work as it is no 
longer necessary to wait for kick 
off arms to return to their original 
position before feeding bars into the 
trough. Arms are designed for easy 
removal to accommodate different- 
length shells. 

Piercing-mill bars are electrically 
driven. Automatic slow-downs and 
stops in both forward and reverse 
directions are adjustable to three 
positions. This accommodates dif 


(Please turn to Page 74) 











Another leading American cereal manufacturer adopts cookers made 


Be sure to investigate this Borg-Warner achievement ee eee ae ae Shee STR, See, AAanOMe 
in steel which is greatly widening the possibilities om 1 4 

for using STAINLESS in all industries. At only | Re G / 
half the usual basic material cost—you can now Zz J 
have STAINLESS STEEL protection in many cases Ba EIE TA SEE 
where hitherto the price of the solid 1! f. 





STAINLESS-CLAD STEEL 


stainless metal has made its use 





jl A Product of 
prohibitive. Find out about the big INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC DIVISION 
savin I Ac! ‘ BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
— ad has effected for Specialists in High Carbon, Alloy and High Speed Steel and 
plants all over America. Write Stainless-Clad Sheets and Plates 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
today for free IngAclad folder. Plants: Chicago, Ill.; New Castle, Ind.; and Kalamazoo, Mich. 
, ry ee < “ache ge he | 
‘ ae Ay 
a F - Reais La t * sist Batt mdi satel: 
H. Boker & Co., Inc., 101-103 Duane St., New York, N. Y.... Clark P. Schumacher, 240 S. Boyle Ave., 


St. Louis, Mo... . J. R. Kindig, Red Rock Bldg., Atlanta, Ga... . The Cameron & Barkley Co., Tampa, Fla. 


R F B R E S E N TAT { V 5 S rs Equitable Equipment Co., 410 Camp St., New Orleans, La....R. E. Chase & Co., Tacoma Bldg., Tacoma, 
. 


Wash. ... Bruce Donald, 164 Dufferin Ave., Brantford, Ontario ... Paul S. Menough, Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. ... The Adler Steel Products Co., 310 Thorpe Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn 
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Moving Coils on Edge 


Ingenious arrangement permits receiving 
coils from two storage area cranes with 
minimum of equipment. Adjustable bumpers 
aid in centering coils of various widths 


@ DURING the past year, an ex- 
tensive system of conveyors was 
installed for handling coiled steel 
at the Yorkville, O., tin plate mill 
of Wheeling Steel Corp. Many in- 
teresting problems were presented, 
centering to a large degree around 
co-ordinating new facilities with 
other materials handling equipment 
already in operation. An unusual 
arrangement of conveyor lines has 
been found to give the desired re- 
sults. 

Coils handled are 6000 pounds 
maximum weight, 48-inch maxi- 
mum diameter, 18 to 40 inches wide 
and are of material 0.006 to 0.0375- 
inch thick. They are brought in by 
rail from the nearby hot strip 
plant of the corporation and are 
unloaded from freight cars by 
overhead crane, either to storage 
or direct to pickling line convey- 
ors, as shown by Figs. 1 and 3. 

These coils may be handled on 
their side by means of a triple-hook 
crane sling or on end by a crane 
magnet. As storage area for hot 
strip coils extends over two bays 
in the building, it is serviced by 
two crane runways. Consequently, 
it was necessary to provide two 
sets of receiving tables on each line 
to receive the coils on the side. 
These receiving tables are made to 
accommodate three coils. (See 
section AA in Fig. 3.) The center 
coil is loaded directly to the 


Fig. 1—View of handling equip- 

ment in coil storage area. Coils 

are unloaded from cranes. to 

storage or to pickling line con- 
veyors 
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troughed roller conveyor while the 
two other coils rest on sloped skids 
equipped with latched stops. In 
loading, after the center coil has 
moved on down the conveyor by 
gravity, the operator releases the 
latch on the receiving table and 
permits each coil on the receiving 
table to roll onto the troughed 
gravity line. 

For handling coils on end, an in- 
genious arrangement of conveyors 
permits receiving coils from both 
overhead cranes with a minimum 
amount of conveyor. This arrange- 
ment consists of heavy duty, flat 
roll receiving tables extending un- 
der both crane runways, a down 
tilter and a double acting side tilter. 
This side tilting unit permits dis- 
charging to either line of troughed 
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roller conveyor, depending upon 
which line is in need of coils. The 
roller conveyor just ahead of the 
upender is provided with two sets 
of brakes which prevent coils from 
rolling into the upender when it is 
not in receiving position, enabling 
the operator to feed one coil at a 
time to the device. 

At the ends of troughed convey- 
or lines 1 and 2, coils are discharged 
to the feed rails of continuous 
picklers. Here again brake rollers 
are provided ahead of the side tilter 
so that the operator at all times 
can feed coils as necessary. Ad- 
justable bumpers are provided also 
at the ends of these lines so that 
the various width coils can be cen- 
tered for discharging to feed rails. 

Lines 1 and 2 were made as long 














Fig. 2—Coil being weighed on scale 
section of trough conveyor line 


as possible in order to assure suf- 


ficient storage so that the crane can 
build up a supply of coils, thus 
making the crane available for use 
elsewhere in the building. 

After the strip leaves the con- 
tinuous pickler, it is reduced to de- 
sired gage in tandem mills, and 
then is recoiled and taken to elec- 
trolytic continuous washers. Three 
of these are installed in offset par- 
alle] lines, and washed and cleaned 
coils are handled from recoilers 
at discharge ends by means of three 


parallel lines of troughed roller 
conveyor running at right angles 


to the center line of the washers. 
Coils are discharged from coilers 
directly onto troughed roller con- 
veyor. They then are weighed 
and continue down to the upender. 

In the accompanying illustrations, 
Fig. 2 shows a coil being weighed 
on the scale section and Fig. 4 
shows one in position in the upend- 
er. In this instance, an upender 


Fig. 3—Layout of coil conveyors, 
down tilter, side tilter, receiving 
and transfer tables feeding lines 


to continuous picklers. Drawing 

and photos courtesy Standard 

Conveyor Co., North St. Paul, 
Minn. 
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Fig. 4—Here coil has been upended 
and wooden pallet slid out from 
upender, where coil is in position 
to be picked up by crane magnet 


with a wood pallet is used to pre- 
vent damage to coils of finished 
strip steel, and at the same time 
to break up the magnetic lines of 
force when the coil is being picked 
up by the crane magnet. Fig. 3 
shows the upender in upending po- 
sition with the wood pallet extend- 





ed and a coil ready to be removed 
by the crane magnet. This moy.- 
able wood pallet is an integral part 
of the upender. After the coil has 
been upended, it is delivered to the 
receiving table. An overhead crane 
removes it from the wood pallet 
which is returned automatically to 
the upender before it goes back to 
its receiving position. 

Coils which are taken from the 
wood pallet by crane magnet are 
placed on cars which take them to 
the box annealing furnaces. After 
annealing, coils are transferred by 
crane to the conveyor which feeds 
the skin pass mill. The coils are 
loaded onto the heavy duty receiv- 
ing section by crane magnet and 
travel by gravity down to the up- 
ender. Here they are upended and 
discharged to a side tilter, which 
in turn discharges the coils to the 
feed rail of the skin pass mill. Here 
again brake rollers are _ provided 
just ahead of the upender in order 
to permit the operator to have com- 
plete control for feeding the up- 
ender. 


Specifications for Wrapping Sheet 
Steel Are Factor in Plant Safety 


By R. A. SHAW 
Safety Engineer 
Murray Corp. of America, Detroit 


@ HANDLING and storage of sheet 


steel bundles are phases of sheet 
steel fabrication which are _ inti- 
mately associated with “engineer 


ing for safety.” Proper precautions 
are essential if serious lost-time 
accidents are to be prevented. 


As an example a_ loosely-bcund 
bundle of sheets slipped from 
a crane hook, broke open = and 
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slid to one side, severing the foot 
of a foreman who was directing 
transfer of the bundle from storage 
to a Shear table. This happened six 
years ago; in the meantime steps 
have been taken to prevent recur- 
rence of such a mishap. 

Adherence to rigid specifications 
for wrapping and bundling of sheets 
is an economy move in the direc- 
tion of saving time, avoiding acci- 
dents to personnel, and improving 
orderliness of plant appearance. 

Specifications developed by Mur- 
ray Corp. of America in this re- 


(Please turn to Page 73) 
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More power from electric 
industrial trucks... with 





































EXIDE-IRONCLAD 


XPERIENCE in the last few years has pre- 

sented the electric industrial truck in a new 
light. It has proved its ability to smooth the 
kinks out of production where even the heaviest 
materials are involved. 


The natural consequence has been that larger 
and more powerful battery trucks have been pro- 
duced, greatly expanding the versatility of these 
units and enlarging their usefulness to plants such 
as those in the steel industry. 


As motive power for these trucks, Exide-Ironclad 
Batteries have more than kept pace. Not only for 
the giant new trucks of recent design, but for the 
older units you may now be using, Exide-Ironclads 
offer a dependable means of increasing the effec- 
tive capacity of your material handling equipment. 

Now is a good time to check over your equip- 
ment and prepare for heavier production schedules 
with Exide-Ironclad Batteries of materially higher 
capacity. Write for free booklet, “In Selecting 
Any Motive Power Battery BE SURE.” 





Truck iilustrated made by 
Baker-Ravlang Company 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World's Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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shafts is given its first application to cam- 
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@ FOR RAPID hardening of cam- 
shafts for 6 and 8-cylinder engines in 
its junior line of cars, Packard Mo- 
tor Car Co., Detroit, has installed 
equipment for induction hardening 
of the shafts by the Tocco process 
developed by the Ohio Crankshaft 
Co., Cleveland. This marks the in- 
itial application of the process to 
camshafts, although it is used widely 
at present for hardening crank- 
shafts. 

Shafis are of S.A.E. 1045 steel, 
forged and machined before heat 
treating. The shaft for the 6-cylinder 
engine has 12 cams, a gear, an ec- 
centric and four bearings; that for 
the 8-cylinder engine is the same ex- 
cept that it has 16 cams. 

Accompanying illustrations show 


the equipment for hardening, as in- 
stalled in the Packard plant. It com- 
prises eight chambers, each accom- 
modating two shafts. The latter are 
clamped vertically in the head of a 
motor-driven elevator which lowers 
the shaft through the inductor blocks 
as each succeeding cam is hardened. 
At the same time the shaft is rotated 
continuously at about 60 revolutions 
per minute, through motor and gear- 
ing in the head. Inductor blocks 
have holes slightly larger in diame- 
ter than that of the shaft bearing, 
thus dispensing with the need for 
opening the block as the shaft is 
passed through it. In thickness, the 
block slightly exceeds that of a cam. 
Spotting the cams accurately in the 
block is accomplished by controlling 





shafts 








General view of induction harden- 
ing equipment for heat treating 
S.A.E. 1045 steel camshafts for 6 
and 8-cylinder engines is shown at 
the left. Eight chambers are pro- 
vided, each accommodating two 
shafts. Above is a close-up showing 
start of heat treating cycle with 
first cam on shaft in position for 
heating in inductor block. Through 
a spacer bar at the left, the head 

















indexes each succeeding cam into _ 

proper position, both shafts being Cal 

rotated continuously str 
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This is a close-up of 
inductor blocks and 
water cooling connec- 
tions. Note holes on 
inner faces of blocks 
for directing quench 
water on the heated 
cam. Lower end of the 
shaft rests on a pedes- 
tal bolted to the carri- 
age which lowers the 
shaft 


the lowering carriage through a pin 
lodging in a spacer bar at the side. 

Each cam can be hardened in 
about 9 seconds; a complete shaft 
can be processed in 5 minutes or less, 
compared with the 16 hours required 
by the previous method of heat treat- 
ment. The cams are heated to 1500 
degrees Fahr. and held for 5% sec- 
onds after which the current is cut 
off from the inductor block and wa- 
ter under 40 pounds pressure is im- 
mediately sprayed on the cam 
through a= series of small holes 
drilled in the inductor block. This 
quench requires 3% seconds, follow- 
ing which the mechanism indexes 
and the carriage lowers the next cam 
into position for hardening. 

Hardness obtained on the cams av- 
erages 60 Rockwell C, and a consid- 
erably deeper and more uniform case 
is obtained by the induction heating 
and quenching method. No partic- 
ular saving in labor is involved, but 
the process is easier to handle, is 
much cleaner and of course faster. 

The four bearings on a shaft are 
not heat treated. After hardening 
of cams, gear and eccentric, the 
shafts are transferred to the finish 
grinding department. 

Referring to the illustration of the 
hardening equipment, a_ series of 
lights and a dial indicator will be 
noticed over each chamber. The in- 
dicator shows water pressure. Red 
lights appear while electric current 
is on, blue lights while quench water 
is being applied. Control of the en- 
tire heating, quenching and indexing 
cycles is automatic, the only work 
required of operators being to load 
and unload shafts, start each cycle 
and observe action of machine. 


Steel Used 
In Dormitories 


@ Stanford university, Palo Alto, 
Calif., again selects steel in the con- 
struction of the framework of two 
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new wings to the recently built La- 
gunita court in order to conform 
with the original framework of the 
dormitory. Unibilt Steel frame, a 
development of Soule Steel Co., San- 
Francisco, is being used in its con- 
struction. 
All Connections Welded 

The two wings are each two 
stories high and 42 feet wide. The 
right wing is 157 feet long, and the 
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Unfinished end of the right wing 

of Lagunita dormitory showing 

exterior and interior walls, two 

floors of joists, and partially com- 
pleted roof trusses 


left is 125 feet long. Bearing walls 
are of a 6-inch stud open web pat- 
tern through which is passed both 
lateral and transverse bracing. All 
connections are welded. In most 
buildings nonbearing partition walls 
are usually from 2 to 4-inch light 
gage steels, but at Lagunita court, 
the interior walls are *%-inch ver- 
tical channels. Floor and_ roof 
joists are spaced 32 inches on cen- 
ters, both top and bottom cord be- 
ing welded to the supporting stud 
at either end. 

All load-bearing walls are of 6. 
inch studs spaced 16 inches on cen- 
ters and extending from the founda- 
tion plate to the eave line. Finish 
will be stucco on stucco netting of 
No. 18 galvanized wire applied over 
heavy waterproof paper. 


German Practice in 
Cast Iron Enameling 


@ Enameling of Cast Iron, by E. 
Shuetz; paper, 150 pages, 6% x 9% 
inches; published by Wilhelm 
Knapp, Halle (Saale), Germany; 
supplied by STEEL, Cieveland; in 
Europe by Penton Publishing Co. 
Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, 
London. 

This book, part 23 of a series of 
reference books comprising “Works 
Practice in Iron, Steel and Metal 
Foundries”, edited by Hubert Her- 
manns, is in German and relates to 
enameling of cast iron. It is divided 
into sections covering different 
phases. The first describes the goal 
of enameling, followed by historical 
aspects. Then follows raw mate- 
rials and their properties. Molecu- 
lar weight in relation to chemical 
combination is discussed, as_ is 
weight loss of raw materials 
through heating. 

Refractory and fluxing compon- 
ents of raw materials are described, 
and that is followed by methods for 
determining the fluoride combina- 
tion of oxides and of the silica loss 
through fluoride combination. Suc- 
ceeding chapters deal with methods 
of computing a recipe from a known 
analysis, and vice versa; calculating 
the effect of change in compounds 
in relation to each other; setting-up 
molecular formulas; specific gravity 
of enamel; coefficient of expansion; 
modulus of elasticity, and tensile 
strength. 

Other sections deal with equip- 
ment for enameling works, melting 
furnaces, enameling ovens, tools, 
costs, statistics, pickling, testing of 
pickling baths, thickness of coat- 
ing, new enameling materials, ef- 
fect of raw materials on enamel 
composition, defects in enameling, 
removal of enamel, requirements of 
cast iron for enameling, and clean- 
ing of castings. 


Statistics of Metals 
In Annual Volume 


@ Metal Statistics, 1938, published 
by American Metal Market, New 
York; 600 pages, 4 x 6 inches, cloth; 
supplied by Street, Cleveland, for $2; 
in Europe by Penton Publishing Co. 
Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, 
London. 

The thirty-first annual edition, 
this book contains the usual tabu- 
lated information on _ production, 
consumption, imports, exports, 
stocks, price fluctuations and month- 
ly and annual averages and data on 
other economic subjects. 

Various improvements have been 
made in the current issue to bring 
it up to date and increase its use- 
fulness as a reference book in sta- 
tistics of the metal industries. 
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NEW METAL PRODUCTS 


MA heavy-duty “Super-Wringer,” 
manufactured by Geerpress Wringer 
Inc., Muskegon, Mich., is the latest 
in mopping equipment. All parts of 
this wringer are rustproofed, all 
joints welded and impervious to 





cleaning compounds, soap and 
water. Geerpress buckets and double 
bucket chassis are of steel, equip- 
ped with rubber bumpers and rub 
ber-wheel, sealed ball-bearing cast 
ers. Welded construction makes the 
wringer one-third lighter than con 
ventional types. 


@ Specialty Sales & Service Corp., 
138 Holden street, Minneapolis, has 
placed on the market its Triple-S 
hose clamp, a new metal clamp with 
a wide field of application. The 
clamp is claimed to hold grease and 
oil hose securely on the hose stud 
under pressure in excess of 150 
pounds. 


@ Mosler quick deposit safes, avail 
able in both counter screen and 
lobby types, are new metal products 
of Mosler Safe Co., Hamilton, O. Of 
heavy, all-steel construction, the 
new units are designed for conveni 
ence of bank customers in making 
deposits as quickly as dropping let 





ters into a box. Both types of safes 
are finished in metallic aluminum 
with black and white enameled, 
key-locked combination dials. They 
are also finished in cther colors or 
graining to suit special require 
ments. 


@ A novel lawn sprinkler has been 
introduced by Bradley Washfoun 
tain Co., 2203 West Michigan street, 
Milwaukee. It showers an area of 
about 50 square feet in a manner 
approximating a normal rainfall. 
Fixtures are constructed of °%s-inch 
steel tubing with malleable and 
brass fittings, and it has latex gum 
tubing with cadmium-plated steel 
reinforcing coil springs and brass 
spray nozzle. Steel tubing and fit 
tings are finished in gray enamel. 


@ The Kisco Cool-Circle-Ator table, 
manufactured by Kisco Co., 4410 
West Papin street, St. Louis, is a 
combination cool air circulator and 
table. Resembling a modern coffee 
or bedside table, the Kisco product 
has the air circulator fastened into 
the base. The unit is claimed to cool 





in all directions, eliminating blasts, 
drafts and dead air and preventing 
summer colds from fans. Light in 
weight, it is easily movable, while 
absence of fan noises is claimed to 
be another advantage 


@ Lux carbon dioxide fire extin 
guishers, manufactured by Walte 
Kidde & Co., 140 Cedar street, New 
York, are improved by use of a new 
metal hand control wheel! giving a 
better grip, more leverage and 
greater ease of operation. A_ pull 
out pin kept in tension at all time: 
assures positive sealing. With thi 
Lux seat-type valve, premature ope! 
ation due to vibration is said to be 
impossible. 


@ Hunter Engineering Co., Blaine 
and Pachappa_ streets, Riverside, 
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Calif., recently has developed a flex- 
ible steel venetian blind, as well as 
automatic machinery for manufac- 
turing the product. Steel used is a 
high electrogalvanized cold roll, 
which is formed, cut and punched 
to any predetermined length. ‘The 
blinds are finished in baked enamel 
before cutting and punching. 


@ Hughes-Keenan Co., Mansfield, 
O., is the manufacturer of the Gaty 
hole boring and pole setting “Hy- 
draulic Dirtworm,” a new piece of 
road equipment. The unit bores 
holes up to 16 inches in diameter and 
to depths of seven feet at any an 
gle. In ordinary earth, it bores 
6-foot holes, 15 inches in diameter 
and sets ten 40-foot poles per hour 
with average spacing 380 feet. Hy 
draulic operation with automatic 
safety valve prevents damage to au 
gur and other parts. It mounts on 
standard crawler tractors or heavy 
duty trucks. 


@ The new Skyscraper Transcriber’s 
desk built by Shaw-Walker Co., 
Muskegon, Mich., places every nec 
essity within arm’s reach of the 
transcriber. An all steel product, 
the desk is made in three sizes and 
a noteworthy feature is concealment 
of all wiring. The hearing tube is 
also concealed, coming through the 
front of the desk. Compactness of 
design saves space in offices, elim- 
inating need for record racks or 
machine stands. 
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Saving By Welding 


A plant making widely diversified products 
finds welded construction is advantageous 
because it offers increased strength and 
rigidity besides more flexibility in design 











By H. H. HARLAN ent products and operating separate design and in which elimination of 
' ly, all manufacturing operations are comparatively complicated pattern 
J Chief Engineer consolidated in one plant at East equipment would justify a certain 
American Machine & Metals Inc. Moline, Ill. This, with unified man- amount of development expense in 
East Moline, Ill. agement, makes possible certain connection with the new method. It 
economies and also makes it easy to was decided to remodel some laund 
transfer experience gained with ry equipment, wood washers being 

@ FROM OUR FIRST experience welded construction in one field to selected. 
with welded construction it was evi- other products made in this same The cost of these was abnormal 
dent that difficulties experienced plant. ; ly high, yet few iron parts were 
were due to inappreciation of the In going to welded construction, used. Main end frames and center 
factors involved and not to the it was evident that most economies shell supports were of gray cast 
method itself. Constant study of would be affected by using this iron and required “right” and “left” 
its application and design has pro method to develop a complete new patterns which involved “board 
pressed to a point where many of model, one having large main mounting” and attendant multiple 
our major products use this method frames readily adaptable to welded coring. Pattern maintenance was 


to great advantage, not only to save 
weight but to add strength and to 
reduce costs also. 

American Machine & Metals Inc 
is divided into seven divisions mak 
ing various products: Troy Laundry 





Machinery division, commercial Fig. | (left)—center 
laundry equipment; Tolhurst divi- frame, and Fig. 2 
sion, oil reclaiming, textile, chemical right), end frame, 
and paper processing centrifugals; are welded frames 
DeBothezat ventilating equipment for laundry washers 
} division; Schlangen brewery equip made from standard 


ment division; Riehle testing ma 
chine division; Opaco Oil and gaso 
line service station equipment divi 
sion; and Halliwell beauty shop 
equipment division. 

Although making entirely differ 


channel and I-beam 


sections 





high and casting sections were it 






regular and sometimes badly 
Lig warped. In addition, they required 
» considerable hand grinding to give 





a satisfactory finished appearance 











Fig. 3—Triangular base and three 
pedestals of this Olympic centri- 


fugal extractor are welded into a 





single unit using standard shapes 





and plates 























Fig. 4—Completely welded frame 
for Minute Man laundry press 


In going to the welded construction, 
a study of the original frame struc- 
ture indicated standard structural 
shapes could be used. Thus end 
frames were fabricated entirely 
from standard channel sections and 
center supports were built up of 
channel and I-beam sections. Detail 
drawings with all welding carefully 
indicated were prepared to aid fab- 
rication. 

The very first frames had all the 


desirable structural features anti- 


cipated but the cost was high. Figs. 
1 and 2 show the design employed. 
However, with the installation of 
proper welding equipment, dies, 
tools, jigs and fixtures, costs came 
tumbling down to satisfactory fig- 
ures. 


Study Welding Possibilities 


As a result of this experience, 
laundry extractors were studied 
next for welding possibilities. These 
machines consists of a triangular 
base with three upright columns 
supporting by chains a circular cas- 
ing in which the basket is mounted. 
Base and pedestals, made of cast 
iron in separate parts machined and 
fitted together, required unusually 
heavy construction since the rotat- 
ing centrifugal basket often oper- 
ates with large unbalanced loads. 

Fig. 3 shows the welded model. 
Triangular base is welded from 
channels with open side down and 
corners rounded. Pedestals consist 
of a heavy plate rolled to a “D” 
cross section with the open side 
closed by a flat plate, the entire unit 
being welded to the base channels. 
Removable welded cap permits ac- 
cess to the three suspension chains 
supporting the casing. This con- 
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struction has resulted in greater 
strength, considerable reduction in 
cost and a marked saving in weight. 

Circular casing consists of heavy 
steel plate rolled to shape and weld- 
ed. This is riveted and welded to 
the heavy steel bottom plate which 
carries an annular cast steel ring 
in the center for mounting spindle 
bearing housing. Reinforcing stand- 
ards and bottom plate ribs are com- 
pletely welded. Monel metal baskets 
which spin inside the container are 
also of welded construction. 

Larger sizes of these Olympic ex- 
tractors employ similar construc- 
tion except pedestals are formed in 
a brake to present five sides of an 
octagon. After welding to base 
channels both inside and_ out, 
pedestals are closed with a welded 
plate to form an 
strong, rigid base which is com- 
paratively light in weight. 

Welded motor supporting bracket 
is bolted to the casing to permit 
easy adjustment during assembly. 
Basket is driven direct from the mo- 
tor by V-belts connected to a shaft 
extending down through the bottom 
of the container. 

Another piece of equipment em- 
ploying welding to advantage is the 
Minute Man foot-operated laundry 
press shown in Fig. 5. Entire frame 
is made up of channel and angle 
sections welded into a unit as seen 
in Fig. 4. The two side sections and 
back of the frame are first jig weld- 
ed, then assembled and welded to- 
gether and finally welded to the 
front reinforcements in a separate 
jig. Top movable yoke, through 
which pressure is applied to the 
work, is fabricated from flat rolled 
plate. Sections of round bar stock 


Fig. 5—Minute Man 

laundry press. of 

welded steel con- 
struction 


exceptionally 








are used for bearing bosses. More 
quantities of this machine are pro- 
duced than any other piece of weld- 
ed equipment made in this plant. 
Although direct costs of this unit 
are comparable to other methods, 
we find it is highly desirable as it 
has eliminated breakage as well as 
foundry and pattern problems, re- 
duced shipping weight and requires 
a smaller inventory of materials. 


Unusual Welded Product 


A rather unusual welded item of 
the pressure vessel type is the 
sleeve ironer shown in Fig. 6. Orig- 
inally made from cored castings 
that required polishing and finish- 
ing all over, production was further 
complicated by the tapered irregular 
oval shape. Now these are made 
from two die-formed, tapered, D- 
shaped halves welded longitudinally 
to a flat common partition plate 
with seams ground smooth. Entire 
unit is then cleaned, polished and 
plated with no trace of the weld 
visible. 

The flat partition acts as a rein- 
forcing rib. Openings in it near the 
tip cause positive circulation of 
steam up one side and down the 
other which gives even heating and 
other operating advantages. Base 
and table also are of welded con.- 
struction. 

Centrifugal extractors made by 
the Tolhurst division for chemical 
plants, metal chip driers and other 
industrial applications are excep- 
tionally well adapted to welded con- 
struction. They differ from _ the 
laundry units in that the motor and 
basket on certain bottom discharge 
types are suspended from overhead 
channels supported on individual A- 
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Fig. 6—Steam heated ironer with 

tapered sleeves of welded light 

metal which reduced weight by 30 
per cent 


frames. These and overhead chan- 
nels now are welded using standard 
structural shapes which results in a 
more rigid construction and is bet- 
ter adapted to varying installation 
requirements. 

Use of welded steel construction 
for cases on these units has elim- 
inated leaks sometimes experienced 
with former designs. Size and loca- 
tion of discharge opening can be 
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arranged as desired without the de- 
lay or extra cost that accompanied 
other types of construction. 

As this is more or less special 
equipment, the flexibility of welded 
construction is highly important as 
it permits rapid fabrication of dis- 
similar units including those made 
of copper, aluminum or any noncor- 
rosive alloy desired for the particu- 
lar application. In addition, the unit 
is leakproof, neater and stronger. 
Also alterations to accommodate 
last minute instructions from the 
customer can be incorporated easily, 
an advantage not realized with 
former types of construction. 

Use of butt welded joints instead 
of lap joints in making the revolv- 
ing baskets has eliminated damage 
frequently experienced during un- 
loading. Side sheets of baskets are 
perforated to suit the particular ap- 
plication and made in any material 
in varying thicknesses, advantages 
not heretofore possible. 

Fan mounting structures made in 
the DeBothezat division are especial- 
ly well suited to use of welding as 
shown by the 9-foot fan in Fig. 7. 
This design has eliminated patterns 
for “right” and “left” for each size 
fan along with the need for pattern 
alterations accompanying — special 
applications. Welded construction 
results in a weight saving of about 
35 per cent here and a saving in 
cost of material and labor greater 
than any of the other welded prod- 
ucts made in this plant. V-belts con- 
nect fan to motor. 

An unusual piece of equipment is 
the DeBothezat Bifurcator shown 
in Fig. 8. This consists of a split- 
duct encasing a fan in the full duct. 
A motor mounted in the opening be- 
tween the split sections drives the 
fan, thus affording full ventilation 
to the motor but not exposing it to 


Fig. 7—DeBothezat 
9-foot fan in which 
great weight and 
cost reductions were 
obtained 


Fig. 8—Split duct 

Bifurcator removes 

motor from _ gas 
stream 


troublesome gases or dust in the 
duct. Units are made of any metal 
and may be lined with asbestos or 
rubber. Although some of the small- 
er units of galvanized steel are 
riveted to protect the finish, other 
light metals are spot welded and 
heavier metal is are welded to form 
gas tight joints. Welding is also an 
aid to flexibility as these ducts are 
made 8 to 48 inches in diameter. 

Most welds are made with the 
electric arc. Light metal is spot or 
gas welded. When welding copper, 
two oxyacetylene torches are used, 
one to preheat and the other to 
weld. Special alloys are welded ac- 
cording to practice recommended 
for them. 

Welds on commercial extractor 
baskets are X-ray tested where sub- 
jected to excessive speeds or 
Structural plates and 
shapes are torch cut using mechan- 
ical control wherever practical. 
Special odd shapes are _ templet 
marked and cut by manually con- 
trolled torch. 

Simplification appears the im- 
portant factor in redesign for weld- 
ing. Cutting, preparation of parts, 
setting up and holding in position 
also have to be considered. While 
welding has many advantages, prob- 
ably the most important in our plant 
is the flexibility it makes possible 
in connection with equipment built 
to order, in small quantities or to 
special design. Such work is usually 
set up and welded without jigs or 
fixtures but in quantity production 
these are essential as they largely 
determine costs of the welding oper- 
ation. To lower cost of fixtures, the 
welding jig frequently may be de- 
signed to handle both “rights” and 
“lefts.” Our experience indicates 
that the success of welding as a 
fabrication method depends almost 
entirely upon a thorough knowledge 
and understanding of all factors. 


stresses. 

















By A. H. ALLEN 
Detroit Editor, STEEL 


@ WORK-—-PLAY—LIVE—SAFELY 
reads a sign of billboard proportions 
erected at every gate of Murray 
Corp. of America plants in Detroit. 
Copy on these signboards is changed 
monthly, but remains an effective 
and tacit reminder of work which 
the company is doing in the inter- 
ests of industrial safety, in an in- 
dustry where hazardous operations 
are above the average. 

Building the idea of safety into 
the minds of employes and manage- 
ment, too, is not as simple a task 
as it sounds, especially in an organ- 
ization the size of Murray which op- 
erates five plants in the Detroit area, 
normally employing 10,000 men. 





Safety billboard occupies a promi- 

nent place outside of every gate 

at plants of Murray Corp. in 
Detroit 
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Engineered Safety 


Safety of industrial work has made rapid 
strides in recent years primarily as a 
result of concerted action by safety en:- 
gineers working with plant managements 


Such a program goes far beyond 
painting a few signs of the “Stop, 
Look and Listen” character, and 
then trusting to luck. 

How shall the importance of safe- 
ty be instilled in the minds of em- 
ployes? How shall the intangible 
profits of safety be made tangible 
to management? Above all, how 
can the importance of safety be kept 
alive continually? 

The five Murray divisions include 
the main automobile body construc- 
tion plant employing 4000, where 
operations center around light and 
heavy pressed metal, work, body 
painting, trimming, upholstery, de- 
signing and sample construction, and 
work on the “body in white.” Also 
general offices, general stores and a 
large shipping and receiving depart- 
ment are at the main plant. 

Tool division, employing 1200 is a 
second plant. Here all tool and die 
design and construction, as well as 
certain phases of machinery build- 
ing and repair, pattermaking and 
the like, are centered. 


Make Many Stampings 


A third division is concerned main 
ly with stamping operations, turn- 
ing out a variety of automobile 
fenders and smaller stampings in- 
cluding support brackets, radiator 
shells, reinforcing strips and sim- 
ilar articles. This plant normally 
employs 1500. 

A fourth plant is devoted to manu- 
facture of seat cushion springs, and 
operations include small stamping, 
wire coiling, welding and assembly. 
Working force numbers 1400. 

The fifth division is the frame 
plant at Ecorse, Mich., and is prob- 
ably the most hazardous from the 
safety standpoint. Here are both 
large and small presses for forming 





Special types of stock boxes have 

been designed for use with electric 

trucks to aid safe handling of 
stamped parts 


steel frame parts, assembly lines 
where frames are fitted together, 
painting facilities, a large storage 
space, shipping platform, and a sep- 
arate tool and die shop for supply- 
ing the plant’s needs on this score. 
Employment averages about 1500. 

In working out an effective safe- 
ty program for the 10,000 men em- 
ployed in these five plants, with op- 
erations ranging all the way from 
heavy press work to the sewing of 
upholstery, many special problems 
were encountered. Concerted action 
by the company was begun eight 
years ago when a safety department 
was organized and put into the 
hands of an engineer with many 
years of experience in the automo- 
tive field. 

The first requisite in any safety 
program is to have it directed by a 
man who himself is sold on the 
idea of safety and is capable of sell- 
ing his ideas to both men and man- 
agement. Starting from an initial 
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The Lead that 


strengthens with strain 

















HEN a man has real strength of char- 
OF acter hard knocks help bring it out. 
Tellurium Lead is like that. /t gets tough- 
er under stress. It work-hardens. Service 
reports from a large number of users agree 
that bending, stretching or hammering ac- 
tually tend to make this lead stronger. This 
means that turn-over points and joints are 
less subject to cracking. 


Furthermore, where vibration occurs, 
this capacity to develop latent strength min- 
imizes buckling and creeping. And when 
heat changes are frequent and rapid, Tel- 
lurium Lead gives improved resistance to 


fracture. 


The other outstanding advantage of Tel- 
lurium Lead is this: It gives increased re- 
sistance to sulphuric and other corrosive 
acids, even at temperatures that tend to ap- 
proach the melting point of the metal. In 
plant after plant, it has prolonged the use- 
ful life of equipment...and reduced the 
number of shut-downs for repairs. 


Tellurium Lead of our manufacture is 
time-tried St. Joe chemical lead alloyed with 
a small quantity of tellurium. It gives the 
advantage of this well-known chemical lead 
plus important new ones. Yet now. due to a 
price reduction, it costs only a fraction of a 
cent more per pound than chemical lead. 
Available in sheets, pipe and coils. For fur- 
ther facts, write to nearest branch. 
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Tellurium Lead is now extensively used to line 


tanks and for pipes and coils, in plants handling 
sulphuric and sulphurous acids, hot chrome so 
lutions, copper sulphite solutions, chlorine gas, 


hydrochloric acid fumes and hydrofluoric acid. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, Baltimore, Buffalo, Chicage, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis; National-Boston Lead Co., 
Boston; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Phil 
adelphia; National Lead & Oil Co., Pitt 
burgh; Georgia Lead Works, Atlanta; 
Cibson & Price Co., Cleveland: American 
Lead Corporation, Indianapolis; Morris 
P. Kirk & Son, Inc., Los Angeles; Master 
Metals, Inc., Cleveland; The Canada 
Metal Company, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver 





Strips of Tellurium Lead 
(above) and lead without 
Tellurium content (below) 
stamped and then pulled out 
at equal rates in a tensile 
strength testing machine 

Note how the Tellurium Lead 
has developed strength, due 
to work - hardening at the 
stamping—whereas the other 
lead was weakened and broke 
in two. 











No Buckling 


“We recently made an inspection,” a manu- 
facturer writes, “‘of our large sulphuric 
acid mixing tank that was lined with Tel- 
lurium sheet lead in March 1934. We 
found the lead to be smooth and uniform 
with no signs whatever of buckling, al- 
though this tank is used for mixing raw acid 


to lower specific gravities.” 


Withstands 
Higher Temperature 


“We have for the last three years used Tel- 
lurium Lead,” another user reports, “in 6 
to 10% sulphuric acid with “% of 1% hy- 
drochlorice acid. All the tubing we have pur- 
chased is still in use and in excellent condi- 


tion. We use Tellurium Lead because it is 





stronger and will withstand a higher tem- 


perature.” 








Tellurium Lead 








General view of large presses 

forming side rails for body frames. 

Finished piece rack on floor is 

equipped with special hooks for 
crane handling 


appropriation of $10,000 for safety 
protection of equipment, the con- 
certed safety crusade at Murray has 
moved forward steadily until now 
it is a workable program that is 
producing results. 

The safety director has several 
appointed assistants who devote 
their full time to safety work, but 
must also deputize every workman 
as an active partner, constantly on 
the lookout for unsafe practices. At 
Murray, there are three safety as- 
sistants, one concerned with tools 
and dies, another with press opera- 
tions, and a third for general obser- 
vation work. In special instances 
additional help is enlisted. For ex- 
ample, at one time, when the tool 
and die designers were short of 
work, a group was assigned to field 
work in the press department, with 
the idea that any hazards resulting 
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from improper die design would be 
brought forcibly to their attention, 
thus providing them with valuable 
data when they resumed their work 
on die design. In other words, they 
would be equipped to engineer safe- 
ty into their die designs. 

When the original safety program 
was launched at Murray, mass meet- 
ings were held with all supervisory 
help and company executives. Here 
the president and the manufactur- 
ing manager explained the policies 
and how to put them into effect. 
Next came the organization of 12 
safety committees in various divi- 
sions of the plants, each committee 
including foremen or superintend- 
ents, a certain number of so-called 
laymen and union shop stewards, 
and numbering in personnel from 
10 to 18. 


Hazards Reported 


The committees meet monthly on 
company time and a secretary re- 
cords all proceedings. Chief pur- 
pose of these meetings is to list all 
unsafe equipment or practices which 
have come to the committee’s atten- 
tion in the preceding 30 days. 

Examples of typical observations 
reported by these committees are as 
follows: Broken window glass in 
solder grinding booth should be re- 
placed with metal; conveyor line 
brakes do not hold bodies on sharp 
incline—a potential hazard; press in 
department No. 23 needs permanent 
guard to replace temporary guard; 
suggest guards around frame un- 
loader. 

Usually each committee will be 
able to list 10 or 15 suggestions 
as a result of the monthly confer- 
ence. Their recommendations are 
transmitted to the safety director 





who immediately prepares a mimeo- 
graphed copy of the report, assign- 
ing certain individuals to be respon. 
sible for correcting deficiencies 
noted by the committees. As fast 
as action is taken on the safety 
suggestions the director notes on his 
report that the matter is “O.K.” or 
“deferred” or “partly finished.” Thus 
at the next meeting of each commit- 
tee, certain items will have been 
handled, others carried over as old 
business. In any event, the manu- 
facturing manager is notified month- 
ly of all unfinished safety work. 
All committee reports are bound to- 
gether each month and copies sent 
to ali company executives so they 
may keep in touch with progress of 
safety work in the plant. 

These regular safety committee 
meetings provide a thorough and 
continuous check on potential haz- 
ards in plant and equipment and in.- 
sure prompt attention to safety sug- 
gestions made at the meetings. 

In addition to this monthly ac- 
tivity, the company sponsors semi- 
annual safety contests in its five 
plants, for the dual purpose of 
stimulating the competitive spirit 
among its men and of informing the 
management exactly as to the cost 
of accidents. Murray Corp. oper- 
ates on the policy of “self-insuring” 
in regard to compensation for acci- 
dents and so it is essential to de- 
termine how to carry this risk with 
the least possible cost. 


Divisions Assigned Rates 


The five plants are segregated in- 
to 15 divisions—nine so-called “bal- 
anced hazardous” divisions, and six 
“semimechanical” divisions. To each 
division is assigned a certain acci- 
dent compensation rate, expressed 
in cents per hundred dollars of pay- 
roll. This rate varies between 10 
and 35 cents, and is based on the 
degrees of hazard involved and sub- 
ject to revision twice a year. Mul- 
tiplying the rate by the hundred 
dollars of payroll in each division 
gives a figure which is the accident 
budget for the month. Every two 
weeks a consolidated report is is- 
sued for all divisions, listing the 
amount and per cent of the accident 
budget which has been used. At 
the end of a six-month period the 
three divisions showing the lowest 
percentage of their accident budgets 
used are declared winners of the 
contest for that period. 

Superintendents, foremen and sub- 
foremen in the winning departments 
are entertained by the company as a 
reward for their accident record, in 


General view of heavy press room 
with die storage on balcony at 
right and steel storage at extreme 
rear. Ample window space permits 
maximum light and ventilation 
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Ample light, working platforms of 


proper height, exhaust system 
under conveyor to remove dust and 
holders for portable gvinders are a 
few of the safety features evident 


the summer the event being cele- 
brated by attending a_ big-league 
baseball game and an ensuing din- 
ner, while in winter a dinner is fol- 
lowed by attending a hocky game. 
In determining the winners of 
these contests, the corporation’s sec- 
retary, compensation head and the 
safety director must exercise un- 
usual care that all divisions are giv- 
en an equal opportunity to win and 
this is done by changes in the budget 
rate assigned to the division, pep 
talks before the division and other 
stimulants. The more hazardous di- 
visions have been separated from 


the less hazardous such as _ the 
maintenance department, so_ that 
winners can be chosen from each 


group. This gives those divisions, 
where nature of the work is more 
likely to involve accidents, a better 
chance to win the contest. 

To cite a specific case the record 
for January in the tool and die divi- 
sion, for example, shows a rate of 
10 cents, giving a budget of $90.30. 
Compensation cost for the first half 
of the month was $3.00, for the last 
half $4.64, leaving a favorable bal- 
ance in the budget of $82.66, or 8 per 
cent used. 

Out of these monthly budgets 
comes compensation for minor lost- 
time accidents only. Major acci- 
dents are handled separately and in 
this connection the Murray plan of 
investigation is worthy of special 
comment. Every major accident in 
a Murray plant is made the subject 
of a sweeping investigation, attend- 
ed by the safety director, the divi- 
sion manager, witnesses to the acci- 
dent, foreman, and the safety com- 
mittee of the division. Exhaustive 
testimony is taken and recorded in 
report form, following which these 
typed reports are studied carefully 
by the management and an attempt 
to determine responsibility for the 
accident is made. 

When this has been done, disci- 
plinary action is taken against the 
negligent party, if other than the 
injured, such action usually taking 
the form of time off or transfer to 
another job. All persons concerned, 
including foremen and even the 
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safety department itself, are equally 
culpable and subject to discipline. 
Thorough investigations of this 
type create respect for safety work, 
and in the long-run reduce the num- 
ber of major accidents. When dis- 
ciplinary action is regarded as es- 
sential in putting “teeth” in safety 


regulations, at the same time the 
accent is on teaching of safety 


rather than disciplining for infrac- 
tions. 

This philosophy of teaching safe- 
ty is reflected in the company’s at- 
titude toward a newly hired em- 
ploye. Such a man is handed a 
minimum of rules and regulations 
when hired, dependence being placed 
on foremen to explain and teach the 
new man what is expected. In this 
way, the co-operation of foremen is 
obtained to a better degree. 


Booklets List Precautions 


However, safety rule books are 
supplied to welders, cranemen, ele- 
vator operators and saw operators. 
These booklets list briefly all the 
necessary precautions which must 
be observed by operators of this 
equipment, and the back cover of 
the booklet is in the form of a card 
which must be filled out by the re- 
cipient and counter-signed by the 
foreman and safety engineer, consti- 
tuting a permit which the operator 
must carry with him at all times. 

All presses in Murray plants car- 


ry large signs which reads: Acci- 
dents Are the Result of Putting 
Hands Between Dies and Press. 


Keep Your Hands in a Safe Place. 
Foremen, “Enforce this Rule” 
General precautions taken on 
equipment include the _ installation 
of guards over all open gears, pul- 
leys and holes. Goggles and res- 
pirators are specified for certain 
tasks. Handling of all types of ma- 


terial has been conveyorized as 
much as possible. Where trucks are 
used, special types of stock boxes 
have been designed for safe han- 
dling. Care is taken in storage of 
material such as sheet steel, specifi- 
cations being given to suppliers 
which list the minimum require- 
ments for wrapping, binding and 
size of bundles. 

An interesting by-product of the 
safety movement in Murray plants 
is the record which the company’s 
employes have made in reducing au- 
tomobile accidents on the streets of 
Detroit. Co-operating with the De- 
troit Industrial Safety council, the 
Detroit police department submits 
the name and company affiliation of 
every driver involved in an automo- 
bile accident. These records then are 
compiled quarterly and _ bulletins 
issued by the safety council showing 
the relative standings in percentage 
of accident-free employes in 46 
plants with fewer than 800 em- 
ployes, and 44 plants with more than 
800 employes. For the period Octo- 
ber-December, 1937, Murray Corp. 
led the latter list with a percentage 
of 98.938, improving its record from 
twenty-third position in this same 
class for 1936. A trophy is awarded 
the company with the best 12-month 
record. 

As a follow-up of this campaign, 
the Murray industrial relations de- 
partment sends a personal letter to 
each of the company’s employes in- 
volved in an auto accident during 
the period of the contest, expressing 
regret over his accident and asking 
him “to drive safely and protect the 
other fellow as well as yourself.” 

Assistance of C. W. Avery, presi- 
dent, L. C. Hill, production man- 
ager, and R. A. Shaw, safety engi- 
neer, in supplying this data and ac- 
company photos is acknowledged. 





Use of Stainless Steel Increases 
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@ More than 55 per cent of the new store fronts built in 1937 involved the 
use of stainless steel, it is estimated. This compares with 33 per cent in 


1933. 


steel exterior trim. 


The newly erected business building shown has polished stainless 
Photo courtesy Electro Metallurgical Co., 30 East 


Forty-second street, New York 
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Work of Plastic Press 
Controlled Hydraulically 


@ Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt. 
Gilead, O., has placed on the mar- 
ket a self contained, H-M-P model 
25, injection plastic molding press 
which operates either automatical- 
ly, semi-automatically or manually 
with each function hydraulically 
controlled. 

For automatic control, the cycle 
is started with a limit switch which 
is engaged by the return move- 
ment of the clamp ram. When 
using the press for semi-auto- 
matic operation, dual starter but- 


tons are utilized, requiring the op- 


erator to use both hands to put 
the machine in motion. The man- 
ual cycle is controlled by operator 
through two conveniently located 


pilot valves. 
Molds of the unit are closed by 
power 


hydraulic operating direct- 











This in 
turn holds the dies securely and 
also enables the operator to know 


ly on the clamp cylinder. 


at all times just what pressure 
he is developing. The press in- 
volves a combination of two hy- 
draulic members. It has a mold- 
ing clamp member with a horizon- 
tal hydraulic cylinder and a dou- 
ble acting ram with moving and 
floating die carrying platens. The 
other member is a plastic extru- 
sion unit with a second horizon- 
tal hydraulic cylinder and double- 
acting ram actuating the extrusion 


plunger. 
Some of the functions performed 
by this machine include feeding 


material in original form in mea- 
sured quantities, clamping mold 
halves under direct hydraulic pres- 
sure, heating material to plasticity, 
contacting plastic material cham- 
ber outlet with mold inlet and ex- 
truding the plastic material from 
the heating chamber under inten- 
sified hydraulic pressures into the 
mold cavities, where plastic chills 
and sets. Thermo-plastic mate- 
rial is heated by circulating oil 
through a channel around the ma- 
terial. 


Heavy Unit Grinds 
Oversized Crankshafts 


@ Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., has 
introduced a heavy duty, double 
head crankpin grinder designed for 
grinding engine crankshafts which 


Injection plastic 
molding press built 
by Hydraulic Press 
Co. heats thermo- 
plastic material by 
circulating oil 
through channel 
surrounding ma- 
terial. Oil is elec- 
trically heated and 
its temperature uni- 
formly controlled 


A hand wheel on 
this Norton grinder 
controls the feeding 
of the wheel, the 
crankpin diameter 
being established by 
means of a grinding 
gage 


exceed the capacity of standard au- 
tomotive crankpin grinders. All the 
crankpins on a shaft can be ground 
without removing the shaft from 
the machine. 

The machine is equipped with 
grinding wheels up to 42 inches in 
diameter, swings work 24 inches in 
diameter over the table and takes 
120 inches between heads. Wheel 
spindle bearings are 5% x 12 inches 
and 5% x 12 inches spaced 36 inches 
apart, outside to outside of bear- 
ings. It occupies a floor space of 
about 11 x 37% feet and weighs ap- 
proximately 50,000 pounds with all 
its standard equipment and motors. 

Power is transferred from the 
motor on the left end of the table 
through a shaft enveloped in a hol- 
low, splined drive shaft to a point 
midway between work heads. The 
drive shaft then drives each work 
head spindle through sprockets and 
silent chains. 

Work heads are of rugged con- 
struction with heat treated alloy 
steel spindles, each running in two 
pairs of anti-friction bearings. The 
heads are moved for location along 
the table by means of a rack and 
pinion with reduction gears. 

A rapid wheel head traverse is 
combined with a shoulder feed in an 
independent mechanism which 
moves the upper portion of the com- 
pound wheel slide through a screw 
and half nut. One lever and two 
hand wheels control all the ma- 
chine’s main functions. The main 
control lever moves both the wheel 
unit and table. Control of these 
functions is interlocked so table can- 
not be moved at its rapid speed 
while the wheel is between the two 
cheeks of a pin, nor can the table 
be moved at all when power wheel 
head traverse is in use. 


Cylinder Blocks Slipped 
Directly in Broacher 


Colonial Broach Co., Detroit, has 
introduced a broaching machine so 
designed that cylinder blocks can be 
slipped into place in the unit di- 
rectly from the roller conveyor on 
which they travel without requiring 
handling with hoists. 

Machine is a standard broacher 
with fixtures built up on a separate 
base and bolted to the face plate 
of the machine. Broaching is auto- 
matic, broach being pulled through 
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This Colonial broacher 

produces 60. cylinder 

blocks per hour, including 

loading and _ unloading 
time 


the block with a 60-inch travel of 
the broach heads. Ram of the unit 
has a capacity of 10 tons. The ma- 
chine removes 1/32 inches of stock to 
completely finish the bearing seats 
to close tolerances. 

The broaching machine is provid- 
ed with variable speed adjustment 
and a high speed return. It pro- 
duces about 60 blocks per hour in- 
cluding loading and unloading time. 


Check Valves Designed 
For Well Operations 


M Crane Co., 836 South Michigan av- 
enue, Chicago, has placed on the 
market a line of brass, screwed end 
globe and check valves for 350-pound 
steam pressures and which are es- 
pecially designed for steam lines 
used on oil and gas field boilers for 
deep well operations. 

Valve is of the union bonnet de- 
sign, except the 2-inch size which has 
a bolted bonnet, and has a nickel al- 
loy, plug type disc and Exelloy body 
seat ring. Stuffing box is supplied 
with packing which may be replen- 
ished when the valve is wide open 
and under pressure. 

Discs are of the piston-guided type, 
and seats are screwed-in rings of 
nickel alloy. The horizontal swing 
check valve, No. 78-E which may be 
used either for horizontal or upward 
flow, has a screwed cap and tapped 
hole in the body to facilitate regrind- 
ing of disc. Sizes of the valves range 
from % to 2 inches. 


Multi-Miller Has Cam- 
Operated Table Feed 


@ U.S. Tool Co., Ampere, N. J,. has 
introduced a light, compact, auto- 
matic Multi-Miller built for the pro- 
duction of small parts. The unit 
features a cam-operated table feed. 

The machine also is qualified for 
contour mill, rotary milling and 
climb milling. One operator can at- 
tend to as many as six millers, de- 
pending upon the work being milled. 
The design of the machine makes it 
possible to set a number of them to- 
gether thereby economizing in floo1 
space and facilitating loading. For 
small quantity production, the unit 
may be used as a hand milling ma- 
chine by engaging the handle fur- 
nished. 

Cam method permits correct table 
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speeds to be used at all parts of the 
cycle. Approach, cutting and return 
speeds are all easily established to 





A 10-gallon cutter coolant tank, 
cast as an integral part of the base 
of this U. S. Tool Multi-Miller, 
furnishes the required amount of 
coolant with the aid of a pump 
driven by the table feed motor 


meet the requirements. Table cycles 
are obtained from 5 seconds to 2 
minutes with standard 1, 2 or 3- 
lobe cams. Eight table speeds are 
also featured. 

Spindle of the unit is mounted in 


Absence of chemical re- 
frigerant in this Ingersoll- 
Rand centrifugal com- 
pressor eliminates entire- 
ly the risk and danger to 
occupants in air con- 
ditioned buildings or to 
operators in industrial 
plants 


anti-friction bearings and is made 
of alloy steel, heat treated and 
ground. Spindle head and corre- 
sponding bearing surface of the col- 
umn are scraped and the head is 
held in alignment by means of a 
dovetailed gib. The head is as rig- 
id as a one-piece casting when locked 
in position. All of the controls of 
the miller are conveniently grouped 
for the operator. 


Refrigerating Unit 
For Air Conditioning 


@ Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillipsburg, 
N. J., has placed on the market an 
I-R centrifugal water vapor refrig- 
erating unit which is applicable 
wherever cold water is needed fot 
air conditioning industrial processes 
and chemical plants. 

Unit is self-regulated and is op- 
erated at constant speed. Without 
adjustments, reduced tonnage is au- 
tomatically reflected in reduced 
power, approximately in proportion 
to the tonnage. Water to be cooled 
enters from the water return pipe, 
passes through the fioat-controlled 
valve and sprays into the evaporator. 
The compressor maintains a high 
vacuum in the evaporator so that a 
small fraction of the entering water 
evaporates immediately, thereby 
cooling the remainder of the water 
which is removed by the chilled wa- 
ter pump, and delivered for use. 
Evaporated vapor is then compressed 
to a lower vacuum by the unit and 
is discharged into the condenser 
where the available cooling water 
from the city main or cooling tower 
condenses it. Condenser vacuum is 
maintained by a small steam jet or 
mechanical vacuum pump. Conden- 
sate is trapped back to the evap- 
orator. 

Standard centrifugal vapor unit is 
built in sizes from 100 to 350 tons 
with normal ratings at approxi- 
mately 45 to 50 degrees chilled wa- 
ter temperature. Compressor, driv- 
ing apparatus and vacuum pump are 
all mounted directly on the evap- 
orator which serves as a rigid base 
for the assembled unit. A constant 
speed drive has proved satisfactory 
for both regulation and power econ- 
omy. 
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Gear Makers Deal with 
Manufacturing Procedure 
(Concluded from Page 43) 


stance in which the pitch of a gear 
noise was determined with a tuning 
fork, and it so happened that the 
frequency was the same as_ the 
number of tooth contacts per seconds 
determined mathematically. This 
raised the question as to whether 
there is a simple and direct relation- 
ship between the two for all gears. 

In a paper, “Theoretical Compari- 
son of Ball and Roller Bearings,” 
Thomas 3arish, Marlin-Rockwell 








Corp., Jamestown, N. Y., compared 
action of the two types of bearings 
in carrying loads and how this af- 
fects their practical use and per- 
formance. The paper was no at- 
tempt to compare actual competitive 
makes of the two types of bearings. 

Fundamental difference between a 
ball and roller, Mr. Barish said, is 
that a ball has only one dimension, 
a roller has three. In case of the 
straight roller, the three dimensions 
are: Diameter-taper or variation in 
diameter—-squareness of the _ end. 
In the taper roller bearing, the third 
dimension is replaced or supple- 
mented by length of the shoulder. 
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This means, he explained, that in 
actual manufacture the ball can be 
held to rather close limits com- 
mercially and this is regularly done, 
whereas, the roller, if held to 
equally close limits, becomes much 
more expensive. Hence, the much 
wider variation both in cost and 
quality among all roller bearings 
regularly available than among the 
ball bearings regularly available. 

In view of this, two people in dis- 
cussion raised the question as to 
whether it is not more costly to pro- 
duce races for ball bearings than 
for roller bearings. Mr. Barish re- 
plied that in his experience this 
is not the case. 

Presenting a paper on “Silent 
Chain, Its Application to Drive 
Problems of Industry,” J. M. Bryant, 
Link-Belt Co., Indianapolis, stated 
that silent chain is as positive as a 
gear, as flexible as a belt, and more 
efficient than either. The purpose 
of the paper was to describe the 
development of silent chain, its va- 
rious types, and the applications for 
which it is best suited. Gear manu- 
facturers, he said, may find it ex- 
peditious and desirable to use this 
form of drive in connection with 
certain installations which will not 
permit the utilization of gear sets. 

A detailed discussion of properties 
of the more widely used lubricants 
was incorporated in a paper “Gear 
Lubrication” by C. W. Bohmer Jr., 
engineering division, sales depart- 
ment, Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sey, New York. Among the impor- 
tant characteristics which he con- 
sidered were: Viscosity, viscosity- 
temperature characteristics, pour 
point, stability, and load carrying 
ability. Much of his attention was 
devoted to extreme pressure lubri 
cants, under conditions as encount- 
ered in the operation of industrial 
gearing. 


Develop Molding Material 


For Low Loss Purposes 


@ Bakelite Corp., New York, an 
nounces a new thermoplastic mate 
rial for low loss purposes known as 
3akelite polystyrene, a molding ma 
terial which has a loss factor of less 
than 0.00053, a power factor of less 
than 0.0002 and a dielectric constant 
of 2.60 at 60 cycles, 1000 cycles and 1, 
000,000 cycles. 

This new molding material offers 
many advantages for molding elec 
trical products and equipment parts 
because it is uniform when molded, 
is free from crazing or surface diffi 
culties and is highly resistant to wa 
ter, acids and alkalies. It can be 
used for high frequency apparatus 
and equipment. 

Durability and toughness’ are 
shown by its A.S.T.M. impact 
strength of 0.16 to 0.20 foot pounds 
and tensile strength of 5000 to 5500 
pounds per square inch. 


STEEL 
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Wrapping Sheet Steel 
(Concluded from Page 54) 


spect may be summarized as fol- 


lows 

1. Two 4x 4-inch wood skids are 
to be used on all steel up to 42 
inches wide; three skids on wider 
material. 

2. Ends of skids are to be tapered 
8 inches from each end. 

3. Skids are to be located 2 inches 
from the ends of each bundle and 
4 inches from the outside edges. 

4. Waster sheets are to be used 
on top and bottom of each bundle. 

5. Corner protectors are to be 
of 6x6-inch by 20-gage steel. 

6. Steel bands are to be 18-gage 
by 1% inches wide and are to be 
pulled tight. 

7. Three bands are to be used 
each way for sheets 36x90 inches 
and larger; two hands for smaller 
sizes. 

8. Maximum height per bundle 
is to be 20 inches. 

9. Lifts are not to exceed 5 tons. 

10. Use of nonferrous _ bands, 
waster sheets or corner protectors 
will be cause for rejection of ma- 
terial. 

11. Stee] is to be wrapped with 
waterproof paper under bands and 
band protectors and over corner 
protectors. All seams and laps in 
paper are to be cemented. 


¢ 


How Metals and Alloys 
Are Chemically Analyzed 


@ Chemical Analysis of Metals and 
Alloys, by Edwin Gregory and 
Walter W. Stevenson; cloth, 376 
pages; published by Chemical Pub- 
lishing Co. of New York Inc., New 
York; supplied by STEEL, Cleveland, 
for $6; in Europe by Penton Pub- 
lishing Co. Ltd., Caxton House, 
Westminster, London. 


This book describes methods of 
metallurgical analysis, avoiding 
long and impractical methods and 
confining attention to procedures 
known to be reliable, accurate and 
speedy. The first part of the book 
deals with fundamental principles 
of physical chemistry, chemical 
properties of the elements and their 
compounds and physical principles 
involved in general analytical tech- 
nique. The second part is concerned 
with actual analytical methods, 
which represent briefly the latest 
known processes. 


Chap. 1 is devoted entirely to a 
consideration of important chem- 
ical principles which deal with 


those branches of physical chem- 
istry having reference to analytical 
operations. In Chap. 2, the chem- 
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MATERIALS HANDLING—Continued 


istry of the elements which may 
exist in industrial ferrous and non- 
ferrous alloys is given, but only 
those reactions which are of analyt- 
ical importance have been de- 
scribed. Chap. 3 deals with such 
operations as weighing, filtration, 
the making up of standard solu- 
tions, and calibration of measuring 
apparatus, to all of which careful 
attention is vitally necessary in ac 
curate quantitative analysis. The 
remainder of the work is devoted to 
analvtical methods. Wherever it is 
necessary alternative methods are 
sugges ed. 
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Bulletins Issued 
On Combating Diseases 


WA series of informative bulletins 
on practical engineering measures 
for combating occupational disease 
is being issued by Air Hygiene 
Foundation, 4400 Fifth avenue, Pitts- 
burgh. 

The first of the series deals with 
“Determination of Benzol Vapor in 
the Atmosphere,” and the second 
covers the “Use and Care of Respira 
tors.” These bulletins are being pre- 
pared by members of the founda- 


tion’s preventive engineering com 
mittee and specialists. 
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Steel Contamination 
Traced to Scrap 


(Concluded from Page 41) 


capping molds after the ingot has 
been poured. All railroad tracks at 
the pouring platform are laid on 
solid foundations in order to prevent 
low spots in the trackage which usu- 
ally cause molds to tip. 

All of the open hearths at this 
shop are built on 100-foot centers 
and have an overall length of 82 
feet 7 inches. Magnesite used in 
each bottom totals 118 tons. The 
average heat obtained per furnace 
is 173 tons. The record monthly ton- 
nage from this 6-furnace’ shop 
amounted to 66,667 tons. 

Discussion brought out the im- 
portant fact that the installation of 
a jib crane at the pouring platform 
affords tapping the molds at the 
desired time, particularly since the 
cranes usually are tied up with other 
work. This shop, incidentally, is 
making steel on 3,500,000 B.t.u. per 
ton. 

Insulating open-hearth furnaces 
above and below the floor, including 
the roof, according to expression of 
various open-hearth operators, af- 
ford a saving in fuel, better furnace 
life, slightly better roof life, exten- 
sion in the life of endwalls and 
slightly less slag deposit in the 
checkers. 

Approximately 382 heats per fur- 
nace is the roof life secured at a 
shop in the Chicago district. The 
roofs are insulated. The insulation 
is applied after 30 heats have been 
taken from the furnace and is re- 
newed when the thickness ranges 
from 3 to 4 inches. 


Causes Roof Trouble 


In discussing insulation, an op- 
erator in the Great Lakes district 
related how roof trouble was en- 
countered after installing a draft 
control system. After 250 to 300 
heats, he explained, the insulating 
brick slipped out of the arch. In- 
vestigation showed that iron oxide 
from the waste gases lodged in the 
cracks causing the brick to soften 
and slip out of place. The speaker 
contended that with no draft control, 
insulation of an open hearth is bene- 
ficial. Another open-hearth operator 
expressed the belief that the slip- 
page of the brick was caused by 
improper expansion and laying. 

Reversing open-hearth furnaces 
automatically was recommended by 
one operator who pointed out that 
both ends of the furnace are kept 
in balance, the burning of checkers 
is eliminated, and maintenance costs 
are less. : 

At the final session Friday after- 
noon the opening discussion dealt 
with sampling of the open-hearth 
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bath. One speaker mentioned that 
the practice at his plant involved 
taking samples from the three doors 
and if possible from the five doors 
in order to get a composite sample 
for the chemical laboratory. At a 
plant in the Pittsburgh district the 
test is taken reasonably close to the 
slag surface, a pancake sample being 
delivered to the laboratory for 
chemical examination and a slab-type 
cake taken for visual examination. 
Samples range from *' to %s-inch 
thick. Further discussion brought 
out the fact that if a slag is viscous 
a sample taken at the center hole 
is likely to be low in iron. 

The best lime-silica ratio in finish- 
ing slag for low-carbon strip steel 
ranges from 2’ to 3 for high-carbon 
strip steel from 2.2 to 2.6 (uncor- 
rected for P.O;), according to one 
operator. A ratio of 2.5 (corrected 
for phosphorus) for high carbon and 
forging steels is maintained at 
another plant. 


Discussion Interesting 


Discussion of foaming slags—their 
cause and control, created consider- 
able interest. One speaker suggested 
that green poles will knock the foam 
off heats in about 5 minutes in about 
75 or 80 per cent of the cases. It 
is impossible to do anything toward 
slag control until foam is eliminated, 
he contended. Another’ speaker 
maintained that a radiant impinging 
flame will take care of any foam. 
In Europe pulverized brown coal is 
used to remove foam on slags. 

In the opinion of another operator 
about 100 pounds of ground silica 
added to the slag will stop the foam- 
ing action. At a plant in Pennsyl- 
vania when foamy slags are en- 
countered the _ practice involves 
throwing a railroad tie into the fur- 
nace. Analysis of foamy basic slags 
made at a plant in the east showed 
39 per cent silica and 29 per cent 
iron oxide. Some of the reasons ad- 
vanced for foaming slags included 
cold metal beneath the slag blanket 
and dirty pit scrap. 

An interesting sidelight on the 
use of burned lime was_ presented 
by a southern operator. In burning 
the lime the aim of the company is 
to keep the loss on ignition to about 
10 per cent. When this is done the 
burned lime in the furnace acts like 
popcorn and goes into solution much 


quicker than the usual type of 
burned lime. 
Results of a test made on two 


grades of limestone in open hearth 
practice was described by an op- 
erator whose plant is located in the 
Pittsburgh district. His furnaces 
were operated on Michigan lime- 
stone, which is porous, and stone 
taken from West Virginia quarries, 
which has a dense structure. Heats 
made with the West Virginia stone 
were tapped 40 minutes earlier than 





heats made with the Michigan stone. 
Moreover, 90 per cent of the heats 
made on West Virginia stone showed 
no blisters. 


New Pipe Mill 


(Concluded from Page 51) 


ferent-length shells. Piercing-mill 
bars are made from a special al- 
loy and are fitted with special 
spherical type heads developed by 
this company to prevent excessive 
whip on the bar and excessive wear 
on the thrust block. Bars are water 
cooled, the water pipe being equip- 
ped with a bearing-type coupling 
to prevent breakage from twisting. 
To eliminate the tendency of the 
long piercing bar to sag when mak- 
ing small tubes, special carriers 
are provided to support the bars. 
Synchronized with the bar drive, 
they work automatically. 

Furnaces and mills are equipped 
with central greasing and individual] 
oil circulating systems. All main 
bearings, ways and movable parts 
are lubricated automatically. 

Sirens, located on the operating 
platforms, signal mill should any 
failure occur in the lubrication or 
water systems. Selsyn controls per- 
mit cooling-table operators to sSig- 
nal the men at any other unit should 
any difficulty develop or defects ap- 
pear on the pipe, enabling the fore. 
man to make immediate  adjust- 
ment. 

Length of every section of pipe 
is recorded automatically at the 
cooling table. Selsyn controls trans: 
mit this measured length to an in- 
dicator in front of the roller at the 
high mill, permitting him to closely 
check the foot-weight of the pipe 
as it is made. 

When pipe is to be normalized 
it is handled in a new 2-zone walk- 
ing-beam normalizing furnace. With 
an hourly capacity of 50 tons, this 
furnace is wide enough to handle 
90-foot lengths. It is 45 feet long. 


Leakproof Clamps 
Increase Pipe Pressures 


@ Bell clamps which are claimed to 
be leakproof, and make possible an 
increase of 40 pounds pressure per 
square inch are being manufactured 
by Inner-Tite Clamp Corp., Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 

The clamp is made up of a molded 
rubber gasket and pressure ring, 
hoop and housing. All of its metal 
parts as well as bolts and set screws 
are fabricated of malleable iron to 
offset shock and corrosion. The 
clamps are easily installed, and come 
in sizes to fit spigot pipe joints rang- 
ing from 4 to 48 inches. 


STEEL 
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_ Steel Market on Dead Center 
As Buying Lags 


Auto Rate Suffers 
Setback; Scrap Is 
At New Low Mark 


@ STEEL buying and production have struck a balance 
at practically one-third capacity and there is little in- 
dication of an upward movement. April buying was 
slightly less than in March, seasonal increases not be- 
ing sufficient to push the market off dead center. 

Private enterprise accounts for little present activity, 
state and municipal improvements, with some federal 
work, providing most tonnage. Among pending work 
Shasta dam, California, will take about 15,000 tons 
of various forms of steel. A bridge over the Potomac 
has been let, requiring 2800 tons and a needle trades 
school in New York, 4300 tons. The only private 
award of size is a building for Johns-Manville Corp. in 
Virginia, 1500 tons. 

Railroad buying is negligible, the Illinois Central 
placing 5000 tons of rails and the Wabash asking court 
permission to buy 5750 tons. Some releases on con- 
tracts have given Chicago rail mills a slight increase 
in activity. 

Platemakers have considerable tonnage in prospect 
as the result of bids to be opened in May for cargo 
ships and barges. New York City will open bids May 
9 on 30 welded steel barges, requiring about 9000 tons. 
The maritime commission has set May 3 for opening 
bids on 12 cargo vessels taking 36,000 tons of hull 
steel and May 17 for four more cargo ships, 14,000 
tons of hull steel. In addition to these prospective ton- 
nages 5000 cars for the Southern railway, on which 
bids were opened April 30, will need about 80,000 tons. 

Production rates wavered last week, keeping pace 
with varying volume of buying, increases in some cen- 
ters being balanced by declines in others. The net 
effect is a loss of ' point, to 32 per cent. Some in- 
dications are shown of higher operations this week. 
Pittsburgh lost three points to 26 per cent and Chicago 
gained three points to 33.5 per cent, the best this year. 
Wheeling advanced 2 points to 46 per cent, Cleveland 
1.2 points to 32 and New England 2 points to 27. East- 
ern Pennsylvania dropped ‘2 point to 27.5, Buffalo 2 
points to 28, Youngstown 2 points to 29 and Cincin- 
nati 15 points to 30. There was no change at Birming- 
ham, 66 per cent, St. Louis, 36.3 and Detroit, 18. 

Foreign trade in March was much below February, 
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exports being 7.7 per cent lower and imports 40 per 


cent. However dollar value of exports was 10.7 per 
cent higher, due to most shinkage being in low- 
priced items. Exports to Europe declined 64 per cent, 
while shipments to other areas showed a gain. For 


first quarter, exports were 30.4 per cent higher than 
for the same period last year. Scrap exports in March 
were 338,648 gross tons, compared with 256,790 tons 
in February, the United Kingdom taking most. In 
the first three months scrap exports were 951,975 tons, 
compared with 586,369 tons in first quarter, 1937. 

Imports at 11,600 tons were the lowest for any month 
years and compare with 19,589 tons in 
February. First quarter imports were 50 cent 
under last year. American machinery exports gained 
44 per cent over March last year, power-driven metal- 
dorking machinery being 45 per cent larger. 

Sharp reduction in automobile production last week 
brought total units to 50,755, which is 9808 less than 
the preceding period. General Motors accounted for 
most of the decline, dropping from 23,370 to 14,670, 
Chrysler from 13,550 to 13,050, Ford from 16,085 to 
15,785 and all others from 7558 to 7250. 

Weakness in scrap prices continues in the East and 
reductions of 50 cents at Pittsburgh and 25 to 50 cents 
in Eastern Pennsylvania have appeared, Chicago prices 
remaining unchanged. The result is a loss of 29 cents 
in the steelmaking scrap composite, to $11.71. This 
is the lowest level since August, 1935, and represents 
a downward movement of $2.04 since the beginning of 
the year, $1.29 during April. The influence of scrap 
caused the iron and steel composite to slip 4 cents, 
to $38.54. The finished steel composite is unchanged 
at $61.70. 

Following reduction in tin plate by the International 
Tin Plate association ten days ago Welsh manufactur- 
ers last week announced an advance of 1s 3d to 21s 6d 
for British Empire users. This compares with 20s 3d 
by the cartel. The Welsh advance is accompanied by 
a rebate plan for countries outside the empire. 
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COMPOSITE MARKET 


April 30 


Iron and Steel $38.54 
Finished Steel 61.70 
11.71 


Steelworks Scrap.. 


pipe, rails, alloy steel, 
het strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. 


—The Market Week— 


April 23 April 16 


$38.58 $38.59 
61.70 61.70 
12.00 12.17 


hot strip, and cast iron pipe at represen tative centers. 
Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


Three 
Months Ago 
Jan., 1938 


One 
Month Ago 
Mar., 1938 


$38.80 $38.95 
61.70 61.70 
13.20 13.85 








AVERAGES 


One 
Year Ago 
Apr., 1937 

$40.39 
61.45 
21.27 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Ing iron, scrap, bDillets, sneet Dars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


—_ s April 30, March Jan. April 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.45c 2.45c 2.45c 2.45c 
Steel bars, Chicago .... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia > Oe f 2.75 2.75 2.74 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.25 2.25 2.20 yt 4 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.465 2.465 2.465 2.455 
Shapes, Chicago .... 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh , 2.25 2.20 2.25 2.25 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 2.445 2.445 2.445 2.435 
Tank plates, Chicago .... 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Pitts. 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 
Sheets, No. 24, hot ann., Pitts.. 3.15 3.15 3.15 3.15 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Pitts. eee 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Gary 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Gary 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Gary 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh Sat 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. $5.35 $5.35 $5.35 $5.25 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ......... 2.75 2.i0 Be 63 2.75 
Semifinished Material 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. $37.00 $37.00 $37.00 $37.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts. 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 
Wire rods, No. 5 to 35-inch, Pitts. 47.00 47.00 47.00 47.00 


Pig Iron 


Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh 
CO EO oo a ee 
Basic, eastern del. East. Pa. 
No. 2 fdry., Pittsburgh 

No. 2 fdry., Chicago ... 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham. 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati. 
No. 2° eastern, del. Phila...... 
Pemlienme, Valley ......cescces 
Malleable, Chicago 

Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 


Ferromanganese, del. 


Scrap 

Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa.. 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago 
Rails for rolling, Chicago 
Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 


Coke 


Connellsville, furnace, ovens 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens 
Chicago, by-product foundry, 


del. 


April 30, 


1938 
$25 ea 
23.5) 
35:34 
25.21 
24.00 
20.38 
23.89 
26.215 
24.00 
24.00 
30.34 
24.17 


 ieded 


Pittsburgh 107.77 


$11.75 
10.75 
11.25 
15.25 
13.75 


$4.25 
9.29 


11.00 


Five 


Years Ago 
Apr., 1933 
$27.78 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Sheet Steel 


Subject to Quantity Extras and 


deductions (Except Galv.) 

Hot Rolled No, 10, 24-48 in. 
Pittsburgh 2.40¢ 
Gary oe 2.50¢ 
Chicago, delivered 2. 53c¢ 
Detroit, del. eons 2.60¢ 
New York, del. ; 2.76¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.72c 
Birmingham 2.55c 
St. Louis, del. 2.63c 
Granite City, Il. 2.60 
Pac. base pts. f.o.b. cars, 

dock, 2.95¢ 


Hot Rolled Siditietad No. 24 


Pittsburgh 3.15¢ 
Gary 3.25¢c 
Chicago, delivered 3.28c 
Detroit, delivered 3.35¢ 
New York, delivered 3.510 
Philadelphia, del. 3.47¢ 
Birmingham 3.30¢ 
St. Louis, del. 3.38 
Granite City, Ill. ... 3.35¢ 
Pac. base pts. f.0.b. cars, 
dock, saa Be 
Galvanized No. 24 
Pittsburgh 3.80c 
Gary 3.90¢c 
Chicago, delivered ay 3.93c 
Philadelphia, del. .. 4.12c 
New York, delivered 4.16¢ 
Birmingham 3.95¢ 
St. Louis, del. 4.03c 
Granite City, Il. 4.00c 
Pac. base pts. f.0.b. cars, 
dock, 4.40c 


76 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, 


Tin Mill Black No. 28 


Pittsburgh 3.30¢ 
Gary 3.40c 
St. Louis, delivered 3.53c 
Granite City, Tih. «cki.«s 3.50¢ 
Cold Rolled No. 10 
Pittsburgh 3.00¢ 
Gary 3.10¢ 
Detroit, delivered 3.20c 
Philadelphia, del. 3.32c 
New York, del. . 3.36¢ 
St. Louis, del. ; 3.23¢ 
Granite City, III. 3.20c 
Pac. base pts. f.o.b. cars, 
dock, ; 3.60¢ 
Cold Rolled No. 20 
Pittsburgh 3.45¢ 
Gary : 3.55¢ 
Detroit, delivered 3.65¢c 
Philadelphia, del. 3.77¢ 
New York, del. 3.81¢c 
St. Louis ‘ 3.68c 
Granite City, Ill. 3.65¢ 
Enameling Sheets 
Pittsburgh, No. 10 2.90¢ 
Pittsburgh, No. 20 3.50¢ 
Gary, No. 10 3.00¢ 
Gary, No. 20 3.60¢ 
St. Louis, No. 10 3.13¢c 
St. Louis, No. 20 3.73¢c 


Tin and Terne Plate 
Gary base, 10 cents higher 
Tin plate, coke (base 
box) Pittsburgh é 
Waste-waste, 2.80c; 
strip piso . 2.50c 
Long ternes, No. 24, un- 
assorted, Pittsburgh 


$5.35 


4.10¢ 


Corrosion and Heat- 


f.o.b. cars. 





44.94 
7.23 


Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, 


March Jan. April 
1938 1938 1937 
$25.26 $25.26 $25.26 
23.50 23.50 23.50 
25.34 25.34 25.26 
25.21 26.21 2-21 
24.00 24.00 24.00 
20.38 20.38 20.38 
23.89 23.89 23.69 
26.215 26.215 26.135 
24.00 24.00 24.00 
24.00 24.00 24.00 
30.24 30.24 30.04 
24.17 24.17 24.17 
107.49 107.49 99.79 
$13.65 $14.05 $22.75 
L2.12 13.75 19.06 
12.20 13.25 20.75 
15:25 14.90 23.35 
14.25 15.75 23.75 
$4.25 $4.25 $4.50 
Dao 5. 25 5.05 
11.00 11.00 11.00 


Structural Shapes 


M4 Pittsburgh 2.20C 
Resistant Alloys Philadelphia, del. 2.46%¢ 
we , y “Le > ) 52 . 
Pittsburgh base, cents per lb. agg A pos 
Chrome-Nickel Bethlehem 2.35¢ 
No. 302. No. 3¢ Chicago 2.30c 
ice No. 302 No. 304 Cleveland, del. 2.46¢ 
<seahy 24.00 25.00 Buffalo, delivered 2.37% 
Plates 27.00 29.00 Gulf Ports ° 66e 
Sheets 34.00 36.00 Birmingham 9 40¢c 
Hot strip 2150 2850 o rouis del 2 54c 
Cold strip 28.00 30.00 pacific coast basing pts., 
, sare vk 9 Qe 
Straight Chromes f.o.b. cars dock, 2.80¢ 
No. No. No No 
410 430 1442 446 Bars Soft Steel 
Bars 18.50 19.00 22.50 27.5 vane ee 
Plates 21.50 22.00 25.50 30. (Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Sheets 26.50 29.00 32.50 36.5 50 Pittsburgh 9 45¢ 
Hot strip.17.00 17.50 23.00 28.00 Chicago or Gary 2.50¢ 
Cold stp..22.00 22.50 28.50 36.50 Duluth 2.60¢ 
Birmingham 2.60¢ 
Cleveland 2.50¢ 
Steel Plate Buffalo ; 2.55c 
: y Detroit, delivered 2.60c 
ae ee ee 2.25€ philadelphia, del. 2.77 
“a bin “er ba ae Boston, delivered 2.89¢ 
a 4 a he a. B* 2C ¥ , ‘ > 
‘ ye New York, del. 2.81c 
Boston, delivered 2.68¢ Pacific coast basing pts., 
Buffalo, delivered 2.49 %¢ fob. cars. dock 3 00c 
Chicago or Gary 2.30¢ ie latent ir a 
Cleveland, del. 2.454%c Rail Steel 
Birmingham 2.40¢ To Manufacturing Trade 
Coatesville, base 2.35 Pittsburgh 2.30c 
Sparrows Pt., base 2.35¢ Chicago or Gary 2.35C 
St. Louis, delivered 154c Cleveland , 2.35¢ 
Pacific basing ouaande f.o.b. Moline, Ill. : 2.35C 
cars, dock, ae 280c Buffalo, delivered ; 2.37%c 
Do, floor plates 1.05c Birmingham 2.45¢c 
STEEL 
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Iron 
Terre Haute, Ind. 2.35c 
Chicago ee : 2.40c 
Philadelphia PT 
Pittsburgh, refined. . .3.50-8.00c 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


Pittsburgh ..... eae 2.45c¢ 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 

Cleve., Birm., Young. 2.50¢ 
CC Ci 9: a nara 2.85¢ 
Pacific coast ports, f.o.b. 

ear docks .. aisiecnls s,s ie 
Philadelphia, del. ....... 2.77c 

Rail steel, straight lengths, 

quoted by distributors 

Pittsburgh Bieber os 2.30c 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

land, Birm., Young.. 2.35c¢ 
Gulf ports 2.70¢ 


Wire Products 

Prices apply to mixed carloads, 

base; less carloads subject to 
quantity extras. 

Base Pitts.-Cleve. 100 lb. keg. 
Standard wire nails 
Cement coated nails 

(Per pound) 


Polished staples 3.45¢c 
Galv. fence staples 3.70¢ 
Barbed wire, zalv. 3.40¢ 


Annealed fence wire 3.15c 
Galv. fence wire > ee 
Woven wire fencing (base 

C. L. column) ...... 74 
Single loop bale ties, 

(base C. L. column)......63 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Plain wire, 6-9 ga... 2.90¢ 
Galvanized wire ; . 2.95c 
Anderson, Ind. (merchant pro- 
ucts only) and Chicago up $1; 
Duluth and Worcester up $2; 
Birmingham up $3. 

Spring wire, Pittsburgh 
or Cleveland : 3.50¢ 
Do., Chicago up $1, Worc. $2. 


Cold-Finished Car- 
bon Bars, Shafting 


Pittsburgh ... " 2.90c 


Chicago 2.95c 
Gary, Ind. 2.95c 
Detroit 2.95c 
Cleveland 2.95c 
Buffalo 3.00c 


Subject to quantity deduc- 


tions and extras. List dated 
Aug. 26, 1935; revised Oct. 1, 
1936. 
Alloy Steel Bars 
(Hot) 
(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem 3.00c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
2000 0.35 3100 .0.70 
2100 BU Dae S300... .... 480 
2300 ee 3300......3.80 
2000... 2.80 3400 « eee 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo. 0.55 


4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 


2.00 Ni. ; 1.10 
5100 0.80-1.10 Cr. 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring Eaaie aie .0.15 
6100 bars ‘ issue 9 ee 
OE i rer 0.85 
Cr, iN. Van. 1.50 
Carbon Van. .... 0.85 
9200 spring flats .0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 


Piling 


Pittsburgh ery 2.60¢c 
Chicago, Buffalo ....... 2.70c 
Pacific basing pts. f.o.b. 

cars, dock nee 3.05¢ 


May 2, 1938 


—The 


Strip and Hoops 
(Base, hot-rolled, 25-1 ton) 
(Base, cold-rolled, 25-3 tons) 

Hot strip to 23}§-in 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago or Gary .50¢c 
Birmingham base 2.55¢c 
Detroit, del. 2.60¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.120 
New York, del. . .2.76C 
Cooperage hoop, 
Pittsburgh ... . 200C 
Chicago ; : 2.60¢ 


Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 


Cleveland 3.20c 


Detroit, del. 3.41¢c 

Worcester, Mass. 3.40¢c 

Cleve. Worces- 

Carbon Pitts. ter, Mass. 
0.26—0.50 3.20c 4.30¢ 
0.51—0.75... 4.45c 4.65¢ 
0.76—1.00... 6.30c 6.50¢ 
Over 1.00 8.50¢c 8.70¢c 


Rails, Track 
Material 


(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill... $42.50 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 

20—100 lbs. 32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 
Pittsburgh, Chicago 
Do., rerolling quality 
Angle bars, billet, Gary, 


$43.00 
42.00 


Pittsburgh, So. Chicago 2.80c 

Do., axle steel ; 2.35C 
Spikes, R. R. base ..... 3.15¢ 
Track bolts, base : 4.35¢ 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 

Chgo., B’ham. 3. 35x 


Tie plates, base $46.00 
Base, light rails 25 to 60 Ibs.; 
20 Ibs. up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
Ibs. up $8; 8 Ibs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland,  Bir- 

mingham, Chicago. Discounts 

to legitimate trade as per Dec. 

1, 1932, lists, carloads 5% up: 

Carriage and Machine 

“% x 6 and smaller .» Goro On 
Do. larger, to 1-in.. ..60-10 off 
Do. 1% and 1%-in... .60-5 off 


Tire bolts greens 50 off 
Stove Bolts 

In packages with nuts. at- 

tached 70 off; in packages 


with nuts separate 70-10 off; 
in bulk 80 off on 15,000 of 
3-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-inch. 
Step bolts 
Elevator bolts 
Nuts 
S. A. E. semifinished hex.: 
% to y,-inch . 60-10 off 
Do., to 1-inch .60-5 off 
Do., over 1-inch. .60 off 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Milled , : .50-10 off 
Upset, 1-in., smaller .70-5 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller ... .80-5 off 
Headless set screws 75 off 


Rivets, Wrought 
Washers 


Structural, Pittsburgh, 

Cleveland . : 
Structural, Chicago 
ye-inch and smaller, 

Pitts., Chi., Cleve... ..65-5 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 

Chi., Phila. to jobbers 

and large nut, bolt 

mfrs. 1.c.l. $5.40; c.l. $5.75 off 


Cut Nails 


Cut nails, C. L. Pitts. 
(10% disc. on all extras) 


50-10-5 off 
50-10-5 off 


3.60¢ 
3.70c 


$3.60 


Varket Week— 


Do., less carloads, 5 
kegs or more, do dis- 
count on any extras $3.90 
Do., under 5 kegs no 
disc. on any extras $4.05 


Welded Iron, 
® Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe. 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less. Chicago, del. 2! less 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh 


Butt Weld 


Steel 
In. Blk. Galv 
Yi, 59% 49 
, 62% 53 
1—3 ; 64! 55 
Iron 
% 26 8 
1% 30 14 
13 34 16! 
2 . 33 % 16 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
2 57 47} 
21 3 60 90 } 
3} 6 62 52} 
7 and 8 61 90} 
9 and 10 60% 50 
11 and 12 , 59% 49 
Iron 
2 26 10 
2 31 27% 12 
1 29% 16 
:3 8 28% a3 
9—12 riké's ee CAG 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld 63 
2, lap weld... P . 
2’ to 3, lap weld 59 
3% to 6, lap weld... 61 
7 and 8, lap weld 60 
10-inch lap weld 59% 
12-inch, lap weld 58 % 
Iron 
BIk. Galvy 
: butt weld 25 ir 
1 and1% butt weld 29 13 
1% butt weld .. 33 15 ¥ 
2 butt weld 32 15 
1% lap weld 23 % fi 
2 lap weld 25 ¥ 9 
2% to 3% lap weld 26% 11% 
1 lap weld 28% 15 
4% to 8 lap weld. 27% 14 
9 to 12 lap weld 23% 9 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam 
less steel boiler tubes, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 

Lap Weld 


Char- 

coal 
Sizes Steel Iron 
1%” OD x 13 Ga..$10.45 $23.71 
1%” OD x 18 Ga.. 11.89 22.93 
2” OD x 13 Ga.. 13.31 19.35 
a” OD = 31 Gaz. 15.49 23.36 


2%” OD x 13 Ga.. 
2%” OD x 11 Ga.. 17.38 
2%” OD x 12 Ga 


21.68 


26.02 


17.82 26.57 
2%” OD x 12 Ga.. 18.86 29.00 
3” OD x 12 Ga 19.73 31.36 
3%” OD x 11 Ga 24.89 39.81 
4” OD x 10 Ga.. 30.81 49.90 
5” OD x 9 Ga. A7.57 73.93 
Se" Ob x 7 Ge, 73.25 


Seamless 
Hot Cold 


Rolled Drawn 
1” OD x 13 Ga.. $ 8.41 $ 9.46 
1%” OD x13 Ga.. 9.96 11.21 
1%” OD x 13 Ga.. 11.00 12.38 
1%” OD x 183 Ga.. 12.51 14.09 
2” OD x 18 Ga. 14.02 15.78 
2%” OD x 13 Ga.. 15.63 17.60 
2%" OD x 12 Ga.. 17.21 19.37 


2%” OD x 12 Ga.. 18.89 21.22 
2%” OD x 12 Ga.. 19.98 22.49 
3” OD x iI2 Ga. 20.97 23.60 
4%" OD x 10 Ga. 40.15 415.19 
3%” OD x 11 Ga 26.47 29.79 
4” OD x 10 Ga. 32.83 36.94 
5” OD x 9 Ga. 50.38 56.71 
6” OF xT Ga. T7135 87.07 


Cast Iron Water 
Pipe 
Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm..$46.00-47.00 
j-in., Birmingham 49.00-50.00 
4-in., Chicago 57.80-58.80 
6 to 24-in., Chicago. 54.80-55.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 50.00 
Do., 4-in 53.00 
Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Billets and Blooms 


Rerolling Quality 
4 x 4-inch base; gross ton 


Pitts., Chi., Cleve., Buf- 

falo, Young., Birm. $37.00 
Philadelphia 42.83 
Duluth 39.00 


Forging Quality Billets 
6 x 6 to 9 x 9-in., base 


Pitts., Chicago, Buffalo 43.00 
Forging, Duluth 45.00 
Sheet Bars 

Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point 37.00 
Slabs 

Pitts., Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Youngstown 37.00 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleveland, No. 5 
to %-inch incl. 47.00 


Do., over ,8, to 44-in. incl. 52.00 
Chicago up $1; Worcester up $2, 
Skelp 

Pitts., Chi., Young., Buff., 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 2.10c. 


Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, fur. $4.00- 4.50 
Connellsville, fdry. 5.00- 5.50 
Connell. prem. fdry. 5.75- 6.25 
New River fdry. 6.50- 6.75 
Wise county fdry §.50- 5.75 
Wise county fur. 1.50- 4.75 
By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. 10.88-11.35 


Chi., ov., outside del. 10.25 
Chicago, del 11.00 
Milwaukee, ovens 11.00 
New England, del. 12.50 


St. Louis, del. 11.00-11.50 


Birmingham, ovens 7.50 
Indianapolis, del. 10.50 
Cincinnati, del. 10.50 
Cleveland, del 11.05 
Buffalo, del. 10.50 
Detroit, del. 11.10 
Philadelphia, del 10.65 


Coke By-Products 


Producers’ Plants 
benzol 16.00¢ 
30.00c 


Spot, gal 
Pure and 90% 
Toluol 
Solvent naphtha 30.06c 
Industrial xylol 30.00c 

Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford and 

St. Louis 
Phenol (200 lb. drums) 16 25¢ 
Do. (450 Ibs.) ; 15.25¢ 
Eastern Plants, per 1b. 
Sulphate of ammonia $29.50 
Naphthalene flakes and 

balls, in bbls. to job- 

bers 6.75¢ 
Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. over or port 


TT 





Pig Iron 


—The 


Delivered prices 


include switching charges only 





as noted. 


Market Week— 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 

Fdry. able Basic mer 
St. Louis from Birmingham 724.12 23.82 ara 
St. Paul from Duluth .......... 26.08 26.08 26.58 


+Over 0.70 phos. 


Low Phos. 


Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., 


and Standish, N. Y., 


28.50, Phil. base, standard and copper bearing, $29.63. 


Gray Forge Charcoal 
Valley furnace ..........$23.50 Lake Superior fur. . $27.00 
ut Bc OSS. | ase 23.50 do., del. Chicago 30.34 
Lyles, Tenn. . 26.50 
Silvery*+ 


Jackson county, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $28.50; 6.51-7—$29.00; 
7-7.50—$29.50; 7.51-8—$30.00; 8-8.50—$30.50; 8.51-9—-$31.00; 
9-9,50—$31.50; Buffalo $1.25 higher. 

Bessemer Ferrosilicon? 

Jackson county, O., base: Prices are the same as for silveries, 
plus $1 a ton. 

7The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo 
is quoted with freight allowed. 

Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%, 


No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 
2.25 sil.; 50c diff. below 1.75 sil. Gross tons. 
No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer 
Bethlehem, Pa. $25.00 $25.50 $24.50 $26.00 
Birdsboro, Pa. . 25.00 25.50 2450 26.00 
Birmingham, Ala.t 20.38 rrr 19.38 25.00 
Buffalo ps 24.00 24.50 23.00 25.00 
Chicago 24.00 2400 23.50 24.50 
ea Oe ee eee . 24.000 24.00 23.50 24.50 
SRE SL ns ew cides CR wk wot 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
Duluth .. 24.50 24.50 coat 25.00 
Erie, Pa. . 24.00 24.50 23.50 25.00 
ee Nk bia igi sain 6 pl 25.75 26.25 25.25 26.75 
Cope City, Til. oc ces ce aeees ae 24.00 23.50 24.50 
PUN coh ak sig so s.4 baw aa 24.00 24.00 23.50 ea 
Neville Island, Pa. err | 24.00 23.50  24.5¢ 
Provo, Utah saben Palle oh nts wk 22.00 ieee eR Ae 
Sharpsville, Pa. oe eee 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
Sparrow’s Point, Md . 25.00 — 24.50 = Ras 
Swedeland, Pa. 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 
Toledo, O. 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
Youngstown, O. 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 


tSubject to 
or higher. 





Delivered from Basing Points: 


Akron, O., from Cleveland 
Baltimore from 
Boston from Birmingham 
Boston from Everett, Mass. 
Boston from Buffalo 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Canton, O., from Cleveland .. 
Chicago from Birmingham 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O. 
Cincinnati from Birmingham 
Cleveland from Birmingham 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O. 
Milwaukee from Chicago 
Muskegon, Mich., 
Toledo or Detroit 
Newark, N. J., from Birminghz 
Newark, N. 


Philadelphia from Swedeland, 


38 cents deduction for 0.70 


Birmingham.... 


from Bethlehem 


J., from Bethlehem... 
Philadelphia from Birmingham 


per cent phosphorus 


from Chicago, 


25.39 25.39 24.89 25.89 
25.78 24.66 
25.87 ; ; 
26. 25 26.75 25.75 27.25 
. 26.25 26.75 25.75 21.20 
27.50 28.00 1 
2s moee 25.39 24.89 25.89 
{24,22 . ; 
24.44 25.11 24.78 
24.06 ‘ 23.06 
. 24.32 Mae 23.82 ere 
. 25.94 25.94 25.44 25.44 
25.10 25.10 24.60 25.10 
27.19 27.19 26.69 27.69 
am 26.15 ; 
26.53 27.03 pans 
25.46 ; 24.96 
Pa. 25.84 26.34 25.34 


$1 per ton add. 


Each unit over 3% 


, add $1 per ton. 





Refractories 


Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 


Fire Clay Brick 
Super Quality 


WC |< ee ee $64.60 
First Quality 

Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky... 51.30 

Alabama, Georgia ...... 51.30 

INGW SOTMOS 655 As <diie0%0 56.00 
Second Quality 

Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo... 46.55 

Georgia, Alabama ...... 41.80 

New Jersey ; 51.00 

Ohio 

First quality 43.70 

Intermediate 39.90 

Second quality ......... 35.15 


Malleable Bung Brick 


Lg) 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania $51.30 
Joliet, E. Chicago ...... 59.85 
Birmingham, Ala. . 51.30 


Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 





Pittsburgh district from Neville { Neville base, plus 69c, 84c, oe grr arenes $30.00 
Island ; i ’ |} and $1.24 freight. PO EMI 6. 5c ss ods oes a $28.00 

Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit.... 26.45 26.45 25.95 25.95 Magnesite 

St. Louis, northern 24.55 24.55 24.05 Imported dead - burned 








Nonferrous 


METAL PRICES OF THE WEEK 


Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound 





Copper 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, Lead 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead East 
Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St.L. 
April 23. 10.00 10.12% 9.52% 38.80 38.95 4.50 4.35 
April 25 10.00 10.12 % 9.52% 38.25 38.35 4.50 4.35 
April 26 10.00 10.12! 9.52% 37.60 37.70 4.50 4.35 
April 27 10.00 10.12! 9.52% 37.50 37.60 4.50 4.35 
April 28 10.00 10.12% 9.52% 37.25 37.35 4.50 4.35 
April 29 10.00 10.12} 9.52% 36.60 = 36.70 4.50 4.35 
MILL PRODUCTS OLD METALS 
F.0.b. mill base, cents per Ib. Nom, Del. buying prices 
except as specified. Copper brass 
products based on 10.00c No. 1 Composition Red Brass 
Conn. copper New York 6.12% -6.25 
Sheets Cleveland -6.50-6.75 
Yellow brass (high) 16.37% Chicago 5.62 % -5.87 % 
Copper, hot rolied 18.12% St. Louis 5.37 % -5.62 % 
Lead, cut to jobbers 7.75 Heavy Copper pe Wir 
Zinc, 100-lb base 9.75 New York. No. 1 725-7 80) 
Tubes Cleveland, No. 1 7.25-7.50 
High, yellow brass 19.12% Chicago, No. 1 7.25-7.50 
Seamless copper .18.62% St. Louis er ee eS 
Rods Composition Brass Borings 
High yellow brass 12.37 % New York 500 + se lOwd 
‘ > . - 1, 
Copper, hot rolled 14.62 % Light 


Anodes 
untrimmed 
Wire 

Yellow brass (high) 


Copper, 15.37 % 


16.62 % 
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Copper 
*New York ; re 
Cleveland 
Chicago 
St. Louis 


Alumi- Antimony Nickel 


Zinc num American Cath- 
St. L 99%  Spot,N. Y. odes 
4.25 20.00 13.75 35.00 
4.25 20.00 13.75 35.00 
4.25 20.00 13.25 35.00 
4.15 20.00 13.25 35.00 
4.15 20.00 13.25 35.00 
4.15 20.00 13.25 35.00 


Light Brass 
Cleveland , ; 
*Chicago 
St. Louis 


.3.25-3.50 

3.62 % -3.87 2 

° 3.25-3.50 
Lead 


New York 3.50-3.75 
Cleveland ; ‘ . .3.20°3.90 
Chicago 7 .. .38,00-3.25 
St. Louis “Bede ry fy fs mo. et 
Zinc 
New York : 1.75-1.87 % 
Cleveland ; 140 pled Ome 
St. Louis ae 1.75-2.00 
Aluminum 


Borings, Cleveland 


Mixed cast, St. L. 7.25-7.50 
Clips, soft, Cleve... .10.75-11.00 
*Mixed cast, St. L. . . 7.25-7.50 
SECONDARY METALS 


Brass ingot, 


85-5-5-5, lel. .10.25 
Stand. No. 7 


12 alum. 14.25-14.75 


grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
timore bases (bags) $45.00 
Domestic dead - burned 
grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
timore bases (bags) 43.00 


Base Brick 
Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 


Chrome brick ....... $49.00 
Chem. bonded chrome 49.00 
Magnesite brick .... 69.00 
Chem. bonded magnesite 59.00 


Fluorspar, 85-5 


Washed gravel, duty 

paid, tide, net ton $23.50-24.00 
Washed gravel, f.o.b. II1., 

Ky., net ton, carloads, 


all rail $20, barge $22.00 
No. 2 lump ....... .22.00-23.00 
Ferroalloys 


Dollars, except Ferrochrome 
Ferromanganese, 78-82%, 


tidewater, duty pd... . .$102.50 
Do., Baltimore, base.. 102.50 
Do., del. Pittsburgh 107.77 
Spiegeleisen, 19-21% dom. 
Palmerton, Pa., spot.. 33.00 
Do., New Orleans .... 33.00 
Do., 26-28%, Palmer- 
SRNR assis Wileala oii on eck'k vile 39.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50% freight 
allowed, c.l........... 69.50 
1 SON FOE csv ctcws 80.50 
Do., 75 per cent «oe BaOwO 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. 
Silicoman., 2% carbon.. 106.50 
2% carbon 111.50; 1%, 121.50 


Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. 


lb. del. : -- 10.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand., 1b. 
con. del, cars 1.85-1.90 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to 
40% lb., cont. .......2.70-2.90 
Ferrotitanium, c. 1., prod- 
plant, frt. all., net ton 142.50 
Contract, ton lots 145.00 
Spot, ton lots 150.00 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, 
c.l., 17-18% Rockdale, 
Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 
ot 58.50 
Ferrophosphorus, electro- 
lytic, per ton c. 1., 23- 
26% _ f.0.b. Monsanto, 
Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 
Ferromolybdenum, 55- 
65%, 1b. Molyb. cont., 
f.o.b. mill .. . 0.95 
Calcium molybdate, Ib. 
molyb. cont., f.0.b. mill 0.80 
Technical molybdenum 
trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- 
lybdenum, Ib. molyb. 
cont., f.0.b. mill 0.80 
STEEL 
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. WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 











58 Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 
——— Sheets _- 
Plates Struc- Hot Hot 
Y., Soft 4-In. & tural Floor Rolled Roll Ann. 7alv 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes Plates No. 10 No. 24 No. 24 
Boston 4.26 4.46 5.46 4.11 4.10 5.76 4.21 1.96 5.00 
0 New York (Metropolitan) 4.16 4.36 4.36 4.02 3.99 5.62 4.11 4.75 5.00 
34 Philadelphia ; ‘ 4.03 4.13 4.63 3.92 3.92 5.20 4.03 4.65 1.90 
0 Baltimore 4.00 4.20 4.45 3.90 3.90 5.50 3.95 4.50 4.70 
Norfolk, Va. 4.20 4.40 4.65 4.10 4.10 5.70 4.15 4.75 5.40 
0; Buffalo 3.90 4.25 4.25 3.95 3.80 5.55 4.00 4.83 5.38 
0; Pittsburgh 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.70 3.70 5.30 3.75 4.50 5.15 
OS aa 3.40 4.19 4.19 3.89 3.89 5.49 3.94 4.69 5.34 
RS Fob OS SS Sal etna Stairs Teg 3.935 4.185 4.185 3.95 3.95 5.55 3.935 4.685 5.40 
s, Cincinnati 4.09 4.29 4.29 3.99 3.99 5.59 4.04 1.79 5.44 
Chicago 3.85 4.10 4.10 3.75 3.75 5.35 3.85 4.60 5.25 
0 Minneapolis 4.10 4.35 4.35 4.00 4.00 5.60 4.10 175 5.00 
Milwaukee 3.96 4.21 4.21 3.86 3.86 5.46 3.96 4.71 5.36 
I St. Louis 4.12 4.37 4.37 4.02 4.02 5.62 4.12 1.87 5.52 
Kansas City 4.40 4.65 1.65 1.30 4.30 5.90 4.10 1.85 5.50 
Memphis 4.35 4.55 4.55 4.25 4,25 5.91 4.30 5.05 5.7 
Chattanooga 4 25 4.45 4.45 4.15 4.15 5.98 1.20 4.10 4.70 
Tulsa, Okla. 4.89 5.14 5.14 4.79 4.79 6.39 1.89 5.64 6.29 
0 Birmingham, Ala. 3.85 4.05 4.05 3.75 3.75 5.96 3.80 4.55 5.20 
New Orleans .. Note 4.10 4.65 4.65 4.00 4.00 5.95 4.25 4.75 515 
PROUNUON, “TOM. 205 cc cvcweas 3.75 6.15 6.55 4.25 4.25 6.15 4.50 5.25 5.65 
Seattle ee 4.45 4.95 6.30 4,25 4.25 6.00 4.50 5.35 5.90 
0 Portland, Oreg. 4.45 4.95 6.30 4.25 4.25 6.00 4.50 $.15 5.90 
Los Angeles 4.30 4.80 6.55 4.30 4.30 6.20 4.50 5.00 5.25 
’ San Francisco 4.20 4.80 6.50 4.05 4.05 5.55 4.30 5.15 5.55 
) Cold Cold — SAE Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)——_—_, a) 
) Rolled Finished 1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 Cold Drawn Bars 
) Strip Bars 1050 Series Series Series Series 2300 3100 
' Boston 3.86 4.71 4.56 8.00 6.55 6.30 8.40 9.92 7.57 
New York 3.96 4.61 4.36 7.84 6.39 6.14 9.54 9.04 7.59 
Philadelphia 3.91 1.56 1 28 7.81 6.36 6.11 9.01 
Baltimore 4.55 4.15 
NE MG ie Oe cee eae oinels : 4.60 . : see. ear eau seas ae 
Buffalo 3.82 4.35 4.10 7.60 6.15 5.90 8.00 8.60 8.15 
Pittsburgh . 4.15 3.95 7.70 6.25 8.50 9.10 8.70 7.25 
Gieveland «2.2.6. .25. ss 3.60 4.30 3.95 7.78 6.33 6.33 8.18 8.60 7.15 
Detroit 3.78 4.30 4.085 7.89 6.44 6.19 7.74 8.88 7.43 
Cincinnati 4.54 4.10 7.94 6.49 6.24 9.34 8.95 750 
Chicago 3.91 4.30 4.05 7.60 6.15 5.90 8.00 8.60 7.15 
Minneapolis 4.83 4.25 7.95 6.50 9.03 9.63 9,23 7.78 
Milwaukee ; 4.41 4.16 7.81 6.36 6.11 8.21 8.81 7.36 
St. Louis 4.01 4.57 4.32 7.97 6.52 6.27 8.37 8.97 7.52 
Kansas City 4.37 4.79 
Memphis 4.86 
Chattanooga 4.90 
Tulsa, Okla. , 5.34 
New Orleans 5.00 5.10 
Seattle a 5.85 6.05 , 8.00 8.00 8.65 
Portland, Oreg. 2 5.85 5.85 9.00 8.00 7.85 8.70 
Los Angeles 5.96 6.85 4.65 9.40 8.55 8.40 9.05 10.40 9/55 
San Francisco 9.30 6.80 5.20 9.65 8.80 8.65 9.30 10.65 9.80 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, April 28 
Export Prices f. 0. b. Port of Dispatch— Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace— 
By Cable or Radio Last Reported 
nag ag Regen - French Belgian Reich 
gross tons £ed Frances Francs Marks 
British ‘i ld poo “9 Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5. $27.30 5 9 O(a) $17.30 563.50819. 38 S75. $25 35 63 
UK pyre Galiareat  heehing” Basie bem. pigion.. 24.95 50 0( 797 wieete 
sd current value "e sd Furnace coke....... 8 |] 1126 6.31 205 ' * é 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00Si... $27.45 5100 $18.49 2 60 Billets.....-.+.06. 39.30 7176 25.87 840 28.98 860) 8.83 96.50 
} Basic bessemer.. ee : 17.89 2 46 Standard rails....... 2.26c 10 2 ¢ l.6lce 1,150 2.06¢ 1,375 2.38¢ 132 
Hematite, Phos. (03-05 32:44 6 10 0* ee Merchant bars...... 1 72c 12 4 OF 1.51e 1,080 165 1,10 1.98 110 
Billets. . ; - $39 3 7:17 ¢ $43.22 76 Structural shapes.... 2 46c 11 06 1.48c 1,055 1 ¢ 1,100 1.93c 10 
Wire rods, ‘No. 5 ’ gage 56.26 11 56 39.93 5 00 Plates, tig-in. or 5 
Standard rails. $50.52 10 26 $46.23 515.0 oe es | a aes _ 2 pane: 38 
Merchant bars. ..2.... 2.62¢ 11 15 0 1.90c 5 50 Sheets, black. pe serene Sle 15 15 O§ 19e 11,5653 ¢ 1,575 ’c 1443 
Structural shapes. . 2.37c 10 12 6 1.77¢ 4176 Sheets, galv., corr., 24 
Plates, thgin.or5mm. 2.58c 11 11 3 2.23¢ 6 26 ga.or0.5mm..... 4.13c 18 10 0 3.15¢ 2,250 t 43, 950 6.66 
Sheets, bisek, 24 gage aye Plain wire.......... 4.35¢ 19 10 ( 2.32c 1,660 2.48 1,650 3.1le 17 
or 0.5 mm. 3.12c 14 00 2.82 15 0° : parte ‘ 2 a : 
| Sheets, gal., 24; ga., corr. 3.72c 16150 3.45¢ 100 Bands and strips.....  2.72c 12 40 1.69c 1,210 1.95¢ 1,300 2.29¢ 12 
Bands and strips. 2 95« is. $0 , 1. 73¢ 4 15 0 “Basic. tBritish ship-plates. Continental, bridge plates. §24 ga. $1 to 3 mm. basic price. 
smal te base; ‘ : 1Be +4 a 5 — 4 te 7 17 : 2 4 7 British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. Continent usually for basic-bessemer steel. 
Wire nails, hese. A 13e 18 10 02.546 to 2.726 7 00to7 100 (a) del. Middlesbrough. 5s rebate to approved customers. (b) hematite. °Close annealed. 
.. ] 


2 6 tees ttRebate of 15s on certain conditions 
**Gold pound sterling carries a premium of 64.1 per cent over paper sterling. 


Tin plate, box 108 Ibs. $ 
British ferromanganese $102.50 delivered Atlantic seaboar: 4, ee ty-paid 
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Corrected to Friday night. 
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IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


7 indicates brokers prices 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, 


except where otherwise stated; 




















et tl ence agua STEEL en Sst —— BORINGS AND TURNINGS Chicago, iron 13.00-13.50 
Birmingham, No. 1 F rmingham 8.00- 8.50 Chicago, rolled steel 14.00-145 
Bos. dock No. 1 exp. 11.00 Boston district +700 For Blast Furnace Use Cinelanstl en — 1300-18 
N. Eng. del. No. 1 11.50 Buffalo 11.00-11.50 Boston district 1.25 Eastern Pa., iron 14.50-15.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 11.00-11.50 Chicago, net 7.50- 8.00 Buffalo 5.00- 5.50 Eastern Pa., steel 16.50-17.00 
Chicago, No. 1 11.00-11.50 “incinnati, dealers 5.00- 5.50 Cincinnati, dealers 2.00- 2.50 Pittsburgh, iron .... 14.50-15.00 
Chicago, auto, no Detroit, net 7.50- 8.00 Cleveland 5.00- 6.00 Pittsburgh, steel 16.50-17.00 
alloy 9.50-10.00 Eastern Pa. 11.50-12.00 Eastern Pa. 6.00- 6.50 St. Louis, iron ..... 11.50-12.00 
Chicago, No. 2 auto 8.50- 9.00 New York, fdry $7.50 Detroit 3.75- 4.25 St. Louis, steel 12.75-13.25 
Cincinnati 8.00- 8.50 St. Louis .. 6.75- 7.25 New York 72.50- 3.00 
Cleveland, No. 1 10.50-11.00 Toronto, deal’ rs, “net 9.00 Pittsburgh ...... 6.00- 6.50 NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Cleveland, No. 2 9.50-10.00 SPRINGS Toronto, dealers.... 7.50 Birmingham ...... 14.00-14.50 
Detroit, No. 1 6.50- 7.00 ° “ Boston, No. 1 mach. 410.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 1 12.50 Buffalo 14.50-15.00 CAST IRON BORINGS N. Eng. del. No. 2 11.50 
Eastern Pa., No. 2.. 10.50-11.00 Chicago, coil 15.00-15.50 Birmingham ...... 6.00- 7.00 N. Eng. del. textile 14.00-14.50 
Federal, Ill. 9.50-10.00 Chicago, leaf 14.00-14.50 Boston dist. chem.. +6.00 Buffalo, cupola 13.00-13.50 
Granite City, R. R.. 10.25-10.75 Eastern Pa. 16.50-17.00 Bos. dist. for mills ‘6.00 Buffalo, mach. 13.50-14.00 
Granite City, No. 2. 9.25- 9.75 Pittsburgh 16.50-17.00 Buffalo 5.00- 5.50 Chicago, agri. net.. 10.00-10.50 
Los Angeles, No. 1 12.50-13.00 St. Louis 12.75-13.25 Chicago 4.50- 5.00 Chicago, auto .. 11.00-11.50 
Los Angeles, No. 2 11.00-11.50 ANGLE BARS—STEEL Cincinnati, dealers 2.00- 2.50 Chicago, railr’d net 10.00-10.50 
New York, No. 1 110.00 Chicago 13.50-14.09 Cleveland 5.50- 6.00 Chicago, mach, net. 11.00-11.50 
N. Y. dock No. 1 exp. 11.00 st. Louis 11.50-12.900 Detroit ; 3.75- 4.25 Cincin., mach. cup. 10.00-10.50 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.) 13.50-14.00 E. Pa., chemical 10.00-11.00 Cleveland, mach. 16.00-16.50 
Pitts.. No. 1 (dlr.) 11.50-12.00 RAILROAD SPECIALTIES New York '3.00- 3.560 Eastern Pa., cupola. 15.00 
Pittsburgh, No 2 10.50-11.00 Chicago 13.50-14.00 st. Louis 3.00- 3.50 FE. Pa., mixed yard. 12.50 
St. Louis, R. R. 10.25-10.75 Pow PHOSPHORUS Toronto, dealers.... 7.50 Los Angeles, net.... 13.50-14.00 
St. Louis, No. 2 9.25- 9.75 Buffalo, crops . 15.00-15.50 prpE AND FLUES Pittsburgh, cupola. . 14.00-14.50 
San Francisco, No. 1 12.00 Cleveland, crops TRO pases e oe San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.00 
eae ; . ) é ‘ ty paar incinnati, dealers 5.00- 5.50 Seattle ; 10.00-12.00 
Seattle, No. 1 12.00 Eastern Pa., crops.. 17.00-17.50 hiram ; 50- 8.6 , : or 5 
Toronto, dirs. No. 1 10.00 Pittsburgh, crops 16.50-17.50 icago, net 7.50- 8.60 “3 age = te 1 a 25- pe 
le Dy s Jo. ; 2.00-12.50 F 4 . i n / —] ot, a, INO. » Mmacn. 75- 25 
\ alleys, No. 1 ..... a FROGS, SWITCHES RAILROAD GRATE BARS Teronte, fo. '3, 
COMPRESSED SHEET: hogs ea Buffalo 8.50- 9.00 
Buffalo 9.50-10.00 Chicago 3 0-32,00 = eg 8: mach., net 12.50 
Chicago, factory 10.00-10.50 St. Louis, cut 11.25-11.75 Chicago, net 7.50- 8.00 
Chicano. dealer 9 50-10.00 Cincinnatl 9.90- 6.00 HEAVY CAST 
ee ai ; 10.00-10.50 SHOVELING STEEL Eastern Pa. 11.50-12.00 Boston dist. break. . {8.25- 8.50 
Detroit 8.00- 8.50 Federal, Ill. 9.50-10.00 New York +8.00 New England, del. 11.50 
a he tee meet 12.50-13.00 Granite City, Tl. 9,25- 9.75 St. Louis (.00- 7.50 Buffalo, break. 10.50-11.00 
E. Pa., old mat. 9.00- 9.50 Los Angeles a 15.00-16.50 FORGE FLASHINGS Cleveland, break. 13.00-14.00 
F pipet . roronto, dealers 8.00 ; : " Detroit, break. 10.00-10.50 
Los Angeles 12.50-13.00 soston district 14.50 Detroit’ : ' 5 
tk : =49 oe etroit, auto net 11.00-11.50 
Pitteburgh 1190-12-00 RAILROAD WROUGHT Buffalo 9.00- 9.50 astern Pa. " 13'50-14.00 
= gy 1150-1200 Birmingham --- 11,00-11.50 Cleveland 10.00-10.50 Log Ang., auto, net. 13.00-13.50 
: Boston district +9.00- 9.50 Detroit 5.75- 6.25 New York, break... +9.00- 9.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS Chicago, No. 1 net 8.50- 9.00 Los Angeles 9.00 Pittsburgh, break. 11.75-12.25 
Buffalo, new 9.50-10.00 Cincinnati, No. 2 8.00- 8.50 Pittsburgh 11.00-11.50 
Buffalo, old ~_—. 8.50 Eastern Pa., No. 1 13.50-14.00 FORGE SCRAP MALLEABLE 
Cincinnati, del 7.00- 8.00) St. Louis, No. 1 8.00- 8.50 ; s ; Birmingham, R. R. 12.50-13.50 
Cleveland 7.50- 8.00 St. Louis, No. 2 9.75-10.25 Boston district 14.50 New England, del 16.00 
Los Angeles 11.00-11.50 Toronto, No. 1 dlr. 16.00 Chicago, heavy 14.50-15.00 au ftalo ‘  " 42.50-13.00 
Pittsburgh 10.50-11.00 cS ECIFICATION PIPE ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS Chicago, R. R. 12.50-13.00 
=. touts ia 2.2o- 9-7) ‘Eastern Pa. 14.00-14.50 St. Louis 12.50-13.00 Cincin., agri. del... 9.50-10.00 
Toronto, dealers 7.00 New Yor +9.00- 9.5 Cleveland, rail 14.50-15.00 
New York +9.00- 9.50 ie sienna de , : 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE AXLE TURNINGS Detroit, auto 10.00-10.50 
Chicago 7.00- 7.50 BUSHELING Boston district +7.50 astern Pa., R. R. 15.50-16.00 
Cincinnati 4.00- 4.50 Buffalo, No. 1 9.00- 9.50 Buffalo , 9.50-10.00 Los Angeles .. 7.50-18.00 
Detroit 4.75- 5.25 Chicago, No. 1 10.00-10.50 Chicago, elec. fur. 10.50-11.00 Pittsburgh, rail ... 14.25-14.75 
tLos Angeles 75- 4.00 Cincin., No, 1, deal.. 6.75- 7.25 Eastern Pa. 10.00-10.50 st Louis, R. R. . 10.50-11.00 
St. Louis 4.00- 4.50 Cincinnati, No. 2 2.75- 3.25 St. Louis 8.00- 8.50 
“Mawals f 9 » Tor S ¥ sLING 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT ‘ order ggar Sg AS re ~ a roronto 8.00 RAILS ag Aggro see 
Birmingham ... or 15.00 : ae ee eae STEEL C: XLES . 4 
Butalo” 16.00-16.50 Valleys, gran No. 1. 10.00- _ ~ cae ln AXLES iis nirin Siiniiinilinath aan 
Chicago (3 ft.) 14.50-15.00 Toronto, dealers ™ Buffalo............ 16,00-16.50 Boston = ant 22-00 
Chicago (2 ft.) 15.00-15.50 MACHINE TURNINGS (Long) Boston district +14.00 Chicago 15.00-15.50 
Cincinnati, del. 15.25-15.75 Birmingham 6.00- 7.00 Chicago, net 16.00-16.50 Eastern Pa. 16.50-17.00 
Detroit 13. 50-14.00 Buffalo 5.00- 5.50 Eastern Pa. .. 21.50-22.50 New York 13820-2020 
Los Angeles 15.00-17.50 Chicago 4.50- 5.00 St. Louis 17.00-17.50 St. Louis 13.25-13.75 
Pitts., 3 ft. and less 16.50-17.00 Cincinnati, dealers 2.50- 3.00 | i . ‘tiie _ 
St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 14.00-14.50 Cleveland 5.50- 6.00 SHAPTING b>. LOCOMOTIVE TIRES . 
oan _ on > : oar oan wosten district f13.00-13.50 Chicago (cut) 14.00-14.50 
STEEL RAILS, SCRAI Detroit 3.25- 3.75 Ne York 14.00-14.50 tI i. No. 2 12.50-13.00 
Boston district 110.00 Fastern Pa 6.50 hi lag ai 1250 St. Louls, No. : a 
Buffalo 13.00-13.50 Los Angeles 4.00- 4.25 Bey P “+ LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 
Chicago 11.00-11.50 New York 2.50- 3.00 St. Louis 13.00-13.50 suffalo 15.00-15.50 
Cleveland 14,00-14.50 Pittsburgh 6.50- 7.00 CAR WHEELS Chicago ; 13.50-14.00 
Pittsburgh 15.00-15.50 St, Louis 3.00- 3.50 Birmingham 14.00-15.00 Eastern Pa. 17.00-17.50 
St. Louis 11.00-11.50 Toronto, dealers 7.00 Boston dist., iron 710.00 Pitts. Qlight & hvy.) 16.50-17.50 
Seattle 10.00 Valleys 7.50- 8.00 Buffalo, steel 14.50-15.00 Seattle i 15.00 
Eastern Local Ore RENO at cen ctttanses Aish 12.00-13.00 Molybdenum ores 
Iron Ore Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. No. Afr. low phos. nominal sulphide, per Ib. 
Lake Superior Ore Foundry and basic Swedish low phos... 17.00-18.00 we AY a - 
aiteiida bei b'53% con. ..... 9.00-10.00 Spanish No. Africa a Fae ™ 
° Sop.-fre w »asic y 
Lower Lake Ports 58-60% : Sean ae .nominal a. is ¢ ss : 12.00 Manganese Ore 
ts Prices not including duty, cents 
Old range bessemer $5.25 Foreign Ore Tungsten, sh. _ ton. ” per unit cargo lots. 
Mesabi nonbess. 4.95 Cents per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic unit, duty paid nom. 16.50 Caucasian, 50-52% . 
High phosphorus 4.85 Foreign manganifer- N. F., fdy., 55% 7.00 non. 45.00 
Mesabi bessemer 5.10 ous ore, 45.55% Chrome ore, 48% So. African, 50-! 52% nom. 45.00 
Old range nonbess. 5.10 iron, 6-10% man. gross ton, c.i.f...$25.50-26.50 Indian, 50-52% Nominal 
STEEL 
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LOGEMANN 
crap Balers 
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Baled scrap pays substantial dividends ... . saves space 


. . . can be more economically handled and loaded... . 
is practically free from corrosion and saves much heat in 
remelting . . . . can be held for favorable price periods. 

LOGEMANN scrap metal presses are obtainable in 
various sizes and types. Ask for circulars. 
Please state character of scrap, daily tonnage and range 


of gauges, when writing. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


3126 W. BURLEIGH ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














Sheets 


Sheet Prices, Page 76 


Pittsburgh—-Automotive — releases 
are somewhat better, reflecting a 
larger number of inventories which 
have been reduced. April tonnages 
will vary only slightly from March 
totals. Current rate of production 
on common and full finished sheets 
is unchanged from last week, es 


timated at close to 32 per cent. Peak 
of demand on galvanized sheets ap- 
pears to have passed and April ton- 
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nage probably will show a slight 
decrease. The price situation con- 
tinues firm with no apparent effort 
to exert pressure. 

Cleveland Specifications for hot 
and cold-rolled sheets registered a 
mild improvement through April. 
Outlook for May is doubtful now 
that seasonal influences are ebbing. 
Mill finishing operations fluctuate 
with incoming tonnage. Prices are 
unchanged. 

Chicago Sheet business con- 
tinues slow and a moderate decrease 
is anticipated in April total, com- 





or she should be. 


I/ atuhehon out payroll 


Employing the centrifugal force of 





nature, putting it to work in our foundries, is our method of 
producing a better casting of Bronze Alloy, Monel Metal, 
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pared with March. 
demand from the automotive in- 
dustry to a large extent is respon- 
sible for the current low rate of 
operations as consumption in other 
directions is at a relatively high 
rate. Farm equipment, stove and 
refrigerator manufacturers and 
warehouses continue to provide best 
outlets. Deliveries range up to 


three weeks. 
Buffalo—Demand for sheets con- 
tinues low. With local mills de- 


pendent on the automotive trade, 
labor trouble in the Detroit area is 
increasing dullness. One of the 
principal motor plants here has also 
shut down, due to lack of business. 
Mills report a light volume of orders 
from miscellaneous sources, but roll- 
ing operations are irregular. 

Philadelphia—Sheet buying contin 
ues spotty, with demand bolstered 
principally by specifications from the 
building trades, particularly for gal- 
vanized sheets. Releases from man 
ufacturing consumers are featured 
by fairly sizable tonnages for a dis- 
trict radio manufacturer. General 
volume over the past month, how- 
ever, appears to be down slightly 
from March. 

St. Louis—The sheet situation has 
developed no noteworthy change 
from trends during the past month 
or six weeks. Demand is irregular 
and current business is supported 
principally by miscellaneous users. 
Farm implement makers are slow- 
ing down operations. Stove interests 
are accounting for fair tonnages of 
enameling stock and some other 
descriptions, but operations are 
under seasonal volume. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Specifications 
for sheets have been somewhat low- 
er but scattered business has held 
its recent volume. Manufacturers’ 
sheets orders, based on the recently 
revived hopes of the construction in- 
dustry, have been in most demand. 


Cincinnati—Sheet demand has re- 
ceded slightly from the best levels 
of 1938. Customary seasonal lifts 


in some consuming lines were short- 
lived. Quoted prices are firm in this 
district but reports of occasional con- 
cessions in the South, principally on 
galvanized, are heard. 


Boston—-Sheet buying is spotty, 
aggregate volume’ being down 
slightly. Despite low inventories, 


stamping shops are buying sparing- 
ly in view of light operations. Job- 
ber trade has settled down to fill-in 
purchases. Demand by range and 
refrigerator builders has been less 
than expected, although some small 
orders are being placed. Small 
tank fabricators are taking blue an- 
nealed less actively. In spots there 
is a slight gain in stainless orders, 
but tonnage is not impressive. Of 
interest to sellers of furniture 
sheets is an inquiry for the furnish- 
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ing of special steel furniture for the 
postal service in numerous mailing 
zones, including most of the east, 
closing May 10, for 1939 fiscal year 
requirements. 

New York Sheet buying is 
down somewhat for April, with sell- 
ers anticipating little important 
variation in May. Such improve- 
ment as some of the jobbers have 
witnessed, particularly from _ the 
building trades, has not been reflect- 
ed in mill orders, it is said, as ware- 
houses laid in a little anticipatory 
tonnage in March and have since 
been buying no more than to meet 
urgent requirements. Stove demand 
is still holding up in the cheaper 
lines. Refrigerator specifications 
are down sharply from a month ago. 


Strip 


Strip Prices, Page 77 

Cleveland—-Demand for hot and 
cold-rolled strip failed to register ex- 
pected improvement in April, due to 
continued absence of releases from 
automotive sources. Inventory po- 
sition of most consumers has been 
reduced. Requirements from farm 
and road equipment concerns con- 
tinue to hold the spotlight in the 
current market. Prices are firm. 

Pittsburgh—-Hot strip production 
showed slight improvement last 
week, but not enough to indicate a 
trend. Cold strip production is 
steady, with both grades at approxi 
mately 20 per cent. No demand has 
developed in any significant amount 
and the total tonnage is going into 
small, widely varied orders. 

Chicago Strip demand from 
most consumers is unchanged, with 
the total showing no improvement 
compared with a month ago. Pro- 
ducers see little prospect of a gain 
in automotive needs and the out- 
look for heavier consumption by 
miscellaneous users also is regarded 
as unfavorable. Buyers show little 
tendency to order beyond immedi- 
ate requirements and prompt ship- 
ment regularly is requested. 

Philadelphia—Contrary to the gen 
eral trend, narrow strip specifica- 
tions showed a slight improvement 
in April, compared with March, ac- 
cording to some leading sellers. 
However, buying at best has been 
limited and the immediate outlook 
continues beclouded. Prices are un- 
changed. 

Boston—-With buying limited to 
scattered fill-in requirements, car- 
lot business in cold strip is slow, 
demand from the larger consuming 
industries being light. Low consum- 
ing operations and fairly large in- 
ventories of finished fabricated prod- 
ucts keeps demand down to im- 
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mediate needs with business of a 
hand-to-mouth character. Practically 
all orders are for prompt delivery 
and mill operations are irregular, 
averaging about 30-35 per cent. 
New York—Cold strip buying con 
tinues sluggish, the slight flurry in 
fill-in buying noted the first of the 
month flattening out during the lat 
ter half. Most sellers shipped slightly 
less tonnage in April. All orders are 
for prompt delivery for fill-in needs. 
Some mills are operating a few 
points lower. Hot strip is dull. 
Birmingham, Ala. Strip steel 


demand has been given no impetus 
and agricultural developments are 
awaited. 


Cold-Finished 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 
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Pittsburgh Cold finished orders 
from automotive sources have in- 
creased slightly and releases on pre- 
vious contracts are somewhat more 
active. This probably represents the 
wind-up of the current model year. 
Most business now appearing, how- 
ever comes from miscellaneous 





Protect Gears—Stop Noise 
Get Longer Life! 


Steel mill gearing costs a lot of money and its protection 
requires definite performance from lubricants. 
gear greases and shields don't protect gear teeth because 
they cannot resist the effects of speed and pressure. 


NON-FLUID OIL protects gear teeth effectively— 
because it is so adhesive that it keeps gears coated with 
a continuous film of lubricant—it is not thrown off by 
speed, or forced out by pressure. 


FLUID OIL resists heat, so will not thin out waa run off. 
Nor will it ‘ball up’ and roll off gears in cold locations. 
Used successfully by leading steel plants 

Chicago, Ill. Atlanta, Ga. 
St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N.C. 
Providence, R. I. Spartanburg, S. C. Ginaniite. a G 

TRADE MARK RECISTERED IN 


Send for testing sample today-prepaid-NO CHARGE! 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
LUBRICANT CO. 
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sources and are practically all of 
insignificant tonnage. 
nages produced during April will 
probably be somewhat under those 
of March. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 76 


New York Bids will be opened 
May 9 on 30 arc-welded steel sani- 
tary scows by the city department 
of purchases. These scows will] re- 
quire close to 9000 tons of steel, 


Total ton- 
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principally plates, and represent the 
newest sizable local plate job now 
active. 

However, this week will see the 
opening on the 12 C-2 cargo boats for 
the United States maritime com- 
mission, requiring approximately 
36,000 tons of steel; and May 17 bids 
will be opened on the four C-3 cargo 
boats for the American Export Line 
Inc., New York, requiring 14,000 
tons of hull steel. 

Maritime commission has_ con- 
firmed award of four cargo vessels 
to Tampa Shipbuilding & Engineer- 
ing Co., Tampa, Fla. 























No. 3800 American 
Ring Steel Turnings 
Crusher with hopper 
mounted on bed 
plate. (Patented) 


sneer 


IMERICAN Ring 

Crushers are crush- 
\ ing run-of-mine coal 
to stoker size at 
maintenance costs as \ 
low as 1/10 of a cent 
a ton. 





EXTRA PROFITS 
by crushing 


your turnings! 


Many shops and manufacturing plants 
are making extra profits by crushing 
their turnings into chips with American 
Ring Steel Turning Crushers. Chips not 
only bring a higher price, but they are 


easy to handle, 


require less storage 


space and are easier to ship. 


Your long turnings will cease to be a 
nuisance after you put an American 
Ring Crusher on the job. It will pay for 
itself in a very short time, after which 
it will pay you a large weekly profit. 


Do you want this extra profit? 


ORIGINATORS OF THE ROLLING RING CRUSHER PRINCIPLE 


AMERICAN PULVERIZER CO. 


——1539 MACKLIND AVE. 
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Apart from ship work and the 
59000 freight cars on which bids were 
opened April 30 by the Southern 
railway, the outlook for plate busi- 
ness is limited, with current orders 


confined largely to miscellaneous 
specifications. 
Chicago—Plate mills are receiving 


best orders from structural and tank 
fabricators and miscellaneous users, 
with only small lots moving to rail- 
roads for equipment repairs. Car 
shop operations are light and little 
immediate improvement is probable. 

Pittsburgh Bids were opened 
Saturday, April 30, on the 5000-car 
order recently announced by South- 
ern railway. Some part of this ton- 
nage is expected to come to Pitts- 
burgh fabricating plants. New proj- 
ects are still fairly numerous. Dravo 
Corp. launched a 650-ton dump barge 
April 28 from the Neville Island 
ways. This barge was built for Mer- 
ritt, Chapman & Scott and is the 
first of two to be used in dredging 
operations on Lake Erie. 

Cleveland—Sellers note slight im- 
provement in requirements for 
standard steel plates, with the re- 
sult total shipments during April 
are expected to show a further gain 
over March which was substantially 
better than February. However, the 
outlook is uncertain in view of few 
structural projects and lack of buy- 
ing from railroads. Prices’ are 
firm. 

Philadelphia--Another dull week 
characterizes the plate market. Dis- 
trict plate makers are operating at 
the lowest rate in a number of 
weeks, depending largely on scat- 
tered miscellaneous tonnage from oil 
companies, tank fabricators and job- 
bers. Building requirements also 
contribute, but disappointingly so. 
Railroad releases are negligible and 
in the shipbuilding field, where con 
siderable construction is in the off- 
ing, orders are light. 

Birmingham, Ala. Demand for 
plates is at its recent comparative- 
ly low level but buying on a hand- 
to-mouth basis continues and _ pro- 
duction is at the level of first quar- 
ter. 

San Francisco Little improve- 
ment is seen in demand for plates 
and pending business calls for small 
lots only. The most important proj- 
ect involves 6830 tons for the 
Shasta dam, California, bids June 1. 
The material needed and which will 
be furnished by the bureau of rec- 
lamation to the contractors involves 
5000 tons for penstocks, 700 tons for 
86-inch pipe, 130 tons for 48-inch 
pipe and 1000 tons for welded steel 
plate conduit lining. 

Boston—Plate buying has settled 
to routine fill-in needs with full car 
orders few. Shipyard releases are 
steady, but railroad consumption is 
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light. The Boston & Albany loco- 
motive repair shop at Springfield 
is down for several weeks at least. 
The New Haven program for re- 
building box cars continues, but at 
a slower pace. The carrier plans 
to rebuild close to 8000 such cars, 
having completed 6763 with cast 
steel side-frame trucks, about 6300 
cars being made 40-ton capacity. The 
remainder will be completed during 
the year. 

Seattle—Plate shops have no im- 
portant projects in fabrication, al- 
though there is a fair run of small 
boiler and tank jobs. Pasco, Wash., 
received bids April 21 for a 400,000- 
gallon storage tank on eight con- 
crete piers. Inland Empire Refineries, 
Spokane, opened bids April 22 for 
construction of a proposed plant with 
retorts, condensers and other equip- 
ment and tenders will be asked soon 
for tanks, capacity 75,000 barrels, 
tonnages unstated. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


Unstated tonnage, two diesel dredge 
tenders, United States engineer, 
Memphis, Tenn., to Ingalls Iron Works 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., $29,912 each; 
bids April 5, cir. 221F. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


234 tons, 300 pieces steel plate, sched- 
ule 3347, class 3, Panama; Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, low, 
bids April 25. 

100 tons, structural plate steel, sched- 
ule 3347, class 2, Panama, Central 
Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., low; 
bids April 25. 

Unstated, one 65'%-foot steel hull diesel 
driven tugboat, U. S. engineer, Phila- 
delphia; bids May 24, 

Unstated, tanks for plant for Inland 
Empire’ Refineries, Spokane, Wash.; 
bids soon. 

Unstated, water storage tank, 400,000- 
gallon capacity, Pasco, Wash.; bids 
in. 


Bars 
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Pittsburgh ~- Demand for steel 
bars is still listless and orders are 
small and irregular. It appears evi- 
dent from the type of orders being 
received that manufacturing  pro- 
grams in practically all fabricating 
plants are inactive and are generally 
being scheduled on the basis of or- 
ders received, with no attempt to 
build up a backlog. 


Cleveland—Demand for commer- 


cial and carbon steel bars was slug- 
gish throughout April, and _ total 
shipments for the month are below 
March. Lack of demand from auto 
partsmakers and other normally 
large consumers has been keenly 
felt. 

Chicago—Bar sales are off slightly, 
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with little improvement in early 
prospect. Automotive demand _ is 
slightly more active and farm equip 
ment manufacturers are holding op- 
erations at a relatively high rate. 
Spring programs of the latter are 
nearing completion and lower pro 
duction is seen for coming weeks. 
Philadelphia—Diversity of demand 
continues to exert a sustaining in 
fluence on the bar market. Volume, 
however, is off as compared with 
a month ago. Absence of railroad 
demand is particularly felt, but ag- 
ricultural equipment manufacturers 
are still filling in this gap, along 


with small specifications from nu 
merous other sources. Cold-drawn 
bar sellers are in receipt of fair re 
leases from hand tool manufacturers. 

Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co., Am- 
bridge, Pa., has booked 30,000 feet, 
cold drawn steel bars, for the Pic 
atinny, N. J., arsenal at 5.14¢ per 
pound, bids April 15. 

Lansdowne Steel & Iron Co., Mor- 
ton, Pa., has been awarded 4000 
steel shell forgings for the Frank- 
ford, Pa., arsenal at $4.38 each, bids 
April 14, cir. 887. 

Boston—Demand for all types of 
bars is barely maintained, alloys be- 





...and no lost machine time. Slugs 
of semi-precious metal are delivered 
from a central control point by this 
automatic carrier. The skilled 
operator merely signals for metal 
and, when it arrives, unloads the 
carrier and returns it by push- 
button switch. Wise management 
gets full benefit from his skilled 
wage. 


This is but one of the many systems 


designed by American MonoRail 
engineers for eliminating needless 
handling costs. Both manual and 
power operated carriers show labor 
saving returns. 


A copy of 24 page book describing 
the MonoTractor drive is available. 
Write to the American Mono- 
Rail Co., 13102 Athens Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Buck Rogers, 8113 A.D. 


@ Down in the Old Souf neat 
Atlanta, Oglethorpe university 
has a subterranean vault in which 
will be kept a complete record 
of our civilization (the one that 
invented the electric chair). The 
authorities there say the stainless 
steel door will be sealed shut for 
60 centuries. According to our 
slide rule, the can-opener thus 
should be applied in 7938 A.D., 
yet they tell us the opening date 


Do Not OPEN 
Tur B13 AO 





really is set for 8113 A.D. (day 
light saving time is not speci 
fied). If we didn’t have other 
plans already made, we'd like to 
be there on that opening date if 
only to watch the interest with 
which future generations read 
the account of the Gay Nineties 
and the Threadbare Thirties. 


Rare Books 


M@ The good old Oliver Mining 
Co. up in Duluth is willing to 
share some historical documents 
with interested parties. The 
documents are duplicate copies of 
lron Trade Review for the years, 
1919, 1920 and 1921, and a few 
choice issues from the happy days 
ot 1913 (good pre-war — stufl, 
boys). So if you missed the last 
installment of any good technical 
articles back in those days, maybe 
the Oliver Mining Co. could fix 
you up with the missing episodes. 


Caught Short 


B® Although the Readers Service 
Dept. bats about .999 in filling 
requests of readers, they finally 
got stumped this week. A re- 
quest was received for reprints 
of a poster that ran in STEEL 
“some time ago.” Now when- 
ever we see that phrase in a let- 





ter it usually means “It was so 
long ago we hate to come right 
out and mention the exact date.” 
At least, we ourselves use it in 
that sense. In this particular 
case, however, the phrase was 
merited. The poster in question 
had appeared in the issue of Sep- 
tember 20, 1917 (when STEEL 
was known as /ron Trade Re- 
view) and the reprints were no 
longer available. 


Coming Attractions 


@ The long arm of STEEL reaches 
out to many parts of the globe, 
and in Jamshedpur, via Tatana- 
gar (what, a detour?), India, 
we have a goodly correspondent 
in A. P. Som, whose reports of 
doings at the Tata works there 
have been of great interest. We 
wrote A. P. “some time ago” 
suggesting that a little informa- 
tion about himself and activities 
there would be well-devoured by 
readers of this corner. Now the 
postal system between Cleveland 
and Jamshedpur is particularly 
efficient so it only took two 
months for his reply to reach 
us. Correspondent Som says: 
“Shrdlu’s column I have always 
read with considerable interest 
and pleasure, but never dreamt 
that he’d be interested in a poor 
worm like me.” But, nevertheless, 
he promises to send us the desired 
photograph and some informa 
tion concerning his “humble 
self” for an early issue. 


What, No Newsreel? 
@ Huzzah! It’s Bank Night in 


the engineering section this week. 

3esides the regular weekly and 
bi-weekly departments, there ap- 
pears Alloys for Mining Needs, 
Part I of an article in two parts. 
Then there’s that description of 
the interesting new Blaw-Knox 
steel houses this week, as well as 
an article on heavy steel fabrica- 
tion on a production basis, a de- 
scription of precision flame cut- 
ting, a story of engineered safe- 
ty in a stamping plant, and a 
three-page Welding department. 
John P. Reader, you’ve hit the 
jackpot. 


—SHRDLU 
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ing less active, with few exceptions, 
Chain-makers are relatively busy 
compared with most consumers. A 
Springfield district producer of 
chain specialties to the industria] 
trade continues to operate well 


above the general trend. This pro. 


ducer is largely an alloy user. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
New York, has been awarded 105 
tons, nickel, steel bars for chain.- 
making at 4.705c, delivered, Boston 
navy yard, bids April 8. 

Birmingham, Ala. Production 
has been sustained by scattered or- 
ders from concerns which have been 
buying on a conservative basis. New 
inquiries are negligible. 


Pi 
ipe 
Pipe Prices, Page 77 

Pittsburgh—Orders for pipe and 
tubular goods have dropped off in 
practically every division. Although 
April started with fair business, 
totals will probably be slightly under 
March figures. Oil country tubing 
orders have dropped off, with the 
only activity being maintenance work 
and a few small feeder lines. Stand- 
ard pipe is slow. Although construc- 
tion is fairly active in the west and 
southwest, general line pipe is mov- 
ing slowly in eastern sections. 

New York—After a mild flurry 
during which contractors placed 
close to 1000 tons of cast pipe with 
New Jersey foundries, buying has 
slumped and inquiry is not encourag- 
ing. Central Foundry Co. booked 
approximately 185 tons for the 
Newark procurement office, but most 
current purchases are for small fill- 
in lots. 

Merchant pipe producers continue 
to resist pressure from jobbers for 
lower prices so that they can com- 
pete more favorably in the sharp 
resale competition here. With sev- 
eral hundred jobbers in the New 
York metropolitan district efforts of 
trade leaders to develop some degree 
of stability in the resale market have 
failed to date and weakness here 
is extending to certain other ad- 
jacent districts. 

Resale prices have long since 
reached the point where resellers 
have a choice of either booking ton- 
nage at a substantial loss or not 
booking tonnage at all. Warehouses 
with stocks on consignment fall 
largely in the latter category. Line 
pipe buying is negligible. 

Boston—Cast pipe purchases ap- 
proximate 1000 tons, including 325 
tons by Portland, Me.; and _ lesser 
lots for Framingham and Methuen, 
Mass., the latter going to New Jer- 
sey foundries. New inquiry for 
small municipal requirements are 
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less active and the peak of buying 
for the season appears to have been 
passed. Boston, however, is expect- 
ed to purchase some pipe in June. 
Steel pipe demand is steady, but 
light. Valve producers are moder- 
ately active, the Indian Orchard, 
Mass., plant notably so with demand 
for the oil industry well maintained. 

Cleveland -—- Shipments of stand- 
ard steel pipe out of jobber stocks 
declined approximately 10 per cent 
during April, reflecting decreasing 
industrial expansion and mainten- 
ance. Domestic requirements also 
declined during April, but to less 
extent. Demand for cast pipe has 
also eased somewhat. Stimulating 
demand resulting from increased 
PWA activity are expected to ma- 
terialize soon. Prices are unchanged. 

Chicago—Chicago has closed bids 
on 250 tons of 24-inch pipe and is 
asking for bids on 3768 tons of 8, 
12 and 16-inch material. The latter 
is the largest inquiry to be received 
here in many months. Inquiries in 
other directions are light and orders 
have been slow to increase despite 
the season. 

San Francisco—While several fair- 
sized cast iron pipe awards were 
placed, pending business, with one 
exception, is confined to lots of less 
than 100 tons. Awards totaled 1044 
tons and brought the aggregate for 
the year to 10,145 tons, compared 
with 14,615 tons for the same period 
last year. 

Seattle—Seattle officials have se- 
lected transite pipe for a city system 
improvement on Queen Anne hill. 
Yakima, Wash., awarded about 300 
tons of 3 to 12-inch cast iron to 
Pacific States Pipe Co. Provo, Utah. 
Rensselaer Valve Co. and H. D. Fow- 
ler, Seattle, receiving awards for fit- 
tings. Browning, Mont., has_ pur- 
chased wood stave pipe. Alaska 
PWA projects include a loan and 
grant for a $30,000 system at Kla- 
wack. 

Birmingham, Ala. Business in 
pipe has continued its downward 
trend as producers await effects of 
the new federal spending program, 
with operations continuing at three 
days a week. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


383 tons, 8-inch, San Francisco, to 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J. 

300 tons, 3 to 12-inch, Yakima, Wash., 
to Pacific States Pipe Co., Provo, Utah. 

200 tons, 6, 8 and 12-inch, Framingham, 
Mass., to United States Pipe & Found- 
ry Co., Burlington, N. J. 

185 tons, 6-inch, with fittings, state pro- 
curement office, treasury department, 
Newark, N. J., to Central Foundry Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., at $0.77 per foot for 
pipe; bids March 15. 

174 tons, 8-inch, treasury department, 
invitation 5199, San _ Francisco, to 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 
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147 tons, 6 and 8-inch, Alhambra, Calif., 
to National Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

100 tons, small sizes, Methuen, Mass., to 
R. D. Wood & Co., Florence, N. J. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


325 tons, 6 and 8-inch, Portland, Me.: 
bids in. 

3768 tons, including 855 tons of 8-inch, 
2463 tons of 12-inch, and 450 tons of 
16-inch pipe, Chicago; bids May 10. 


Steel Pipe Pending 


3100 tons, Shasta dam, specification 780, 
Sacramento, Calif., divided as follows: 


750 tons tubing and pipe and 2350 
tons metal tubing for cooling system. 
Instated tonnage, 480 seamless steel 
boiler tubes for municipal power plant, 
West Thirty-First street and South 
Sacramento avenue, Chicago; bids 
May 10. 


~~ 


Semifinished 


Semifinished Prices, Page 77 


Philadelphia Forging billets 
are moving slowly. Some forgers 
have not bought since last fall. Par- 
ticularly is this true of some forg- 
ers specializing in railroad and ma- 
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20 Ton Two Compartment 
Scale Car with Orr Bin 
Gate Operating Mechan- 
ism. Anti-friction bearings. 
Equipped with Ailas In- 
dicating and _ Recording 
Mechanism. 








Other Atlas Products 


Gas-Electric and Diesel-Electric Locomotives—Car 
Pushers—Storage Battery Locomotives—Electri- 
cally Operated Industrial Cars—Scale Cars and 

Weighing Cars of all i 
Furnace 


Cars and _ Blast 


Coke Oven Equipment 


Pushers and Levellers—Coal Charging Cars—Door 
Handling Machines — Coke Quenching Cars. 








ATLAS SCALE CARS 








Also Atlas Patented Indicating and Recording 
Mechanism for Weighing Scales. 


THE ATLAS CAR & MFG. Co. 


Engineers . . 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


20 Ton— Double Com- 
partment Scale Car. Jour- 
nals provided with self 
aligning anti-friction bear- 
ings. Equipped with Atlas 
Indicator and Recorder. 


kinds — Ore Transfer 
Charging Cars. 


Manufacturers 
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0 TUBING 


DON’T 
WASTE 


—good steel 
—and labor 


It's not difficult to make rings and 
bushings from solid steel—but it 
is wasteful. 


You pay for the steel converted 
into chips (and the better the steel 
the more you pay for waste). You 
also pay for needless labor, power 
consumption, wear and tear on 
tools and machinery, and lots of 
other things. ... 


It's quicker, and more econom- 
ical to use BISCO alloy and Tool 
Steel Tubing. You can get any 
diameter up to 14 inches. There 
are standard sizes for every re- 
quirement. 


Send for a copy of our stock list 
showing sizes carried for imme- 
diate shipment. 
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1036 West Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
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BISCO MAKES 


Tubing for Aircraft 
For Ball Bearings 
For Mechanical Uses 
For Boilers (A. S. M. E.) 
Tool Steel Tubing 
Alloy Tubing 
Cold Drawn Tubing 
Stainless Steel Tubing 
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Those with more 
however, have 


rine construction. 
diversified _ lines, 


| been buying somewhat more freely, 
| but the general average is far be- 


| and 


low normal. Shipwork holds much 
of promise for later on, as naval 
merchant marine construc- 
tion, particularly the former get 
under way. Producers of ship forg- 
ings are confident their business will 
assume healthy volume before the 
turn of another year. 


Wi 
Wire Prices, Page 77 

Cleveland Producers of mer- 
chant wire products and manufac- 
turers’ wire report volume of new 
business practically unchanged in 
April. Specifications for merchant 
wire have held up well in view of 
the fact that the peak in demand 


was reached in March. Prices are 
unchanged. 
Boston The recent slight im- 


provement in wire buying has lev- 
eled off and in some instances sell- 
ers note a slight recession. Finish- 


| ing operations continue spotty and 


at several mills are a few points 
lower, around 30 per cent of capaci- 
ty. Fill-in buying in small lots pre- 


dominates with little advance cov- 
ering. 

New York Except for a few 
| items influenced by seasonal de- 


mand, wire buying has slowed and 
recent scattered improvement has 
not been maintained. Flat wires 
are supported slightly better than 
the average by container require- 
ments. There has been slight gain 
in manufacturers’ wire. Except in 
the northern states, demand for 
merchant products has declined, the 
active buying season having passed. 

Pittsburgh Although the peak 
in merchant wire buying is past, 
the anticipated slump is not as great 
as was expected because a slight 
upturn has been noticed in manu- 
facturers’ wire products. Gradua] 
extension of the number of jobbers, 
dealers, and plants whose inven- 
tories have hit bottom is given as 
the principal reason. This is expect- 
ed to show an increase which, al- 
though slight, may serve to keep 
up wire production in the face of 
continual decrease in merchant wire 
products. April figures in manu- 
facturers’ wire will be better than 
March, with wire rods probably the 
most active. Galvanized wire also 
is estimated to be slightly better 
than March, with bright and an- 
nealed wire showing substantially 
the same. 

Chicago Wire sales are steady 
but April business is expected bare- 


| ly to approximate that of March. 


Anticipated betterment in automo- 
tive needs has failed to materialize 
and operations of miscellaneous 
users of manufacturers’ wire have 
leveled off. The peak in spring buy- 
ing of merchant wire products is be- 
lieved to have passed, though the 
outlook for consumption of fencing, 
barbed wire, etc., in rural areas 
is regarded as moderately bright. 

Birmingham, Ala. No increase 
has been noted in demand for wire 
products and orders that have come 
in have been disappointing. Spot 
business is dull. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 77 

With funds definitely available 
through RFC action on the Southern 
railroad list, on which bids were 
opened April 30 is expected early 
this week. This road is also inquir- 
ing for four diesel electric passen- 
ger units. Warrior River Terminal, 
Alabama, has awarded a 900-horse- 
power diesel electric engine to Amer- 
ican Locomotive Co. 

Illinois Central has_ distributed 
5000 tons of rails to three producers. 
The Wabash has asked court per- 
mission to buy 5750 tons of 112- 
pound rails. This company has 
4250 tons on hand and will lay the 
entire 10,000 tons. It also asks per- 
mission to repair 300 box cars. 


Rail Orders Placed 


Illinois Central, 5000 tons, to Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago, and Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Rail Orders Pending 


Wabash, 5750 tons 112-pound rails; court 
permission asked. 


Car Orders Placed 


Brazilian Portland Cement Co., Brazil, 
20 cement hoppers, to Magor Car 
Corp., New York. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 77 


Bolt, nut and rivet specifications 
tend downward slightly. Little busi- 
ness is coming from railroads, re- 
flecting low operations at equipment 
shops, and demand from automo- 
tive parts makers is slow and unim- 
proved. Farm equipment builders 
have maintained their needs at a 
relatively high level so far this year 
but with the approach of the nor- 
mally quiet period in implement 
and tractor building, some letdown 
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in demand is in prospect. Jobbers’ 
specifications reflect slow move- 
ment from stocks. 


Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 76 


Philadelphia Outstanding is the 
award of 1500 tons to the Belmont 
Iron Works for a plant for Johns- 
Manville Corp., New York, to be 
erected at Jarratt, Va. Some fab- 
ricators report a little more inquiry, 
but in general demand is very slack. 
A state industrial school at White 
Hill, involving 3300 tons, may be re- 
advertised. Recent bids well ex- 
ceeded the appropriation and no new 
funds are available. This is also 
true of the proposed state prison 
at Mt. Getna, involving 550 tons of 
shapes, among other major steel 
items. 

New York With structural in- 
quiry heavier, notably for work re- 
quiring from 100 to 500 tons, Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
is low on 4300 tons, Needle Trades 
school, New York, the contract to 
be placed this week. The better 
part of 1000 tons for state bridges 
has also been bid, while tunnel and 
approach needs are estimated at 
close to 10,000 tons, exclusive of 
12,000 tons for water tunnels in 
Putnam and Westchester counties, 
New York. The latter contracts 
are held up by litigation over wage 
rates. 

Although orders for fabricated 
structural steel booked during 
March showed an increase over the 
previous two months, fabrication 
and shipment have been proceeding 
in larger volume, thus depleting un- 
filled orders. Reports received by 
the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction indicate that orders booked 
in March by the industry as a whole 
amounted to 35.9 per cent of nor- 
mal (yearly average, 1928-31), as 
against 31.3 per cent of normal for 
first quarter. Orders booked in 
March were less than half the vol- 








Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended April 30 ..... 22,349 
Week ended April 23 ..... 25,971 
Week ended April 16 ..... 19,556 
This week, 1937 .......... 19,003 
Weekly average, year, 1937 16,060 
Weekly average, 1938 16,660 
Weekly average, March.... 16,309 
Total to date, 1937 ........ 494,619 
Total to date, 1938 ........ 299,889 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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ume booked during the same period 
last year. Shipments during first 
quarter were 38.2 per cent of nor- 
mal. Totals for the quarter were: 
Shipments, 268,287 tons; bookings, 
218,847 tons. 

Boston Structural inquiry is 
slightly heavier, additional bridge 
requirements for Vermont, closing 
May 6 and 13, bringing needs for 
that state to 678 tons, mostly small 
I-beam spans. Although not low on 
the general contract, Coleman Bros. 
Corp., Boston, was low on the lump 
sum for the Wickford, R. I. Junc- 
tion bridge superstructure, includ- 





ing bearings and anchorages at 
$66,000. The low bidder on the gen- 
eral contract, Richard White Sons, 
Inc., West Newton, Mass. bid $66,- 
500 on this item, approximately 617 
tons being involved. 
Cleveland—Structural market is 
devoid of inquiries over 100 tons 
from private sources. Public work 
is more encouraging with bids go- 
ing in April 29 for 10,009 tons for 
the Main street bridge here and the 
probability that the state will ad- 
vertise bids soon on approximately 
1500 tons for the cloverleaf devel- 
3recksville, O. Mill 


opment near 





“CAMBRILOY’”’ Mesh Belts 


effect vital savings in the bright 


annealing of Brass and Copper Tubing 
W. S. Rockwell Company of New York City in 


designing 


the modern brass and copper tube 


annealing furnace shown above, naturally sought 


the utmost in economy of operation and quality 


of production. 
Their engineers chose the ‘“Cambriloy’’ mesh 


provides 
economy... 
which in turn insures a uniform production. The 


belt with ‘Duplex Selvage” because the open mesh 
low thermal capacity ... spells fuel 


permits complete heat circulation, 


“Duplex Selvage” was naturally specified as it 











Save the selvage and ¥ 
the belt. “Duplex Se 
a patented Cambridge Feature. 


CAMBRIDG 


Boston 


“a Sat 


age’? is 


New York - 


Baltimore 


provides double strength at the belt's high-wear 
point—the selvage. It adds countless extra hours of 
service ... offers freedom from operation difficulties. 

A Cambridge engineer is available to give your 
belt problems individual study and recommenda- 
tions. Call him. 


WIRE CLOTH CoO. 


CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND 


Pittsburgh Detroit Chicogo - Sen 


Francisco New Orleans 
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prices are firm, but weakness is still 
noted on fabricated material. 

Buffalo A minor tapering off 
in structural requirements is noted. 
Bridges and private jobs calling for 
tonnage ranging from 100 to 300 
tons dominate present inquiries. 
Bidding dates are announced on five 
highway bridges averaging 225 tons 
each. With bids exceeding avail- 
able funds the bidding date on the 
new state cancer clinic for Buffalo 
has been delayed for a week. 

Pittsburgh New projects con- 
tinue to come out in fair numbers 
with closings also on a good scale 
this past week. 

Chicago Inquiries have dwin- 
dled and with a few exceptions work 
being figured here involves lots of 
less than 100 tons. Bids close next 
month on 800 tons for completion 
of Soldier field stadium here. Most 
new inquires and pending jobs cov- 
ering larger lots are for bridges. 

San Francisco Awards were 
the third largest of any week this 
year and aggregated 5452. tons, 
bringing total to 43,280 tons as com- 
pared with 74,643 tons in 1937. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


4300 tons, Needle Trades school, New 
York, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth 


BY THE BOX OR BY THE MILLION! 


in 
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lehem, Pa.; bids April 25, board of 
education, New York, steel work direct, 
fabricating and erecting. 

2990 tons, main bridge superstructure 
and East viaduct, Dodge street bridge, 
Missouri river, Omaha, to Minneapolis 
Bridge Co., Minneapolis; bids March 3, 
includes 200 tons wire cable strand; 
remaining contracts for the same proj- 
ect taking 850 tons of structurals and 
710 tons of reinforcing bars tenta- 
tively placed. 

2800 tons, state bridge over Potomac 
river, Hancock, Md., to Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

1500 tons, Southern board plant, Johns- 
Manville Corp., New York, to be erect- 
ed at Jarratt, Va., to Belmont Iron 
Works, Eddystone, Pa., through Stone 
& Webster, Boston. 

1118 tons, Columbia river bridge, Wah- 
kiakum county, Washington, to Poole 
& McGonigle, Portland, Oreg. 

884 tons, Torrence avenue bridge, Chi- 
cago, to Mississippi Valley Structural 
Steel Co., Chicago. 

800 tons, two river piers, for Main street 
bridge, Cleveland, Lombardo Bros., 
Cleveland, awarded the general con 
tract. 

750 tons, Lincoln tunnel approach, North 
Bergen-Union City, N. J., to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; James 
Mitchell & Co., Jersey City, general 
contractor, 


525 tons, bridge, WPGR-103-A, Chatham 


county, Georgia, to Virginia Bridge & 
Iron Co., Roanoke, Va 

500 tons, Oregon state library, Salem, 
to unstated interest 

469 tons, Hylebos Waterway bridge, Ta- 
coma, Wash., to Pacific Car & Foundry 
Co., Seattle. 


1225 tons, mostly piling, with some 







® Acomplete list of sizes of Cleveland Cap Screws 
both 
stocked at all times in our four warehouses and the 
factory—in cartons, and in kegs, ready to ship you. All 


American fine and coarse threads is 


are made by the Kaufman Process, patented, which 
= means that extra strength and accuracy of fit goes 
into every cap screw you get from us. A Class 34 fit is 


Address the Factory or Our Nearest 


Warehouse 


standard. All of our cap screws are full finished—from 
head to point—washer faces are flat and true. Ask 


for samples, and send for Catalog E and price list. 
CHICAGO, 726 W. Washington Bivd THE CLEVELAND CAP SCREW COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA 2th & Olive Sts 
NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES 


47 Murray Street 


O15 East 16th St 


G0) 


CLEVELAND 


2935 East 79th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Shapes, tie rods and miscellaneous, 
state procurement office, treasury de- 
partment, San Antonio, Tex., to Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
at $32,695.77, delivered; awarded 
April 18, bids April 1, schedule 32597, 

100 tons, air corps hangar, Albrook field, 
Canal Zone, to Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 

380 tons, Gas Industries building, World’s 
fair, New York, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., New York; through Graves-Quinn 
Corp., New York. 

340 tons, cell blocks, administration and 
hospital buildings, state prison, La- 
Grange, Ky., to Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

290 tons, undercrossing, Tenth street, 
Fargo, N. Dak., to Bethlehem Steél 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

278 tons, state underpass, Missoula, 
Mont., to unstated interest; J. C. Boesp- 
flUug general contractor. 

255 tons, subway, Irving Park boulevard 
and Grand avenue, Chicago, to Mis 
sissippi Valley Structural Steel Co., 
Chicago. 

235 tons, nurses home, Charity hospital, 
New Orleans, to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. 

230 tons, addition to building, Mutual 
Benefit Insurance Co., Newark, N. J., 
to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allen- 
town, Pa.; through Starrett Bros. & 
Eken, New York, 

230 tons, brams for Climax Molybdenum 
Co., Climax, Colo., to unnamed interest. 

225 tons, tunnel supports Yakima, Wash., 
canal project; T. E. Connolly, San 
Francisco, general contractor. 

215 tons, store buildings, Washington, 
to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., Roan- 
oke, Va 

215 tons, crossing near Hewitt, Los An- 
geles county, California, for state, to 
Consolidated Steel Corp., Los Angeles 

210 tons, bridge repairs, Doremus ave- 
nue, Newark, N. J., to Oltmer Iron 
Works, Jersey City, N. J.; through P 
T. Dox Contracting Co., New York 

200 tons, 26 oil derrick, Richfleld Oil Co., 
Long Beach, Calif., to unnamed inter- 
est. 


190 tons, alterations, power house, Na- 
tional Folding Box Co., New Haven, 
Conn., to 3erlin Construction Co., 
3erlin, Conn. 

190 tons, overhead’ bridge, Crawford 
county, Iowa, to Pittsburgh Des Moines 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

180 tons, Miller Electric Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., Tulsa 30ller Works, Tulsa, 
Okla 

180 tons, railroad highway bridge, Pensa- 
cola dam, Ketchum, Okla., to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh 

165 tons, building, Schiavone-Bonomo 
Corp., Jersey City, N. J., to Selbach- 
Meyer Co., Union City, N. J.; through 
Lettiere & Bellezza Co., Jersey City 

160 tons, transmission towers, for trans- 
former circuits, Boulder dam _ switch- 
yard, to Lehigh Structural Steel Co,, 
Allentown, Pa.; through bureau of 
reclamation, Denver, 

135 tons, legion stadium, Hollywood 
Calif., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Los An 
zeles 

130 tons, bus storage building, Chicago 
Surface Lines, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh 

30))=6httons, bridge beams, Armstrong 
Clarion counties, Pennsylvania, through 
Hl. W. Gelve, Philadelphia, general con- 
tractor, to an unnamed fabricator. 

125 tons, Provo river bridge, Charleston, 
Utah., to unnamed interest 

125 tons, warehouse, Proctor & Gamble 
Co., Baltimore, to Belmont Iron Works, 
Philadelphia, 

125 tons, bridge, FAP-435-C, Lancaster- 
Chesterfield counties, South Carolina, 
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to Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco. 

115 tons, hosiery mill, Tyron, N. C., to 
Southern Engineering Co., Charlotte, 
NW. C. 

115 tons, Mather collieries tipple, Mather, 
2a., to Lackawanna Steel Construction 
Co., Buffalo. 

110 tons, Central school, Moore, N. Y., 
to Vermont Structural Steel Corp., 
Burlington, Vt. 

110 tons, Provo river birdge, Utah, bureau 
of reclamation, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

100 tons, galvanized cross arms, Pennsy]- 
vania railroad, to Lehigh Structural 
Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


10,000 tons, superstructure, Main street 
bridge, Cleveland, R. C. Mahon, Detroit, 
were low at $1,419,370. 

8883 tons, Shasta dam, Calif., specifica- 
tion 780, divided as follows; 1850 tons 
drum gates, 1100 tons gate frames and 
seats, 250 tons hoists for penstock 
gates, 175 tons bulkhead and coaster 
gates, 2350 tons, ring seal gates, 450 
tons plain material, 433 tons_ for 
bridges, 275 tons traveling and gantry 
cranes, 275 tons rails 1600 tons trash 
racks and 125 tons stairs; bids June 1. 

6838 tons, Shasta dam, specification 780, 
Sacramento, Calif., divided as follows; 
5000 tons penstock, 7OO tons &6-in. 
pipe, 130 tons 48-in. pipe and 1000 
tons welded plate steel conduit lining; 
bids June 1. 

3300 tons, state industrial school, White 
Hill, Pa., contractors’ bids have well 
exceeded appropriation and with no 
further funds available, project) may 
be readvertised., 

1400 tons, state bridge, route 90, sec- 
tion 1-F, Marshall county, Illinois. 
1250 tons, including 500 tons steel sheet 
piling, diversion tunnel, Wawarsing, 
N. Y., B. Perini & Sons, Inc., Framing- 
ham, Mass., low, bids April 26, board 
of water supply, N. Y.; work also 
takes 3000 linear feet small steel pipe 
for grouting, 60,000 pounds reinforc- 

ing steel, 

1200 tons, bridge, Lacon, Ill.; Illinois 
Steel Bridge Co., Springfield, Ill, low. 

900 tons, addition to White Plains hos- 
pital, White Plains, N. Y. 

850 tons, Petroleum Industries building, 
world’s fair, New York. 

800 tons, completion of Soldier field 
stadium, Chicago; bids to Chicago 
park district, May 20. 

550 tons, Maximum Security state prison, 
Mt. Getna, Pa., no further funds 
available and bids have well exceed- 
ed appropriation; new bids may be 
asked. 

515 tons, Head Gate Rock dam, United 
States Indian Irrigation service, Los 
Angeles, for radial gates and hoists 
and miscellaneous metal work, in- 
Stallation; bids June 6. 

500 tons, bridge over Trout river, Sea- 
board Air Line railway, Panama, Fla. 

450 tons, intake gate rail support towers, 
Tennessee valley authority, Chicka 
mauga, Ala. 

400 tons, state grade separation, Lin 
coln, Nebr. 

400 tons, gates and bulkheads, Tennes- 
see valley authority, Guntersville and 
Chickamauga, Ala. 

350 tons, section 1, Fulton fish market, 
New York; A. J. Paretta Co., New 
York, low, bids April 28. 

330 tons, steel for cracking heaters, Sun 
Oil Co., Toledo, O., and Marcus Hook, 
Pa. 

300 tons, warehouse trestle, Woodward 
& Lathrop, Washington. 

300 tons, shapes and bars, post office, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Algernon Blair, 
Montgomery, Ala., low, bids April 21. 

300 tons, hockey rink, Deerfield, Wis. 
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260 tons, state bridge, route 12, sec 
tion T-2-F, Madison county, Illinois. 
250 tons, bridge, Chemung county, Penn 

Sylvania; bids May 10 

250 tons, bridge, Niagara county, Penn 
Sylvania; bids May 5. 

250 tons, overhead cranes, lHiobbs 
Island, Ala. 

250 tons, including 100 tons joists, Mos- 
cow, Ida. high school; Colonial Con- 
struction Co., Spokane, general con- 
tractor. 

245 tons, bridge, Coleman, Tex 

235 tons, bridge, St. Jacob, Ill.; Duffin 
Iron Co., Chicago, low. 

220 tons, three beam bridges, Middlesex, 
Vt. 

210 tons, state bridge FAS-58-A, Farley, 
N. Mex. 

200 tons, grade school, Sayville, N. Y 

200 tons, bridge, Roanoke, Va 

200 tons, radio and television building, 
World’s fair, New York. 

200 tons, manufacturing building, 
Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp., Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

200 tons, state bridge, route 7-A, section 
1-F, Bond county, Illinois 

200 tons, bridge, Ulster county, Penn- 
Sylvania; bids May 3. 

200 tons, school, Cuba, N. Y 

200 tons, bridge, Oneida county, Pennsy!l 
vania; bids May 10 

200 tons, school, Sayville, N. Y. 

194 tons, three I-beam spans, McAllister 
Irasville and Sawmill bridges, Waits- 
fleld, Vt.; Bristol Construction Co., 
Inc., Bristol, N. H., low at $42,885.90. 

180 tons, steel for treating heaters, Sun 
Oil Co., Toledo, O., and Marcus Hook, 
Pa. 

180 tons, theater building, Old Time 
Petroleum Co., Wilmington, Del 

180 ~~ tons, grade’ elimination bridge, 
Singerly, Md. 


180 tons, store building, G. C. Murphy 
Co., Beaver Falls, Pa 

167 tons, bridge, Sorento, Ill.; Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works, Pittsburgh, low 

140 tons, state bridge No 170, River 
Falls, Wis. 

133 tons, two bridges, I-beam_ spans, 
Winhall and Jamaica, Vt.; bids May 
13, H. E. Sargent, commissioner of 
highway, Montpelier, Vt. 

130 tons, state bridge, route 4, section 
22-X-I1V-F, Logan county, Illinois 
110 tons, wine and liquor exhibit build- 
ing, world’s fair, New York; bids in 
100 tons, watch industries’ building, 

world’s fair, New York. 

100 tons, non-copper structural steel, 
schedule 3347, class l, Panama, 
Pheonix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., 
low; bids April 25. 

100 tons, bridge Homochitto national 
forest, Lincoln county, Mississippi, 
bids May 12, department of agricul- 
ture, Washington; also 35 tons rein- 
forcing 

100 tons, Christian Science building, 
world’s fair, New York. 

Unstated, bridge, Broome county, Penn- 
Sylvania; bids May 3. 

Unstated, five 133-foot radio airways 
towers at East Spokane, Wash.; bids 
to bureau of Air Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 6. 


Ferroalloys 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 78 


New York Ferromanganese 
shipments dropped off last month, 
and while sellers are hopeful of a 
slight increase in May, conditions 
are too clouded to gage definitely 
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what the situation will be even 30 
days ahead. 

This drop in April applies to most 
ferroalloys and for the same reason, 
namely, limited steel production. 
Prices on most ferroalloys are un- 
changed, with ferromanganese hold- 
ing at $102.50, duty paid, Atlantic 
and Gulf ports, and domestic spie- 
geleisen at $33, Palmerton, Pa., for 
19 to 21 per cent material and $39 
for 26 to 28 per cent. 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 77 

Chicago—Most awards are small 
but total business is steady. About 
1000 tons remain to be placed for 
state road and bridge work but few 
other large orders are pending. Work 
completing the Soldier field stadium 
here will involve structural steel 
rather than reinforcing bars as orig- 
inally planned. 

Boston Additional reinforcing 
tonnage placed for Connecticut high 
ways and bridges includes 370 tons, 
with two contracts expected to be 
closed this week, mostly mesh tak- 
ing 480 tons. For reinforcing bars 
in place in connection with the 
North Kingstown, R. IL. railroad 
bridge, low bid was 4.00c. Better 
buying for small lots is evident, but 
tonnage needs outside of a few pub- 
lic work jobs are few. 

New York—Close to 1000 tons of 
highway mesh for New York state 
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roads were included in openings, 
April 26, total unplaced requirements 
approximating 2000 tons. This par- 
tially takes up the slack in the de- 
cline for bars, buying of which has 
been heavy until recently with con- 
tractors closing’ on several thousand 
tons figured several weeks back. New 
bar inquiry is slow, 1350 tons, in- 
cluding mesh, for a George Washing- 
ton bridge approach, May 10, being 
outstanding. 

Philadelphia—Bids will be opened 
May 5 on a 1500-ton warehouse for 
Woodward - Lothrop department 
store, Washington. New bids may 
be asked on the state industrial 
school at White Hill, Pa., and the 
state prison at Mt. Getna, Pa., each 
requiring 1500 tons. Previous bids 
had been rejected as they exceeded 
available funds. Otherwise, the re- 
inforcing bar market is decidedly 
spotty, with early distribution ex- 
pected on miscellaneous state bridge 
work on which bids were opened re- 
cently. 


Cleveland Reinforcing steel re- 
quirements are _ substantially un- 
changed, with most new projects 


originating from public sources. Pri- 
vate work is limited to lots well un- 
der 100 tons. Most fabricators have 
cleared up backlogs and curtailed 
operations. Fabricated prices con 
tinue unsteady. 

Pittsburgh—The price situation is 
still weak in many sections of the 
country. Little new tonnage has 
been placed, but new projects con- 
tinue to trickle in and there is a sub- 
stantial amount now awaiting let- 


Any metal or » erforation 
for such industrial uses as:-- 
cleaning, separating; refin- 
ing, preparation of foods, 
chemicals, ores -- guarding, 
shielding, ventilating, etc. 
A wide selection of orna- 
mental patterns are avail- 
able for enclosures, cabin- 
ets, grilles, etc. Your 
specifications will receive 
prompt and careful 
attention. 
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tings. Attempts are being made to 
promote price stabilization on a 
sound basis, but the situation stil] 
appears doubtful. 

San Francisco Of special im- 
portance was the award of the larg. 
est project so far this year, 4233 
tons for the United States Engineer 
office, Los Angeles, placed with 
Bethlehem Steel Co. This interest 
also secured 703 tons for a vault for 
the mint at San Francisco. Lettings 
for the week totaled 7308 tons and 
bringing the aggregate for the year 
to 34,462 tons, compared with 27,655 
tons a year ago. Some improvement 
is noted in demand with number 
of new projects released for figures, 
ranging from 100 tons. up to 338 
tons. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


4233 tons, United States Engineer office, 
Los Angeles, invitation ER 509-38-419, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Los Angeles. 

703 tons, vault for San Francisco mint 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., San Francisco, 

617 tons, water softening works, Flint, 
Mich., to Inland Steel Co., Chicago 

550 tons, seminary, Camarillo, Calif., to 
unnamed interest. 

industrial building, Westing- 

Springfield, 


100 «tons, 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Mass., to unstated interests. 

290 tons, oil tank supports, Bayonne 
N. J., to Faitoute Iron & Steel Co 
Jersey City. 

187 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion 48,115-A-1, Corbett, Wyo., to 
sheffield Steel Co., Sheffield. 

165 tons, mostly highway mesh, Avon- 
Simsbury, Conn., to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O.; through Arute Bros 
Inc., New Britain, Conn. 

153 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion 44,271-B, Earp, Calif., to North- 
west Steel Rolling Mills, Seattle. 

150 tons, bureau of reclamation, Denver, 
to Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Denver, 
delivery Mills, Wyo. 

135 tons, sewer, Louisville, Ky., 10 
Colonial Supply Co., Cincinnati 

120 tons, bridges, Merritt parkway, Fair- 
fleld and Westport, Conn., divided be- 
tween Concrete Steel Co., New York, 
and Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, 
QO.; Peter Mitchell, Inc., Greenwich, 
Conn., general contractor. 

100 tons, building, Goldenrod Ice Cream 
Co., Chicago, to Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son Inc., Chicago. 

100 tons, Ethyl gasoline plant, San Ber- 
nardino, Calif., unnamed interest. 

100 tons, post office, Glasgow, Mont., to 








Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended April 30 ...... 8,003 
Week ended April 23...... 10,401 
Week ended April 16 ..... 12,772 


MEMS WEEK, F008 226 ois. 4,672 


Weekly average, year, 1937 6,266 
Weekly average, 1938..... 5,756 
Weekly average, March.... 3,893 
Total to date, 1987 ........ 75,814 
Total to date, 1938 ........ 103,546 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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Ceco Steel Products Co., Minneapolis; 
Busboom & Rauh, Salina, Kan., gen- 
eral contractors. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


1500 tons, state industrial school, White 
Hill, Pa.; new bids may be asked as 
previous bids well exceeded the ap- 
propriation and no new funds will be 
available. 

1500 tons, Maximum Security | state 
prison, Mt. Getna, Pa.; new bids may 
be asked, as previous proposals ex- 
ceeded available funds. 

1500 tons, warehouse, for Woodward- 
Lothrop department store, Washing- 
ton, bids May 5. 

1350 tons, bars and mesh, approach, 
George Washington bridge, New York; 
bids May 10 to Port of New York au- 
thority. 

450 tons, board of water and light, Lans- 
ing, Mich. 

300 tons, ward for’ state hospital, 
Agnew, Calif.; bids May 3. 

300 tons, building, Coca-Cola Bottling 
Co. of Chicago, Chicago. 

284 tons, United States Engineer office, 
invitation S868-38-141, San Francisco; 
bids May 5. 

250 tons, mostly mesh, highway, Nor- 
walk and Westport, Conn., section of 
Merritt parkway; bids May 9, Hart- 
ford. 

215 tons, mostly mesh, highway, Ham- 
den-North Haven, Conn.; bids May 9, 
Hartford. 

175 tons, flood control dam, U. S. army, 
Arkport, N. Y., E. J. Albrecht Co., 
Chicago, low. 

150 tons, high school Moscow, Ida.; 
Colonial Construction Co., Spokane, 
general contractor. 

105 tons, Hall of Nations building World's 
fair, New York. 

100 tons, building, Northern Paper Mills 
Co., Green Bay, Wis. 

100 tons, sewage disposal plant, Bucy 
rus, O. 

100 tons, bridge, Greenville, Ky. 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 78 
£ 


Chicago With the tendency in 
pig iron operations either sidewise 
or downward slightly, pig iron ship- 
ments are slow and smaller than a 
month ago. Occasional new buying 
is in small lots, while some con- 
sumers still drawing against con- 
tracts or working off old stocks. 
Tendency in output among farm 
equipment plants is downward and 
schedules of jobbing foundries are 
barely holding their own at three 
to four days a week. 

Boston—-A few scattered carlot or- 
ders account for meager pig iron 
activity. Foundry melt with numer- 
ous producers of castings is not 
above 25 per cent. At this rate, con- 
sumer stocks are being worked off 
slowly with smaller users buying 
as gaps appear in inventories. Larger 
foundries still draw on stocks with- 
out buying for replacement. While 
still making the best showing, foun- 
dries producing for the machine tool 
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trades are less active. Jobbing shops 
are inactive while textile equipment 
foundries have curtailed operations. 
Stovemakers look for an upturn 
shortly. 

New York Thatcher Furnace 
Co., Garwood, N. J., has closed on 
400 tons of No. 1X with orders 
going to northern and southern fur- 
naces. No action has been taken 
on the remaining 600 tons of the 
original inquiry. Domestic orders 
otherwise are confined mostly to 
carlots, with little change from a 
week ago. Some European buying 
recently has involved orders of 200 
and 300 tons. 

Philadelphia—-While one producer 
has recently booked an order fo1 
300 tons, and at least two sellers 
have participated in another lot olf 
300 tons, pig iron sales here are con- 
fined largely to carlot orders, with 
consumers generally buying only 
for barest needs. Melt shows little 
variation, most foundries averaging 
two to three days a week. The 
Swedeland, Pa., stack is not likely 
to blow out before the end of May, 
contrary to earlier reports. 

Buffalo A decline in pig iron 
shipments is forcing producers to ac- 
cumulate iron to maintain present 
operations. Business for April was 
about equal with March, but the 


present pace is slower. Outlook for 
pig iron business is clouded by dull- 
ness in the automobile industry. 
Foundries are operating on cur- 
tailed schedules, and are inclined 
to work off inventories, limiting new 
buying to immediate needs. 
Cleveland Sellers report ship- 
ments declined approximately 5 to 
10 per cent during April. Recent 
business is composed mostly of spot 
tonnage for immediate delivery. 
Inventory position of both buyers 
and sellers were substantially re- 
duced during April. Outlook for 
May, while highly uncertain, is ex 
pected to show a further reduction 
in sales and shipments. 
Cincinnati—The pig iron market 
remains dull, tonnage moved during 
April being lighter than in March. 
The foundry melt is on such limited 
schedules that forward buying is 
absent and spot orders confined to 
carload lots. Seasonal runs on heat 
ing equipment have taken up only 
part of the slack caused by shrink- 
age in demand for machine tool cast- 


ings. 
Pittsburgh Pig iron produc- 


tion for April was equivalent, if 
not slightly better, than in March. 
Some small increases have been not- 
ed in foundry orders. 

St. Louis Pig iron shipments 
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have receded, and indications point 
to a smaller aggregate tonnage in 
April than March. Scattered pur- 
chasing is for prompt shipment. 
Contracting for balance of the quar- 
ter is negligible, and no inquiry for 
third quarter has been noted. 

Farm implement interests have 
seasonally curtailed operations. <Ac- 
tivities are estimated at about half 
of capacity, compared with 75 per 
cent at the end of February. Job- 
bing foundries are maintaining a 
fair average rate, bolstered by or- 
ders for miscellaneous castings. Re- 
cent bookings of fan and other cast- 
ings from the electrical industry 
have been in good volume. 

Birmingham, Ala. —- The expected 
seasonal upturn in pig iron demand 
has not materialized. More and 
more iron is being stacked. 

Toronto, Ont.—Pig iron markets 
showed some improvement last 
week, largely due to the fact that a 
number of melters were in the mar- 
ket for spot needs. Orders ranging 
from a car to 500 tons brought total 
awards to around 2200 tons. Daily 
melt continues in the neighborhood 
of 70 per cent. Many companies as- 
sociated with the iron and steel in- 
dustry are carrying good backlogs 
and it is said current operating sched- 
ules will continue for the next six 
months. Pig iron production con- 
tinues at peak level, while imports 
are small, confined to special grade 
lots from the United States. 


Whitehead Metal Products Co., 
New York, subsidiary of Interna- 
tional Nickel Co., opened a new 
warehouse and assembly plant last 


EXTREMELY SIMPLE 


The disc type design of Hannifin 
Air Control Valves assures posi- 
tive and accurate control of air 
or hydraulic equipment. These 
valves have no packing—and no 
leakage or packing mainte- 
nance troubles. 

Made in 3-way and 4-way 
types, hand or foot operated, 
spring return, manifold, electric, 
and special models. Write for 
Valve Bulletin 34-S. 
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week at 287-303 West Tenth street. 
Its warehouse had been located at 
304 Hudson street for the past 11 
years. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 80 


Pittsburgh—The Pittsburgh mar- 
ket is still weak and mills are not 
especially interested in scrap at any 
price. However, some small tonnages 
of distress scrap have been taken 
up by mills with the lowest reported 
price $11.75 for No. 1 heavy melting 
steel. No. 1 railroad steel is quoted 
off, based on closing of the Baltimore 
& Ohio list, which went for export 
at around $14. This figure, of course, 
would be lower had it come into 
the Pittsburgh district. All open- 
hearth grades have been reduced 
to conform sympathetically with the 
reduction in No. 1 steel. 

Philadelphia—No. 1 heavy melting 
steel has further declined to a flat 
price of $12.50, consumer plant, with 
a fair-sized sale at this level to the 
leading Claymont, Del., consumer. 
No. 2 steel, after holding unchanged 
last week, is down 50 cents to $10.50 
to $11.00. No. 1 mixed yard cast, 
new compressed sheets and axle 
turnings are among other items to be 
marked down. 

Boston—-Soft trend in domestic 
scrap prices, notably cast for dis- 
trict delivery, continues. Demand 
is light, foundries buying in small 
lots while district steelworks are 
not taking shipments, only two pro- 
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ducing ingots. For Pennsylvania 
delivery inquiry is light and on a 
few bids made for various grades, 
brokers’ prices are slightly lower. 
Busheling has brought offers below 
$4.50, f.o.b. cars. Dealers are not 
willing to better $6, delivered, for 
unprepared yard scrap. 

Brokers have lowered prices on 
several grades for export, paying 
$11, dock, for No. 1 heavy melting 
steel and $10 for No. 2, a drop of 50 
cents. Stove plate for dock delivery 
is down to $7 and No. 2 cast to $8. 
Several grades for domestic ship- 
ment are also lower. 

New York—Weakness continues in 
iron and steel scrap. For export 
dealers have marked down bids for 
No. 1 heavy melting steel 50 cents a 
ton, paying $11 top for this grade, 
barge, and $9.50 for No. 2. No. 2 
cast is also down 50 cents to $9, 
barge. Most grades for domestic 
shipment are lower, although lack 
of transactions makes numerous 
quotations nominal. 

Buffalo—The down turn in iron 
and steel scrap prices was extended 
50 cents a ton as the only mill do- 
ing any buying found offerings plen- 
tiful at lower bids. Paring the bid 
on No. 1 heavy melting steel to 
$11.50 a ton and $8.50 a ton for 
old bundles, the main consumer of 
the district obtained about 2000 tons. 
The price on No. 2 steel, busheling 
and drop forge flashings was placed 
at $9.50 a ton. 

Cleveland—Readjustment of iron 
and steel scrap quotations is taking 
place with reductions ranging from 
50 cents to $2 a ton. 

Scrap offerings from a number of 
railroads are coming out but are 
small. The Pennsylvania railroad’s 
list, to close May 4, contains 9000 
tons, of which 690 tons are heavy 
steel, 1980 tons rails, but the largest 
item is cast carwheels, 3100 tons. 
The New York Central, May 5, offers 
4500 tons of all grades; the Nickel 
Plate, May 6, 1100 tons. 

Cincinnati Prices of iron and 
steel scrap are lower by 25 cents 
because of the prolonged sagging in 
the market and weakness in other 
districts. Mills are taking an oc- 
casional shipment, principally sheet 
clippings, but show no interest in 
building inventory or anticipating 
needs. Dealers are inactive. Dis- 
tress offerings are infrequent and 
not in tonnage to cause marked ef- 
fect on the market. 

Detroit—Nearly all the major lists 
were up for bids this week. Prices 
are a shade weaker, bundles being 
off 50 cents to $7.50 to $8.00, and long 
turnings down 25 cents to $3 to $3.50. 

Present indications point to an ex- 
tremely thin summer locally, with 
the likelihood of most plants closing 
part of July and August. However, 
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sentiment is building up for a sharp 
revival this fall. 

Chicago—Scrap is dull but prices 
are steady and sellers find it diffi- 
cult to purchase heavy melting steel 
at less than $11.25. The last mill 
purchase was at $11.50. Offerings 
are light, bids on some railroad lists 
recently having been rejected. Pro- 
duction by metalworking plants re- 
flects curtailed operations. 

St. Louis—Purchasing of iron and 
steel scrap is negligible. Prices for 
the most part are nominal, and 
changes represent adjustments to 
conform with other grades. The melt 
has receded slightly since mid-April, 
and while there are no embargoes, 
shipping directions are being issued 
more sparingly than heretofore. 

Birmingham, Ala. Scrap prices 
continue downward and demand is 
at a minimum. 

Seattle—Conditions are unchanged. 
Volume of sales is light with ex- 
port demand inactive and domestic 
buying restricted to small require- 
ments of foundries. Orders for Ja- 
pan’s third quarter shipments are 
not expected for at least 30 days. 
Meanwhile former purchases are be- 
ing forwarded as letters of credit 
are opened. Freight rates to Japan 
on scrap are weak, a recent full 
cargo charter being reported at 
around $4, compared to previous 
rates of $4.50 to $5. 

Toronto, Ont.—While minor im- 
provement is developing in the iron 
and steel scrap market trading 
chiefly is for special grades. Steel 
mills are taking delivery of heavy 
melting steel but dealers have little 
to offer here although Montreal deal- 
ers are well supplied and are ex- 
pected to start shipments to Great 
Britain within the next few weeks. 
Foundries and electric furnace op- 
erators also are taking scrap and 
there is a good call for machinery 
cast and stove plate. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 79 


New York Tonnage moved by 
warehouses in April was slightly 
under the March volume, jobbers in 
some instances noting a drop of 10 
to 15 per cent. The usual spring 
bulge was less than normal. Cur- 
rent light demand is spread over 
practically all lines. While orders 
are fairly numerous, they are small. 

Boston—Steel warehouse volume 
varies considerably in New England 
districts, aggregate sales being dis- 
appointing. Seasonal improvement 
has been less than normal. Jobbers 
in Maine are making relatively the 
best showing with shipyard and 
marine hardware builders. In the 
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Springfield, Mass., district demand 
is steady, although light. Steel job- 
bers handling mill supply lines in 
western Massachusetts are adding 
to totals with such goods. Consider- 
able lump sum bidding on mixed lots 
has developed with odd _ figures 
eliminated, resulting in some shad- 
ing. Some distributors claim they 
are confronted with competition 
from jobbers as far as 75 to 100 
miles distant. In the Worcester, 
Mass., area light demand from the 
textile mill equipment plants is 


keenly felt, although demand from 
machine tool shops is fairly well 
maintained. Volume is well sustained 
in the Providence, R. I., territory by 
steady small miscellaneous orders 
although aggregate sales are natural- 
ly well below last year. 
Philadelphia —- Warehouse buying 
in April was down slightly from 
March. However, jobbers fared better 
than mills, and received some orders 
which normally would go to pro- 


ducers. Prices are unchanged. 
Buffalo Warehouse distribu- 
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tors report sales slightly better than 
March. Orders are confined to small 
lots. Prices are unchanged but 
some shading is hinted as soft spots 
continue to appear in sheet items. 

Cleveland Warehouse distribu- 
tors report the general trend in ship- 
ments was downward through April, 
with total volume 10 per cent be- 
low March, usually the peak month 
of the year. Outlook over the next 
30 to 60 days is uncertain with the 
possibility of a further decline ex- 
pected by some distributors. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Cincinnati—Warehouse sales dur- 
ing April approximate the tonnage 
for March with light orders for in- 
dustrial needs providing chief vol- 
ume. Hopes for expansion of the 
demand for building materials have 
been fulfilled only in light specifica- 
tions. Prices are unchanged. 

Detroit--Warehouse sales are mov- 
ing on even keel about at the March 
level. A quiet summer is in prospect. 
New freight rates are looked for 
May 16, according to present advice. 
Tool and die shops still hold at a 
rate of around 50 per cent of capac 
ity, with a considerable volume of 
work going to plants outside of De- 
troit, because of labor uncertainties 
and high wage levels locally. 

Chicago—-Sales are well main 
tained for this period, showing but 
little change from the March rate. 
Seasonal influences are expected to 
result in a gradual decrease during 
the coming 60 days. 

St. Louis April business was 
about on par with March but 25 per 
cent under April last year. Wire 
and wire products and tubular goods 
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make a relatively favorable exhibit. 
Oil country materials, which have 
been fairly active, show only smal! 
decrease under last April and for 
the year to date sales in this cate- 
gory compare favorably with same 
period in 1937. 

Seattle—Business is spotty, below 
March levels and probably not over 


50 per cent of last year’s volume. 


Federal spending is expected to pro- 
mote turnover but not until third 
quarter. Industrial buying and con- 
struction needs are comparatively 
light. No out of stock item is in 
particular demand, sheets probably 
leading. Jobbers take satisfaction in 
the firmness of the price list. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 79 


London (By Cable)—Pig iron 
producers are anxious for imposition 
of the suspended import duty on 
iron entering Great Britain. Con- 
siderable stocks have accumulated 
at furnaces and foundries and melt 
ers are holding back, hoping for a 
drop in price after June 30. Hematite 
demand is slack for domestic and 
export consumption. The steel trade 
is quieter, only heavy steelworks 
continuing active. Some attractive 
structural tonnages have been sold 
for delivery in India and South 
Africa. 

The Continent reports some im- 
provement in export trade with pur- 
chases for the Far East, the Argen- 
tine and Scandinavia. Prices are 
firm. 

South Wales Tin Plate Manufac- 
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turers’ association has decided to 
raise prices of tin plate by 1s 3d to 
21s 6d per base box for all destina- 
tions. A rebate plan will operate for 
exports to countries outside the 
British Empire. The object of the 
rebate is to enable South Wales ex. 
porters to compete on an equal 
basis with Continental and Amer. 
ican manufacturers. In view of the 
recent decision of the international] 
cartel to reduce prices to 20s 3d per 
base box the Welsh action is un. 
expected. 


Iron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 30 


New York Continued substan 
tial arrival of manganese ore ship- 
ments at eastern mid-Atlantic ports, 
Baltimore and Norfolk in particular, 
over recent weeks, has occasioned 
some comment in view of the re. 
stricted consumption. The answer 
is that such ore is bought on long 
term contracts, six months or a year, 
and that these arrivals for the most 
part represent long term contracts. 
However, it appears that most con. 
tracts are now about covered, and 
a sharp drop in shipments is expect- 
ed soon. 

Due to a further sharp decline in 
European prices, Chinese wolfram- 
ite is holding nominally here at 
around $16.50, duty paid, per net 
ton unit. Buying is at a virtual 
standstill. 

Cleveland Lake Superior iron 
ore consumed by blast furnaces dur- 
ing March was 1,980,182 gross 
tons, according to the Lake Superior 
Iron Ore association. This is slight- 
ly more than was consumed in the 
preceding month, but only 38.5 per 
cent of the amount in March, 1937. 
Stocks of iron ore at lower lake ports 
and furnaces April 1, were approxi- 
mately 17,786,003 tons more than on 
the comparable date last year. Total 
ore on hand at lower lake ports and 
furnaces on April 1 follow: 


Lake Erie 
Furnaces docks Totals 
April 1 29,736,080 5,487,221 35,223,309 


Mo. ago 31,392,307 5,775,094 37,167,401 
Year ago 14,585,355 2,851,951 17,437,306 

Ore prices have not been estab- 
lished. The understanding is that 
the season will start on the basis 
of the 1937 vessel carrying rates. 

The first cargo of iron ore to ar- 
rive at Cleveland was unloaded from 
the WiLLtiAM A. PAINE at the Corri- 
gan-McKinney dock last week. The 
Pioneer Steamship freighter, op- 
erated by Hutchinson & Co., was 
carrying 7557 tons. 


Tin Plate 
Tin Plate Prices, Page 76 
Pittsburgh Tin plate produc. 
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tion is steady, with no decrease 
noticeable in general line cans and 
a seasonal increase in packers’ cans. 
Canmakers are specifying only for 
current needs and are not increas- 
ing inventories. Large producers 
are adhering to established quota- 
tions despite reports of lower prices 
being made by some smaller con- 
cerns. 

Stocks of cans have been well 
worked off and approach of early 
crops is relied on to bring added 
needs. 


Nonferrous Metals 
Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 7% 


New York Nonferrous metal 
prices tended generally lower in 
domestic and foreign markets last 
week with consumer buying inter- 
est dull. Only domestic copper and 
lead displayed a fairly firm under- 
tone. 

Copper Export metal eased to a 
close of around 9.75c, c.i.f. European 
ports. Electrolytic held here at 
10.00c, Connecticut, on sales aver- 
aging well below the 1000-ton per 
day level. With actual domestic 
consumption exceeding deliveries of 
primary metal, some observers state 
uncovered product commitments to- 
tal approximately 50,000 tons. 

Lead Prices held unchanged at 
4.50c, New York, and 4.35c, East St. 
Louis. Sales were confined mostly 
to small lots for nearby delivery. 

Zine Prime western zinc eased 
$2 per ton to the basis of 4.15c, East 
St. Louis. Sellers apparently were 
attempting to balance demand with 
output. Prices are now below a 
profitable level so sellers are reluct- 
ant to do business at the present 
market. 

Tin Prices broke to new lows 
since May, 1933, with Straits spot 
closing at 36.60c. Weakness was 
attributed to slow demand and gen- 
erally easy tone in the security mar- 
kets. 

Antimony Prices declined ‘- 
cent per pound to the basis of 13.25c, 
New York, for American spot and 
15.25c, duty paid New York, for 
Chinese spot. Case lot inquiry was 
practically the sole market support. 


Equipment 


Chicago Machinery and plant 
equipment sales are about equal to 
those a month ago, with few indica- 
tions of early improvement. _ In- 
quiries are somewhat less active. 
Practically all inquiries are small 
and in the case of machine tools gen- 
erally are limited to one or two 
items. Railroads are practically out 
of the market as a result of cur- 
tailed operations at car and _ loco- 
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motive shops and what purchases 
are being made are dictated by ac- 
tual necessity. Machine tool deliv- 
eries gradually are improving. 
Sheet metalworking equipment, for 
instance, now is available in 5 to 6 
weeks compared with deliveries of 
8 to 12 weeks several months ago. 
Export buying in some instances is 
maintaining backlogs of machine 
tool builders though unfilled busi- 
ness as a whole is receding. Small 
tool buying has been more active 
lately but continues spotty. 

Boston Springfield, Mass., armory 
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closes May 12 on ten automatic 
milling machines, bringing the total 
pending for that shop to more than 
20 in addition to milling cutters, 
reamers and machine parts. 

Seattle Mining machinery and 
electrical equipment are fairly ac- 
tive. Industrial plant requirements 
are not prominent but federal agen- 
cies are buying necessary materials 
for various projects. Logging and 
lumbering are inactive, few replace- 
ments being ordered. Alaska min- 
ing operators have contracted for a 
number of dredges. 
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New York 

PLATTSBURG, N. Y. - City plans 
diesel power plant and electric dis- 
tribution system and generating sta- 
tion. Estimated cost $520,000. Burns & 
MeDonnell, 107 West Linwood _ boule- 
vard, Kansas City, Mo., are consult- 
ing engineers. Bids will be taken soon. 

RIPLEY, N. Y. Village board of 
trustees plans’ purchasing — electrical 
pumping machinery and equipment for 
sewage treatment and disposal plant. 
Maturity soon. 

TONAWANDA, N. Y.—Wickwire Spen- 
cer Steel Co. has filed with city board 
a building permit to construct a $16,000 
shop building. Building will provide 
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Our aim is to render 
service. A little more 
complete ...more hos- 
pitable...more pleasing 
... than even the most 
exacting guest expects. 
CHAS. H. LOTT 


Manager 


Every Room Outside 
with Private Bath 


Single from $2.50 
Double from $4.00 
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additional facilities for producing cast- 
ings used in reinforcing concrete. 


Massachusetts 


BROOKLINE, MASS. - Town, T. G. 
Bremer, chairman of the board of select- 
men, will spend about $5500 for new 
boilers. 


EAST SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., 653 Page bou- 
levard, E. J. Houston, will let contract 
soon for a one-story, 232 x 282-foot 
warehouse, a 170 x 942-foot metal fabri- 
eating building, a 272-foot square con- 
veyor structure and making alterations 
to Building B. Cost to exceed $150,000. 
Prack & Prack, 119 Federal street, Pitts- 
burgh, architects. 


Michigan 


ANN ARBOR, MICH.—Greene Cleaners 
& Dyers will erect and equip a new 
plant on East Liberty street, $50,000 to 
be spent. 

BAY CITY, MICH. Consumers 
Power Co., Jackson, has approved plans 
for extensions of primary and_  sec- 
ondary lines in parts of Bay, Mid- 
land, lIosco and Alcona counties; 33 
miles; plans also for extensions in 
other parts of the state, including 7 
miles in Battle Creek area. 


DETROIT—Sterling Distributors Inc., 
maker of manufacturing equipment, has 
been incorporated by Lewis V. Emery, 
1130 Parker avenue. 

DETROIT Detroit Testing Machine 
Co., 5137 Trumbull avenue, maker otf 
mechanical appliances, has been incorpo- 
rated by Fred H. Nass, 11447 Nashville 
avenue, 

DETROIT — Parke, Davis & Co., 1 
McDougall street, plans installation of 
motors and controls, conveyors, elec- 
tric elevators regulators and _ other 
equipment for a 7-story addition to 
drug and Pharmaceutical plant; cost 
$350,000; Albert Hahn Inc., New Center 
boulevard, architect and engineer. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Building per- 
mit has been issued for construction of a 
factory building for American Seating 
Co., maker of school, church and theater 
furniture. Cost $26,000. 

LANSING, MICH.—Michigan Alumina 
Products Inec., 505 Tussing building, 
Lansing, metal fabricator, has been in- 
corporated by H. E. Neller, R. F. D. 4; 
50,000 preferred and 150,000 shares no 
par value. 


Ohio 


YORKVILLE, O. - Board of control 
will take bids in about 60 days for 
constructing a new water system and 
water softener plant, cost of which 
is estimated at $60,000. Council has ap- 
proved ordinance calling for financing 
new system under mortgage revenue 
bonds that will be paid out of the in- 
come from use of system by patrons. 


Illinois 


ALTON, ILL. Illinois commerce 
commission has authorized Illinois Wa- 
ter Co., Alton, to issue $975,000 bonds 
for improvements to its plant, includ- 
ing a water softening plant. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE—American Brake Shoe 
& Foundry Co., 2001 Laurens street, 
will soon let contract for shop im- 
provements, costing $40,000. 

REISTERSTOWN, MD. Maryland 


state department of health, bureau of 
sanitary engineering, 2411 North Charles 


street, Baltimore, opens bids May 7 for 
construction of small water filtration 
plant and laying 465 feet of 8-inch cast 
iron pipe, three fire hydrants with 6- 
inch leads and valves, and 305 feet of 
2-inch G. W. I. pipe, 586 feet of 8-inch 
V. C., and 322 feet of 6-inch V. C. sani- 
tary sewers at Montrose state school for 
girls, Woodensburg, Md.; cost $15,000; 
PWA project; George L. Hall, acting 
chairman engineer, State department of 
health. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON Navy department, 
bureau of supplies and accounts, takes 
bids to 10 a. m., May 6, schedule 3327, 
for nickel-copper-aluminum alloy bar, 
delivery Mare Island, Calif.; schedule 
3334, for machine, punch, motor driven, 
delivery Mare Island, Calif.; schedule 
3336, for lathe, engine, heavy duty, mo- 
tor driven, delivery Mare Island, Calif.; 
schedule 3348, for wedges, forged steel, 
delivery White Plains, Md.; schedule 
3355, for tractor, industrial, four wheel 
type, delivery San Diego, Calif.; sched- 
ule 3365, for pumps, main condenser 
cruising condensate and spares, delivery 
Norfolk, Va.; schedule 3372, for pumps, 
centrifugal, motor driven and spare parts 
for distilling plant, delivery Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Philadelphia; schedule 3395, 
for steel, nickel bar, delivery Washing- 
ton; May 10, schedule 3373, for rods, 
welding, steel, delivery various east and 
west coast points; schedule 3391, for 
rope, wire, steel, delivery Washington; 
May 17, schedule 3377, for furnaces, 
electric, heat treating box type, and spare 
parts, delivery Mare Island, Calif.; May 
17, schedule 3399, for tubing, copper- 
nickel alloy, delivery Mare Island, Calif. 


Kentucky 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Mayor’s flood re- 
lief committee, Roy W. Burks, chairman, 
approved plans for sewer and pumpage 
works in flood relief program; plans 
include expenditure of $6,000,000 for 
seven pumping stations and 37 flood 
gates for sewers and part of interceptor 
sewers needed for sewage treatment 
works; James B. Wilson, city engineer. 


Florida 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA.—Gulf Fer- 
tilizer Co., Thirty-Sixth street, Tampa, 
will establish dry mixing plant and 
shipping center at Port Everglades, sub- 
ject to ratification by voters of port dis- 
trict, May 12; plans call for $60,000 fire- 
proof building at the harbor. 


Georgia 


ROME, GA. - Rome Coca-Cola Bot- 
tling Co. will soon take bids for erec- 
tion of distributing and bottling plant, 
costing $50,000. O. C. Poundstone, Palm- 
er building, Atlanta, Ga., architect. 


Mississippi 

PASS CHRISTIAN, MISS.—City plans 
extending and enlarging water works 
system. Bonds issued for $10,000; Frank 
P. Wittman, chairman, water works com- 
mission. WPA to furnish $30,000; work 
to start in three weeks. 


North Carolina 


DURHAM, N. C.—Sample B. Forbus, 
superintendent, having plans prepared 
for new boilers and laundry equipment 
in Watts hospital, Broad street and 
Club boulevard; Durham county commis- 
sioners have appropriated $25,000 toward 
cost; city and Duke endowment provide 
like amounts; George Watts Carr, archi- 
tect, 111 Corcoran street, Durham; Syska 
& Hennessey, engineers, Graybar build- 
ing, New York. 

GASTONIA, N. C. — Gastonia Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Mill, capital $150,000; 
E. D. Sumner, president; Robert Jackson, 
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secretary, will erect building costing 
$25,000, including air conditioning and 
installation of 10 machines. H. V. Biber- 
stein, engineer, 1600 Elizabeth avenue, 
Charlotte. 

WADESBORO, N. C.—City votes May 
24 on issuance of $25,000 bonds for con- 
struction of street lighting system. 


Tennessee 

LEWISBURG, TENN.—City, J. N. Mc- 
Cord, mayor, receives bids May 24 for 
furnishing and installing an electrical 
distribution system; Freeland, Roberts & 
Co., consulting engineers, Third National 
pbuilding. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—Memphis light and 
water commission will call for bids for 
electrical equipment for substation D; 
Kenneth Markwell, chief project engineer. 
Cost $250,000. 

RIPLEY, TENN.—City plans municipal 
electrical distributing system with trans- 
former lines for connection with TVA 
high-tension system; construction of 
power station and operating facilities; 
financing through federal aid. 

West Virginia 

PRENTER, W. VA.—North American 
Coal Corp., Union Trust building, Cleve- 
land, plans installation of motors and 
controls, conveyors, electric hoists and 
other equipment for expansion and im- 
provement in the coal mining plant of 
Red Parrot Coal Co., Prenter; Cost 
$300,000. 

WEIRTON, W. VA.—National Steel Co., 
Wheeling, plans expansion of Weirton 
Steel Co.; contemplate erection of either 
a strip plant or an auxiliary to present 
43-inch strip mill; acquired two blocks 
on East street, adjacent to present strip 
mill; tract consists of 37 lots and 42 
buildings. 


Virginia 

NORFOLK, VA.—White Lumber Co., 
2401 Church street, will rebuild burned 
carpenter shop, machinery and storage 
shed; 1-story; 82 x 136 feet. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Richmond Engineer- 
ing Co., 1305 Brook road, has acquired 
five buildings of old American Loco- 
motive Co. plant, seventh street, for 
fabricating plant; buildings will be re- 
paired and remodeled; new equipment 
installed, cranes and crane runways, 
two railway spur tracks; company plans 
extending business into air conditioning 
and refrigeration field. 


Missouri 

CHILLICOTHE, MO. City will take 
bids May 17 for extensions and im- 
provements in municipal electric power 
plant, including equipment installation 
for increased capacity; cost $300,000; 
Henrici-Lowry Engineering Co., West 
Tenth street building, Kansas City, Mo., 
consulting engineer. 


Arkansas 


EL DORADO, ARK. - City, G. R. 
Cromley, mayor, plans municipal light 
and power plant. Cost estimated at 
$600,000. Maturity indefinite. 


Oklahoma 

PENSACOLA, OKLA.—Grand River 
Dam Authority, Vinita, will receive bids 
June 3 for contracts 5, 6 and 7, con- 
tract 5 for furnishing four 20,000-horse- 
power vertical hydraulic turbines, with 
governors and butterfly valves and one 
horizontal 750-horsepower turbine, gov- 
ernor and valve; contract 6 for furnish- 
ing and erecting four 16,000-kilovolt- 
ampere vertical generators, and one 625- 
kilovolt-ampere horizontal generator to 
be connected to turbines under contract 
5; contract 7 for construction of Pensa- 
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cola dam and power house, involving 
3000 tons of structural steel, radial 
gates, penstocks, hoists, cranes, pipes and 
valves, plans ready; Holway & Neuffer, 
consulting engineers, 2302 East Ejigh- 
teenth street, Tulsa, Okla. Deposit for 
contracts 5 and 6 $25,000, and for 7, 
$50,000. 


Wisconsin 

MADISON, WIS. State highway 
commission, E. L. Roettiger, chief en- 
gineer, will call for bids May 25 for 
erecting highway laboratory and _ serv- 
ice building; includes highway — sign 
fabricating shop. Previous bids ex- 


ceeded legislative appropriation of 
$175,000. 
MILWAUKEE - Wells Building Co., 


324 East Wisconsin avenue, has placed 
contract with Otis Elevator Co., Cleve- 
land, for three electric elevators; cost 
$190,000. 

MILWAUKEE United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp., Boston, has awarded 
contracts for construction of $25,000 ad- 
dition to its local factory, 2362 North 
Stanley street. 

PESHTIGO, WIS. Badger Paper 
Mills Inec., has let general contract to 
John Salen & Son, Menominee, Mich., 
for erection of new digester and blower 
pit building; cost $65,000 with equip- 
ment. Earl D. Miller, general man- 
ager. 

WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS. - Wis- 
consin Power & Light Co., Madison, has 
plans for a turbine station addition at 
plant in vicinity of Wisconsin Rapids. 


Minnesota 

FARIBAULT, MINN.—City, F. W. Mc- 
Kellip, city engineer, is preparing plans 
for construction of a mono-type pump 
house with two deep well turbine pumps. 
Plans submitted to city council soon. 
L. E. Suehlke, city clerk. 

LE CENTER, MINN. City, care of 
L. T. De Gonda, city clerk, plans elec- 
tric light and power plant, including 
installation of generating equipment 
Cost between $120,000 and $140,000. 

TRUMAN, MINN.—Business men are 


discussing possibilities for constructing 
municipal light and power plant cost- 
ing $100,000. E. E. Olson, Truman, chair- 
man of investigating committee 


WESTBROOK, MINN.—Village, A. C 
Cohrs, clerk, is taking bids to May 9, 
10 a. m., on section 1, construct light 
and power plant building as per speci- 
fications; section 2, construct complete 
electric distribution system; section 3, 
furnish and install complete machinery 
and generating equipment for plant in- 
cluding diesel engines, generators, ex- 
citers, auxiliary equipment, switchboard, 
wiring and miscellaneous equipment as 
per specifications on file with clerk or 
engineer, Buell & Winters Engineering 
Co., 508 Insurance Exchange building, 
Sioux City, Iowa. Separate bids will be 
taken on each section. Certified check, 
10 per cent, to accompany bid. 


Texas 

AUSTIN, TEX. City, G. Morgan, 
manager, has voted to spend $60,000 for 
improvements to present filter plants. 
J. E. Motheral is city engineer. 


Kansas 

VALLEY FALLS, KANS.—City, F. F. 
Hurst, mayor, is making a preliminary 
survey for improvement of its water- 
works system including dam _ across 
Delaware river, construction of water 
purification plant and repairs to ele- 
vated and underground storage tanks. 
Paulette & Wilson, 311 Farmers Union 
Exchange’ building, Salina, consulting 
engineers. 


North Dakota 


FARGO, N. DAK.—Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana, A. H. Worrall, local manager, 
521 North Tenth street, has plans pre- 
pared for erection of a warehouse and 
distributing plant, costing $90,000. 


South Dakota 


DEADWOOD, S. DAK.—General Public 
Utilities Co., will construct a 165-foot 
cooling tower and a power line from 
Big Bend to Custer. H. A. Nesbitt, gen- 
eral manager. 
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Co., plans building a transmission line Pacific Coast feet of electrical cable, 36,000 pounds of 
from generating station, Big Bend plant, ground wiring; material furnished by 
on Rapid Creek, to point 15 miles LONG BEACH, CALIF.—Building per- the government. 

near Hill City. mits have been issued for construction SANTA MONICA, CALIF. — Southern 

A of four steel oil well derricks for Union California Edison Co. has plans for in- 
Nebraska Pacific railroad at Long Beach. Der- door power substation; plans also for 

ricks cost $10,000 each. Permits for power substation at Chino, Calif 

KEARNEY, NEBR.—State board of three other derricks costing $10,000 each cae ; i : : 
control, H. F. Peterson, secretary, State were issued; one each for General Petro- WHITTIER, CALIF.—A new machine 
house, Lincoln, will construct a power leum Corp., Superior Oil Co., and Holly- shop is. being erected by Consolidated 
plant at State Tuberculosis hospital, wood Oil Co. Steel Co. for Security Engineering Co., 
costing $40,000, providing PWA_ grant : spree : : 108 West Whittier boulevard, Whittier, 
given. Henry Behrens, board chairman. LOS ANGELES—Riverside Pattern & Calif. Structure will be 50 x 50 feet. 

, Machine Works, maker of machinery for Cost $62,000. 
lowa ee ea ae ge be- PORTLAND, OREG. City has re- 
gun manufacturing venetian blinds from ee = . @Q7 s Ses asainy 

ALLISON, IOWA—Butler County Rural thin spring he slats. Joe Hunter, pve Sos A : cor ee aa to 
Electric Co-operative, L. G. Scallon, sec- proprietor. yee reggae clini a ps , —" 
retary, is making a survey to determine : a tTLAND, REG. ol. ae 
feasibility of manrecting rural trans- LOS ANGELES—Certificate to conduct Robins, United States engineer, has 
mission lines in Scott township as part business under the pane of Metropolitan completed pfans for proposed extension 
of the co-operative’s program. K. R. Iron & Steel Co., 2310 Griffin avenue, of navigation channel up Columbia and 
Brown, Iowa Farm Federation bureau, Los Angeles, has been issued to the Snake rivers to Lewiston, Ida.;_ in- 
903 Valley Bank building, Des Moines, owners, Don Walker, 444 North Norton cludes four dams costing $30,000,000, 
chief engineer. avenue, and Dan Phelan, 10727 Lawler and similar amount for dam at Uma- 

MELCHER, IOWA—A petition is being ne tilla. 
jneeiod’ as? ee a tae LOS ANGELES—Central Manufactur- SALEM, OREG. City will hold a 
waterworks plant, and will be submitted ing district, industrial development group, special election to pass on proposed 
to the village board. has obtained a building permit to erect $50,000 bond issue for construction of 

a new warehouse at 4420 District boule- sewer system to the new capitol. 

SIOUX tala IOWA wenger bee Chemi- vard, Los Angeles. Cost $14,000. Struc- ANACORTES, WASH Anacortes 
cal Foundation, Atchison, Kans., plans ture will cover area of 102 3 fee aoe Ee ea saa a ag a ee ; 
installation of motors and vantenin. con- : * — sie ‘i — oan Plywood Co., J. J. Lucus, vice president, 
veyors, electrical pumping machinery, _,OLEUM, CALIF. F Pacific Gas & ane ROE TRE a permit to sell Mock fee 
transformers and accessories, and other Electric Co., San Francisco, has secured proposed $400,000 plant here; contracts 
equipment in proposed multi-unit plant permission to construct and operate awarded soon. 
for production of a new power alcohol power plants for service at oil re- BREMERTON, WASH. City has ap- 
motor fuel: cost $400,000. fineries of Shell Oil Co., Martinez, and plied for federal funds to aid construc- 

Tidewater Associated Oil Co., Avon; tion of proposed $200,000 gravity water 
Nevada cost of each $5,000,000. system. 

. Se ee POMONA, CALIF.— Building permit ELLENSBURG, WASH. WPA has 
sie aaakien Geman * Pt has been issued for construction aoe an approved plans for proposed primary 
City cans seas seemed in Pre Angeles —peaene to machine shop building, Louch sewage treatment plant to cost $53,948. 
county, California, with 5000 shares acuta bp si con paiggesegg Ratggpn HARRINGTON, WASH. Liberty 
of capital stock. Directors are William wie ted — cover an area of 53 x 82 Power & Light Co.; capital $12,000, has 
Muller, O. V. Lamb and A. M. Peters, eet. Cost $6000. been incorporated by E. R. Turner and 
Carson City. SACRAMENTO, CALIF. Bureau of associates. 

reclamation, Sacramento, will receive PUGET SOUND NAVY YARD, WASH. 
Idaho bids until June 1 for construction of An emergency allotment of $315,000 

BOISE, IDAHO General Equipment Shasta dam and hydroelectric power has been granted for special _yard 
Co. is Ballding a 840,000 warehouse and plant, Central Valley project, 14 miles work, including extension of building 
stiaedieiiniine ate saahisdiblien: dasn tani from Redding; includes installation of dock, improvemenc of electric service 

2a erage é ; 4,120,000 pounds of drum gates and and construction of several small 
construction. control mechanism, 8,750,000 pounds of structures. 

LEWISTON, IDAHO City plans con- other gates and auxiliaries, 13,600,000 SEATTLE King county plans, with 
struction of swimming pool; cost $44,- pounds of penstocks and outlet pipes, federal aid, construction of hangar at 
uf): 7 > TES >i , » yi er Qé ~ _ - es ar c « ’ . « « « 
880; W. P. Huges, city engineer. 3,200,000 pounds of trash racks, 935,000 Boeing field to accommodate Alaskan 


route planes for Pacific Alaska Air- 
ways; cost $170,000. 

~ il , SEATTLE Wash-Acme_ Construc- 
tion Co. has the contract to erect a 


i“ frame plant, 260° x 70 feet at Coulee 
mss dam for Western Pipe & Steel Co.; dam 
. penstocks will be fabricated; contract 










includes machinery foundations and 
CROSSROADS é railroad spur. 
an "33 SHELTON, WASH. Shelton Meat 
Cpe Ne & Ice Co. is taking bids for proposed 
| = : $10,000 concrete addition, with refrig- 
eration; Arthur Barton, engineer. 
SOUTH BEND, WASH. City has 
‘4 called bids May 9 for auto vacuum type 
Whether you’re going north or south, east or west in chlorinator and two heavy hydraulic 
Central New York, Syracuse is at the crossroads ... sineniett 
TOPPENISH, WASH. R. L. How- 


and the Hotel Syracuse is at the crossroads in Syracuse. ‘ : 
- ° ard, state manager, Utah-Idaho Sugar 


Convenient to shops, theatres, or industry . . . it is Co. announces budget for 1938 which 
Syracuse’s most modern hotel with the finest in accom- allots $100,000 for new equipment at 
modations, food, service, and entertainment. ee ee 
Rates: Single from $3.00, double C: ki 
from $4.50, twin from $5.50. mene 


THOROLD, ONT.—Ontario Paper Co. 
Ltd. is taking bids for pulp handling 


plant, power house and wharf. Cost 
$250,000. 

WINDSOR, ONT.—Coca-Cola Co. of 
Canada Ltd., 90 Broadview avenue, To- 


ronto, is taking bids for a bottling plant 


SYRACUSE N. Y costing about $50,000. The company is 
nee en interested in prices on complete equip- 
Fey B. Marences, Mer. ment. Chapman & Oxley, Sterling tower, 


Toronto, architects. 
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